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Public & Universil 


UNIVERSITY OF EAST 
ANGLIA 
Norwich 

LECTURESHIP 
IN REGIONAL 
HISTORY 

Applications era Invited tor a 'New 
Blood Lectureship In the Centre of 
East Anglian Studies from gradu- 
ates with research training Inoneor 
more of the touching areas ol study: 
Regional and Local History: 
Archaeology (within the historical 
period); Historical Geography; 
Landscape History. Salary on the 
scale £7.1 SO to £1 4,126 per annum 
(under review) plus USS benefits. 

Applications (three copies) which 
ahmid contain a fufl curriculum 
vitae, Including exact date of birth, 
together with the names and 
addresses o'l ihrae persons to 
whom reference may be made, 
should be lodged with the Estab- 
lishment Officer, University of East 
Anglia, Norwich NR4 7TJ, (Tel: 
060356161, Ext. 2126) from whom 
further particulars may be obtained, 
nol later than 12th May 19B4. No 
forma ol application are issued. In 
naming three referees you are par- 
! Ucularty requested to give only the 
names ol those who can Imme- 
diately be approached. (3388) 

University of 
Warwick 

LECTURESHIP IN 
PHILOSOPHY 

ppllcattonji aro Invited Tor 
_ ..ew Blond' LoetureaTilp In 
Philosophy. with special rar- 
•rones to phlla&apny 1 * rota- 
tion to lltorature. The 
lucuiifui csndlda to should bo 
multi-llnausl, historically 
well-lrirontind. and with on 
oxtsnsiva knowledge, both or 
the analytic tradition of phi 
losppny, and of literary lhaor 
and pmctica In tha Vnflllo 
iDMklng world and (n Oar- 
many and Franca. Tha parson 
appointed will be expected to 
explore tha rolattonahipa 
between philosophy ana liter- 
ature In their historical con- 
text. . Applicants should 
normally bo Bgad 55 year a or 
Salanr on the Lecturer 

C7.190-E14.185 

Further dotalle and ap 
tlon forma from the Registrar. 

• University of Warwick, 

Rsrffi,? ssiis: 

data for receipt of appllca- 
. Hone 11th May. 1884. X104' 
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New Books 


ASSISTANT 

ARCHIVIST 

Applications ore invited for 
the poet of Aealatant Archivist 
at our offices In Savoy Place, 
London WC2. Starting salanr 
will be around £7.300 accord- 
ing to qualifications and 
experience. Applicants should 
be graduates who have or who 
ere studying for the Diploma 
In Archive Administration. 

The successful candidate 
will be expected to assist over 
a wide range or professional 
work. Duties will Include 
supervising and advising 
researchers, llatlng and Index- 
ing archival deposits and 
answorlng written and tele- 
phone enquiries. 

Application forma may be 
obtained from the Personnel 
Department, Institution of 
Electrical Engineers, Station 
House, Nightingale Road, 
Hltchin, Herts 803 1RJ. Tel: 
Hltchtn 33331. 

Closing date: 8th Msy 

1984. LIOl 


Brunei University 

Library 

Applications ore Invited for 
tha post of 

LIBRARY ASSISTANT 

Grada 8. in the LJnl varsity 
Library. Thera ore promotion 
prospects to grade 3 after two 
years. Can didst oh should be or 
good education and earns rele- 
vant working experience will 
be an advantage. Interviews 


Salary within the scale 
£4,280— £3, B8H plus £1.1 BA 
London Allowance. 

Please send self- addressed 
envelops for application form 
to tha Personnel Secretary, 
Brunei University. Uxbridge 
Iddleiex UBS 3P 


TrX'TUrH’f nITnHaiMIl 


HOW TO SUPPORT YOUR 
CAUSE AND WIN by Gerald 
Phillips. The Ins end out of aup- 
ortlng any cause effectively. 
Haw things get done: 
Nitty-Gritty or Parliamen- 
tary procedure by Dena Citron 
Bank. A simplified Interpreta- 
tion of Roberta Rules or Order. 

University of South Car 

ollna Press. Columbio. S.C, 
29208 USA. L138 

ARCHAEOLOGY) ‘Oxbow Book 
news' has notes and reviews on 
all the latest titles. Free from 
Oxbow Books, 10 St. Crass 


Holidajs&Traj^ji^^ 

CASA ROVIRA, SPAIN. Pic- 
turesque villa 111 Catalan coun- 
tryside offers relaxed holiday 
retreat. Excellent _beacnns, 
superb local oulrino. Full board 
from £75 pp/pw. Convenient 
Garone airport. Details 01-249 
1532 (eves/w.e.s.). Boaklnpn 
010-3472 321203. L135 

DRISCOLL HOUSE HOTEL- 200 
single rooms, board £50 per 
week, all amenities. — Apply:* 
172 New Kant Road. London 
BE1. Tel: 01-703 4173. L12S 
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Business Services 


WORD PROCESSING Fast com- 
petitive aervlco for your M>8 
Lists. Glossaries etc. Using full 
business system producing 
quality documentation. Typa- 
etylB sito and imendmenu as 
required. Tel: 0239 861751 

Ll 23 

M/S TYPING , electronic type- 
writer. Justified margins. 
Competitive rates. Fast, re- 


_ Brunei University 
Equal Opportunity Err 

Home Exchange_ 


Is an 

P, S. V 1% 


HOUSE TO EXCHANGE. Two- 
atorey. house In a landscaped 
Brea or nearly ana acre, one and 
a hair ml lea from the University 
of California Campus. In the 


M/S TYPING, electronic type- 
writer. Justified marolna. 
Competitive rates. Feet, re- 
liable service. 01-452 0234. 

L123 

MSS, theses typed. Fast aervlcp 
01-370 7031. Lift! 

Personal 

IMMEDIATE ADVANCES* 
£100 to £ 20,000 
Written terms an request 

REGIONAL TRUST LTD. 

31 Dover Bt., Piccadilly, 

AUTHOR SEEKS PUBLISHER/ 
AGENT interested in northern- 
hosed soclo- linguistic counter- 
an tropic noval, Box No. TLS 
394 LI 28 


Accommodation to let— 

TO RENT Juno lot— September 
let large 2 bodroamod maison- 
nette in cheerful north London 
(Islington) market street. £400 

RMr n -it B %i nc,,M,,VO L??S 

For Sale & Wanted 


ARB YOU LOOKING FOR A 
PUBLISHER? Panton Is looking, 
for short stories, humorous 
sketches, light articles and 
essays for publication abroad. 
Tha aim ia to roach a wide range 
of foreign students who need 
new material which la lively, 
stimulating and imaginative. 
For further Information, please 
write to: Ponton, Via Ludovico 
Ariosto. 2. 20143 Milano, 

Italy. 


OUTPOSTS POETRY ..QUAR- 
TERLY, Poems Invited for 
future Issues and 1984 Poetry 
Competition (prizes £1000). 
Por details 8AE to 72 Burwood 

Road . Walton-on-Thames . Hur- 
ray KT12 4AL. L13S 


rooms. TV Room .Two Studios. 
We will supply Gardener and 
full- time live- In housekeeper. 
Automobile Is now Peugeot, 
W» era twenty mlnutss from 
downtown Sen Francisco, on 
bus lines and near underground 
train. We. ourselves, parents 
end two Bone naoa fifteen and 
twelve, would like a house with 
Throe Bedrooms and on auto, 
mobile. In an area with easy 
access to London. Our avail- 
ability la for the entire month 
or August with soma flexibility 
at either and. Ll 11 


WANTED) biographical and liter- 
ary Information on Richard 
Aldington Box No TLS £95j 

YEAR'S WORK IN ENGLISH 
STUDIES! Complete eet or 61 
volumes, all In excellent con- 

S ad for whole 
198. L194 


CHILDREN’S LYRICS 

, WANTED. For television 
nones. SAE for details. Moran 
Stasia Mualc. Granhami Rood, 
Orest Shalford, Cambridge 
CBS 3JY. Lisa 

Accomm Wanted - 

POET seeks cheap primitive 
ugjand cottage to rant. BoxT^a 


All advertiBements 
are subject to the 
conditions of 
acceptance of 
Hines Newspapers 
Ltd 

copieB of which are 
available on request 


© TIMES NEWSPAPERS 
LIMIT BD. 1884 

Published by Timoi Nowapapars 
Limited. P.O. Box 7, 300 Gray's Inn 
Road, London WCIX 8EZ. Eng- 
■ land, and printed by Northampton 
Mercury Co, Ltd. Upper Mounts, 
Norths m pi ori NNl 3HR. Friday, 
April 13, 1984. neplatarcil as n 
nsmpsjiar nt tho PosF Office. ISBN 


PROMOTE LOW 
BUDGET TITLES 

On the back page 

OF THE 


At a very low cost you can reach 
thousands of readers in libraries 
and universities throughout the 
world. 

Every week the NEW BOOKS 
classification on the back page of 
TLS provides publishers with an 
excellent opportunity to list 
books with small promotional, 
budgets for as little as £5.01* 


simply phone over copy - title, 
author, price, publisher and 
ISBN to s'VT : 


'•••! 


; : . ' CHERYL DENNETT on - 

1 . \ ‘ .1 •• •■••"■I . ' I .j J ■ *•!.'' *'•, < 

Q& ;,'.bv :=■ '■:.••• : V i r J' 


Books & Print s 

Comlnff Soon 

CATALOGUE 365 

General Antiquarian with strong 
sections on Early Printed Books, 
Travel, Military. 

lameaThln 

63-89 South Bridge, Edinburgh 

13367) 


THE GREBNLIST MONTHLY. 

1,000 old bonks In nncli Inhu*x. 
Sample copy fren. Wrlulcy's 
Books. Kcclasfiald, UliofNuld. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY Inrliitllun lllli- 
llonrapliiciil Si iclnty, l.nlll- 

? rnpliy , Hurry uml John Curlnr, 
:arluiii‘ii|iliy. hiciiiinliula, l*«»l- 
oauurnnliy, Sulnx CutiilniiiiuH 
Unci. Clirlntlu’a uml 

Sutliuby'a). Typ«>iirupliy. l.JNt 
180 <309 ItnniH) from W. 
l-'nrstur. 83u Slumlord Hill 
NI6. Ll 1 4 

100 YEARS OF CHILDREN'S 
BOOKS. Ovnr 400 Itnmn, 
quality JuvoniloH ufforciil In 
May ratalonun, Boy' a fir. linn 
pradomlnutna, Intoretlta? 


BOOKS BY ANBai 
of tho lBfib*.(£ 
now i-aody. pi 
Chortorhouia a5 

fStaS 

l SS>! 


TARA ASB 

rial (at ant 


S3® 


ARAB WORLD ibedT 

■nd, out-of-print. Ctk, 
avnllabla. DaTMLoayk 
Suffolk Road, USS,, 
8NB. Tol! O“i4?S0ff l 


BOOKS. Ovnr 400 Itnmn, 20.000 tltlw. towu 
quality JuvoniloH urroruil in pario^. DjUfliff. 

Sslssssst- D °ft»tar o»t «s? sst asrlB 

U^ooits) n °V' Bavorfiiy "kcSldl CirifcoR n" * 800x1 i (T »3 

Canterbury 0227:6991 1. L114 O j»/CORN BooKl, 10 W 


J. J. Rlgdcn 
lavorluy Rand, 


OXFORD BOOK AUCTIONSl 

Specialist. Sales of Llbiarlua. 
collect tons, books of vnlun. 
Expert advice, freu vtiluation. 
Tat: 0863 240241. Ll 14 

ACADEMIC BOOKS. bocunil- 
hand. O/P, review. Eng. Lit. 
Art, History, many othur nub- 

W eis. Hand tor new Hat, Mark 
rattan. 38. Wulton Cremcnt, 
Oxford. Tol: 3121 18. Ll 1 4 


«s: T«r:«tiiir 

drans and Uwoiw , 
catalogue is I u id rmlaJM' 
qought. 


WATERFIBLD B Bu 

Lists. Now snlli 
Tha Georgian Age 
Raady shortly) no. 
(C.40D Item*), Tj 
Street, Oxford. (01 


TLS Crossword No 20 

A prize of £10 is offered for the first correct solulioao(at 
April 27. Answers should be addressed to TLS Crosswoid.h 
House, St John's Lunc, London EC1M 4BX. The nia' 
Crossword No 19 is C. M. Emery, Box 4312&5, South Uc 
Florida 33143, USA. 
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I Hronlii hdimil tiKik buck King's 
Counsel as suiryicller. (H) ■ 

6 Byron's- iind Polnnd’s - murlncr 
man. (6) 

9 Composer Into kinky sex - 
downhilll On skisl (A) 

10 Trlsl rum’s dud discovers whut I 
do buck in Salem. (K) 

II Aro senior citizens the peers of 
1 I ago? (8) 

12 tu heuith wns enquired for on 
Ocorgc V’s deathbed, (fi) 

13 Waters and a brook ware 
among his subjects. ; (5) 

14 A fairy floundering in sucl - 
"revenge!" he cried. (9) 

17 They gave the green light to 
gambling on Egdon Heath. (9) 

19 Record no alternative to "the 
footprints Of a gigantic hound"? (5) 

22 See the essayist come together 
with' the Duchess of Westminster. 
( 6 ) . . 

23 Fuddlpd French female took 
‘ Browning’s paiiriollc flowers: such 

: bang-tips! (8) '! 

.. 24 Roast men, tltc guilty secret of 
this family. (8) 

25 “Life went a- • — - / With 
Nature, Hope, and Poesy, / When I 

. was young!" (Coleridg*) (6) 

26 Frcquentiy called awiiy in song, 
with. shepherds. (6) . ‘ 

,27 Kid; who got involved; with 
batch associate. (8) 

•I pi * • • ;'. t 

: jttown.'' 

; 2^ Oliver’s brother got furious in 

AtyWm ..v , 


3 Hunt victim oM ffff .:?'- 
Drydcn’s "yotnjgrityT-. , 

4 Medieval |W[-gJV : , 
truclcdly.bulha^^.;.; 

worth. (6) . 

5 what Mrs.TnJJ^frfe;- > ; >• 
the AntcricflrU.Wl'jfff;'' .• 

6 Dramatis . 

tho (fishing?) 

7 It wfls dire co^up^*^^ . 

S 1 Ic gi ves but rf 

spell her;nafw i |nffijg;i‘' . 

13 Match-tuakp 

15^ Quqen In 

happy toi, ‘ : 

16 <topp?rne%^^> ; . , 
mate. (8) ■. 

18Tbat»rlrfa®»;; ; 
SoineiViDe "W { ffl5friv:'VV : s ■" 
20 Watery as 

'(warding 

21 . Whimsical ;jf, . 


iy on his;h°^$ 
Solution UtSf® 
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ERIC KORN'S REMAINDERS 


r v : l 




The Times Literary Supplement 


FRIDAY 20 APRIL 1984 No 4,229 60p 


John Clive: Carlyle and his vocation 

Italian Jewish writers 
The advent of the book in France 

Elizabethan England against the Habsburgs 
‘Constitutional Conventions’ 

The Greek Romance and its afterlif e 
George Steiner : the essays of John Bayley 
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TLS — 

Subscriptions 

The TLS is read in over eighty 
countries throughout the world. 

A large proportion of our 
readers find that the surest and 
most convenient way to get the 
TLS each week is to take out a 
subscription. Our subscription 
service provides readers quickly 
and regularly with their weekly 
copy of the paper , which offers 
an incomparable and up to date 
guide to books published all 
over the world. 

Simply complete the coupon below and send it together 
wthyourch^ueto .. 

The following postal zones are listed fpr your convenience. If your country is not 
: Included, please cohtap? yodr locld postal authority to ascertain your correct . 
zone aB specified by the Briti^Post Office. 

■ United Kingdom Only by surface mail . I-.’ 

’ '■■■ 6 months (26 issues)£J5.00.12rtlonths (52 Issues) £30.00 
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John Clive 

FRED KAPLAN 

Thomas Carlyle: A Biography 

614pp. Cambridge University Press. £29.75. 

08014 1508 X 

Once safely past a certain age, iconoclasts and 
prophets, particularly in England, tend to be- 
come national possessions; beloved heirlooms 
to be cosseted, celebrated, and indulged. What 
happened to GBS and is now happening to 
Malcolm Muggeridge- will it, could it possibly 
ever happen to E.P.Thompson? - happened 
earlier to Thomas Carlyle. Fred Kaplan de- 
scribes how, within the spuce of a few years 
after growing a beard - in 1854, aged fifty-nine 
- he was sought after by commercial photo- 
graphers, and though in reality still often angry 
and unhappy, was generally regarded as a 
"wise, sad, and even gentle man with deep 
resources of spirit through whose special pow- 
ers of insight truths that transcended the pas- 
sing moment had been revealed". It wasn't all 
on account of the beard, either. His Collected 
Works appeared (1857-8) nnd duly authenti- 
cated his status ns a Victorian sage. He hnd to 
wait a few more years for the chnnce of declin- 
ing a knighthood. That came in 1874 when he 
was made an offer of one by Disraeli, at the 
suggestion of Lord Derby, who felt it would be 
a good political investment; since the putative 
recipient was “for whatever reason very vehe- 
ment against Gladstone". 

The privileges accorded to the aged usually 
cease with, or shortly after, their demise. To- 
day, plenty of people ore “very vehement" 
against Carlyle; and some of the reasons for 
that lie to hand in Mr Kaplun's biography. His 
celebration of the virtues embodied by thut 
t Teutonic heritage of valour and intellect which 
he considered to be the crucial element in En- 
glish history and culture; his anti-democratic 
outbursts in Latter-Day Pamphlets - Trollope 
remarker], after reading the first of them that 
he had long lopked on the author “as a man 
who was always in danger of growing mad in 
literature and who has now done so"; the atti- 
tude of "white supremacy" displayed in his 
"Occasional Discourse on the Nigger Ques- 
tion” (1849); his stand in favour of Governor 
■ Eyre's merciless suppression of black insurrec- 
tion iu Jamaica (1865); his characterization two 
. years later of the Second Reform Bill as 
“Shooting Niagara" -these attitudes and views 
,«re hardly such as to gain him unanimous 
. praise in the late twentieth century. And while 
!• Kaplan does his best to put them into perspec- 
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forces. His childhood and youth were periods 
of continuous struggle - with school bullies, 
with sexual impulses that hnd to be repressed, 
with doubt and scepticism. His parents in- 
tended him for the ministry. But. with his faith 
fatally impaired, he renounced that vocation, 
with their reluctant acquiescence. Huine and 
Gibbon were the negative, Goethe and Schiller 
the positive poles of the intellectual influences 
acting upon him. But the moral imperatives of 
Ecclefechan -work, duty, the need to fight sin 
and the devil within and without - remained 
paramount. 

Carlyle tried teaching, and came to hate il. 
He began to write for publication, with little 
success. But the important milestones of 
his early life-history were spiritual, not pro- 
fessional; internal crises which, when over- 
come, gave him strength and hope to go on, in 
spite of constant suffering and occasional 
despair. The first of these caused him to see his 
duly to lie not merely in thought and endur- 
ance, but in action as well. The second, the 
conversion experience so memorably de- 
scribed in Sartor Resartus, led him to seek nnd 
Find a new source for confidence nnd inspira- 
tion, one to replace orthodox Christian belief. 
He found divinity within himself; and having 
done so, felt certain he could triumph over any 
obstacles, whether physicnl or intellectual, 
with which the external world might confront 
him. As Kaplan aptly puts it: “What religious 
belief hnd lost, persona) will could provide." 
To be sure, one must not imagine that the 
immediate result of this experience was a 
totally changed human being who had 
now bnnished anxiety and depression for ever 
more. Difficulties remained, even after he 
proudly informed his mother, early in 1827. that 
lie was writing u book; though "only" a novel. 
The novel, “Wotton Reinfred", remained un- 
completed. 

U was not until almost seven years later that 
that idiosyncratic work of genius, Sartor Resar- 
ttts, began to appear in instalments in Fraser's 
Magazine. When Carlyle hud first offered it to 
the proprietor, James Fraser, in 1831, under 
the original title of Teufelsdreck , Fraser had 
said he would publish it, but only on condition 
that the author pay him £150. Carlyle had kept 
his temper and had walked back to his London 
lodgings carrying the manuscript openly in his 
hand, “ not like a gentleman”. Soon thereafter, 
he almost gave up on the possibility of publica- 
tion. “Dreck", he wrote to Jane at that lime, in 
words that might equally well have been used 
by a contemporary sanitary reformer, “cannot 
be disposed of in London at this lime." 

“Dreck", in any event, was one of the domi- 
nant forces in Carlyle’s life. What he referred 
to as his "thrice cursed stomach” gave him 
trouble for years. Stomach pain, constipation, 
flatulence - he could never be sure whether 
they were the cause or the result of depression 
and despondency - were, a good deal of the 
time, part of bis life. HI health became as much 
of an enemy as idleness; and just as only 
strenuous work could extirpate the latter, stre- 
nuous medication had to be deployed against 
the former. “The harsh laxatives?, Kaplan 
writes, "made matters worse, irritating the in- 
testines and punishing the erring spirit that had 
allowed itself to become sick.” And what ap 
undignified . and humiliating sickness, it was! 1 
"And do but think what a thing it is", Carlyle 
wrote to Ms brother Jack, a future doctor, in 
1821, "that the ethericnl [sic] spirit of 0 man 
shbuld be overpowered and hagridden by 
what? by two or three feet of sorry tripe full 
of-.” ", . 

His health improved as he grew into middle 
age. There were periods, for example 1834- 
1841,. when he had liule to complain about. 
That those were. also years of literary success 
for him, in particular with the reception of^ The- 
French Revolution (1837), would not have 
struck him as mere coincidence. He was all too 
much, aware of the connection between physi- 
cal, and psychological states. Indeed, in fils 
Rectorial uddress at the' University of Edin- 
burgh ( 1866 ) he told the studen ts: 'Tf.l.you are 
going to write a book, - you cqnnot manage it 
(at least. 1 never could) ,wlthDut .getting tie-; 
ci^edly made III hy.it: and really one neverthe- 
less must; if it is your business, you are obliged 
to follow put what you are at, ;apd 10 , do it, if; 
1 evert*! theejqfcnsROf he*4h, pniyrernehrbejr,: 
, at All times, to geiback ^ foBt as pQs&ibie out of 


it into health." But while he himself got buck 
into health, that of Jane deteriorated. That, 
too, hud roots in the mind as much as in (he 
body. 

The Carlyle mu triage, between two people 
of enormous intelligence, talent, and sensibil- 
ity. one of the most famous and certainly one 
of the most written-about marriages of the 
nineteenth century, had come under a good 
deal of strain from the start. Carlyle’s marital 
credo, which he detailed to Jane just n few 
months before the wedding - it included the 
sentence, "I I is the nature of a woman . . . (for 
she is essentially passive not active) to cling to 
the mun for support und direction, to comply 
with his humours, and feel pleasure in doing 
so, simply because they are his; to reverence 
while she loves him, to conquer him not by her 
force but by her weak ness” -did not bode well. 
The wedding night, to quote Kaplnn, proved 
"abysmal". There seems no reason to dispute 
his conclusions, that “sexual intercourse 
played little or no role in the routine of their 
relationship during almost forty years of mar- 
riage”. 
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Moreover, Jane had to compete with two 
other women close to Carlyle: one was his 
mother Margaret to whom he remained deeply 
devoted during her long lifetime. What he 
wrote, in his last of many letters tp her, a few 
months before her death in 1853; was genu- 
inely fell: “If there has been any good in the 
things I have uttered in this world’s hearing, H 
was your voice essentially that was speaking 
thro' me: essentially, what you and my brave 
father meant and taught me to mean, this was 
the purport of all I wrote and spoke.” Not 
surprisingly, perhaps, Jane did not take quite 
the same view of her mother-in-law. When in 
1842, there arrived at 5 Cheyoe Row, Chelsea, 
where the couple had settled eight years be- 
fore, an oil portrait of the elder Mrs Carlyle - 
"My good old Mother exactly as she looks”, 
was her son's delighted reaction - she bridled 
at her husband's urgent proposal that the por- 
trait be framed at once, and then installed 
directly over (he drawing-room mantelpiece. . 
Wot . only , ’„: writes , Kaplan , ( “were ‘all her , 
favourite mantelpiece ornaments to be scat- 
tered around the house but she was tp bave as a 
great looniiing presence in her living room the 
pervasive features of (hat dour matriarch." 
Jane's reaction speaks for itself: “(could never 
feel alone with that picture over me 1 1 almost 
screamed ot the notion.” The portrait ended up 
in Carlyle’s study. 

. Lady Harriet could not be &imi larly disposed 
of. Carlyle fell totally under her spell, visited 
Her and her husband constantly at one or the 
other of their numerous country-houses, and 
wrote her letters of dogged devotion, "some of 
which today's university students, confronted 
, with anonymous texts by their: examiners, 
m|ght wei) attribute to DiH. Lawrence below 
: lop form. Item; “Sunday, yes my Beneficent, It 
shall be then: the dirk map shall again see the 
daughter of Sub, lor iai little white ; and be 
illuminated, as if be we^not; dark! yrliich be 
' very, justly, reckons among the . highest privi- 
leges he has at present/ ifrem; "^rriploym;6. 


must kiss ynur hand.” In fact. Lady Harriet 
never had the slightest intention of letting the 
kissing go beyond that region. But one can 
hardly blame Jane for becoming jealous and 
upset, or for asking Giuseppe Mazzini, a friend 
who was far more sensitive to her emotional 
needs than her husband, whether or not to 
leave him. He advised her not to do so. She 
accepted his advice. And though, three years 
later (in 1849), her state of mind became such 
that site contemplated suicide, it would be rash 
to conclude that the Carlyle marriage was 
altogether unhappy. She rejoiced in the public 
recognition of the genius she always knew he 
possessed; while his tribute to her, delivered in 
a long, rambling, tour-rilled monologue to 
Tyndall after her death (in 1H66) was both 
authentic and well deserved; "He referred to 
the early days of his wife and himself- to their 
struggles against poverty and obstruction; to 
her valiant encouragement in hours of depress- 
ion; to their life op the moors, in Edinburgh, 
nnd in London - how lovingly and loyally she 
hod made of herself a soft cushion to protect 
him from the rude collisions of the world.” 
That, indeed, had been her sacrifice. 

Kaplan has very ably met the challenge, far 
from easy, of dealing with these crucial aspects 
of Carlyle’s life - his loss of faith, his ill health, 
und his marriage. But the real contribution of 
his biography lies elsewhere. Unlike most pre- 
vious biographers, he lias no axe to grind. He is 
sympathetic to his subject, but nt the same time 
does not let his judgments depend on any par- 
ticular bias. He knows he is dealing with a 
complex personality, someone who has in the 
past been both over- praised, und condemned 
to excess; nnd that the time is ripe forgetting 
nwuy from those extremes. The result, to my 
mind, is n Carlyle who makes sense, a Carlyle 
we can accept. 

Let me try to indicate some of the dimen- 
sions of this Carlyle. First of all, we must gel 
out of our minds that image of the lonely, 
craggy, half-crazed prophet of doom, Carlyle 
contra mimdum , which still tends to appear on 
our mental screens when his name is so much as 
casually mentioned. The book contains a 
photograph of him taken in July 1854, before 
he had grown his beard. He looks stem. His 
hair is grizzled. Bui, at fifty-aine,.in spile of 
much ill health and many disappointments. Ills 
appearance communicates a handsome vigour 
more reminiscent of. the somewhat dandified 
Madise engraving 6f 1832 and. the romantic 
Samuel Laurence drawing (undated) than of 
the wonderful and justly famous photograph 
by Julia Margaret Cameron, taken when he . 
was seventy-two, “in a very sensitive lens 
focused to produce an image of the literary 
artist os inspired seer”,. •• 

Nor must we thiok of Carlyle as perpetually 
embattled, and therefore anti-soda). As Kap- 
lan points out, he had'managed by the begin- 
ning of the 1840s to create a number of lifelong 
friendships: "Milnes, Sterling, Thackeray, 
Browning, Tennyson, Forster, Dickens, soon 
Edward FitzGerald, and later John RusJdn -? 
together they wove a rich texture of experi- 
ence, talent, achieVeriient, and mutual affec- 
tion which created a family cojmectiyehess of 
the sort that Carlyle thought essential; for ; 
human relations.” The vision of Carlyle in the ;- 
wilderness might wdl^pply to the years he and 
Jane spent on the moors, at Creigenputtoch. 
(1828-1831), but certainly not to the London 
Carlyle. Indeed, London is Itself a sort of hid- 
den hero of this biography. Time and again, 
Carlyle gets fed up with its noise, its crowding, 
its confusion and longs for the pence and quiet 
of ids native ScoUatid, Yet, in the end, he is 
always drawn back to it, in part because it 
offers him the literary friendships he, in- 
c repsihgly came to depend on . . 

It is, of course, undeniable that Carlyle’s ■ 
heightened The tone, infused with its peculiar 
flavour, a mill turn or Calvinism, German ideal- 
ism, arid pootic nprtnphor, oflen evoked the. 
understandable reaction, for example from de- 
.vOlefcs Of clear-headedness and commbh sense 
like Macaulay, that his writings could only 
have emanated from the pen of a mystical mad- 
man. But the truth is that in sofnb ways 
..Mqcaulay. and Carlyle - each despised , the 
. : other - were hbt at all dissimilar; especially in- 
their respect for the concrete end the particular . 

hi*, stylistic qqd philosophical extravagances. 
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Macaulay would certainly have endorsed Car- 
lyle's stricture on the Utilitarians - “all these 
people look forever at some theory of a thing, 
never at any thing" What Thackeray called 
Carlyle's “gloomy rough Rembrandt-kind of 
reality ... of historic painting" is something 
that is as evident in his depiction of his contem- 
poraries as it is in his historical works. Of 
Daniel Webster he wrote: “a terrible, beetle- 
browed. mastiff-mouthed, yellow-skinned, 
broad-bottomed, grim- taciturn individual; 
with a pair of dull-cruel-looking black eyes, 
and as much Parliamentary intellect and silent- 
rage in him ... as 1 have ever seen in any 
man." Of Adolphe Thiers: “close-cropped, 
bullet-headed, of fair weight, almost quite 
white; laughing little hazel eyes, jolly hooked 
nose and most definite mouth; short, short 
(five feet three or two at most), swells slightly 
in the middle -soft, sausage-tike on the whole - 
and ends neatly in fat little feet and hands." 
And of Coleridge: “He has no resolution, he 
shrinks from pain or labour in any of its shapes. 
His very attitude bespeaks this: he never 
straightens his knee joints, he stoops with his 
fat ill-shapen shoulders, and in walking he does 
not tread blit shovel and slide." Carlyle's “Ger- 
man” metaphysics did not curtail in the slight- 
est his “British" knack for empirical observa- 
tion. 

His politics show no less of a mixture than his 
prose. It is possible to compile nn anthology of 
excerpts from his writings which could be sub- 
sumed under a great diversity of headings; 
ranging from “revolutionary" to "authori- 
tarian''. Kaplan describes him as “an explosive 
paradox: the visionary radical, tortured by per- 
sonal Rnd public misery, and the visionary con- 
servative, furious at what seemed ‘solutions' 
that could only make matters worse". His 
books, Kaplan shrewdly remarks, were bought 
by “on awkward coalition of readers" many of 
whom, while disagreeing with him about his 
practical policies, were drawn to him above all 
by “the consonance of the heart". Thus Sartor 
arid Past and Present appealed to the young 
who were spiritually adrift and anti-material- 
istic; Chartism to social and political radicals; 
Cromwell to all those, regardless of political 
affiliation, concerned with English history. As 
for The French Revolution, a great popular 
success, readers tended to regard it, not in the 
way Carlyle intended, as a warning that revolu- 
tions necessarily break out in order to remove 
what was false and outdated in institutions, but 
as a kind of epic poem, like Paradise Lost. 

, The fact that people misread Carlyle was not 

• surprising. Kaplan points out that oyer the 
years be created for himself a kind of code 

. language, “in order to obscure a personality 
and; a message for which many were as . yet} .. 
unprepared, while at the same time striking an 
• : identifiable theme and chord for the sympathe- 
tic and initiated" . Gladstone, reading Froudc’s ' 
Carlyle , noticed a similar strategy in his letters 

■ to his mother in which he still employed Christ- 
ian phraseology, even though he no longer 

' believed in It; He simply could not bear.to give , 

.. her pain.' He was somewhat less averse to giv- .. 

ing pajn to readers of his published works. On 
; the pther hand, since he came lo regard himself 

■ as -a missionary to the English, he wanted to. 
rnakchis message palatable t 6 the widest possi- 
ble specftum. Thus the “Aesopian” strategy. 

”7 * ; r Th^' word M riiissionary" is of some import* - 
anetjv FrttbL ithe time , he toad decided; on his 
T' v^tioh 'as a writer, Carlyle whs aware of. him- . 
T self hot just as an artist, but-ftlso as priest and 

• propMt. His him, from his ipid^tjhirtles on, was 

; *‘h pepitfiori 1 of the stat6 of the human cpm - 1 
Tmuhify which. would dramatise the decisis of ■ 
..'spiritual 'Tallies, . communal harmony, and 
: htofal sprisltiyltyi while at the same liine dlrcct-t 
ing thewbrld toward cOuntervaillhg modes of 
miflp an^behaviouT, If thkt spunejs sprogjint j ; 
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the essay entitled “Characteristics", one he be- 
gan to write just a few weeks after sending the 
“missionary" letter to his mother. U is encapsu- 
lated in Carlyle’s insight that the self is con- 
trived in the mind, not the mind in the self: 
He saw what no one in Western culture had seen 
quite as dearly before: the strongest force within 
man is Nature, which is unconscious, mysterious, 
spontaneous, and “the sign of health is Unconscious- 
ness .... The true force is an unconscious one." For 
“boundless as is the domain of man. it is bul a small 
fractional proportion of it that he rules with Con- 
sciousness and by Forethought ... the mechanical, 
small; the great is ever, in one sense or other, the 
vital; it is essentially the mysterious, and only the 
surface of it can be understood. 

God was in man, and it was the task of the 
artist, ie, Carlyle’s own, to create represen- 
tations of God, the mysteries, the infinite, and 
the Good from his deepest unconsciousness. 

It need hardly be said that there will always 
be disagreement about the value of this insight 
for literature, the arts, politics, and human 
existence in general. One can imagine an elo- 
quent reply to Carlyle on behalf of the tradition 
of the European Enlightenment which eschews 
the very “leap in the dark" he favoured. Like it 
or not, however, it is to Kaplan's credit that he 
singles out this insight as perhaps Carlyle's ma- 
jor contribution to the thought and sensibility 
of the nineteenth century. Which is not to say 
that by itself it sums him up. In his works, as in 
those of other great artists, lie jumbled 
together profound perceptions, mistaken judg- 
ments, repellent rantings, pointless posturings, 
as well as marvellous flashes of humour and 
self-knowledge. Jane once said that everyone 
got him wrong because everyone assumed 
there was only one Carlyle. Kaplan does not 
make that mistake. He gives us a figure of 
genuine complexity; including, as he momen- 
tarily assumes Jane's point of view, “the re- 
cluse, the friend, the monologuist, the com- 
plained, the mourner, the neurotic , the charit- 
able, the compassionate, the loyal, the loving, 
the dutiful son, the neglectful husband, the 
volatile argaer; the relf-obsessed artist, the bit-, 
ter Satirist, the brilliant talker”. All of those 
Carlyles are to be found in Kaplan’s book, and 
that is no mean achievement. 

None the less, his biography, while un- 
doubtedly “major”, lacks the ultimate distinc- 
tion that might lead readers to rank it with 
"great" or even “outstanding” examples of the 
genre; To begin with, it lacks elegance of style. 
Among the stylistic defects are what G O. 
Trevelyan called “jingling lines", such as “Car- 
lyle’s unsuitability as a suitor" , and “whatever 
the threat of steam power, hovfever"; infelici- 
ties siich as “he seemed to hardly get on with 
his project", and “she wrote conciliatorily"; 
and odd uses of words such as a “steamer had 
. shipwrecked”, The standard of proof-reading 
doesn't help. “Crab" Robinson, “perjorative", 
and ^discretely questioned” are only the most 
embarrassing examples of a lack of care -which 
Interferes with one’s pleasure in the text. A few 
weeks after Jane's mother’s funeral, Carlyle 
travelled by himself, to the cemetery at Craw- 
ford where she was buried. He wanted to make 
a copy. of the inscription on the stone. The 
■ stone-mason had cut the letters “deep, correct, 
and very weir*. But there were one or two 
. mistakes of punctuation Which he could not 
•bring himself to leave/ “So he went to the 
nearest farm-house . . borrowed a chisel and 
hammer, and succeeded ~ in maicTrig IfW ; 

; coneCr.* Kaplan had heed of those same im- j 
plements. - ' . 

, L^ack^ot sufficient context is another weak 
; part of this biography. Here any critic is on .' 
shaky ground. For' Kaplari has given us So 
much about Carlyle’s life, based on what must 
have been immense labours in the primary and 
..." secondly iQUrqes. that to expect liim' to have 
deAU r ;ajso m, ;the cultutalsifuation of . 

■ 1 tote eigHtepnth-certtury Edinburgh or the key 
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life and works seems sensible enough, one 
would like to know, indeed, 1 think it is essen- 
tial that one know, a little more about the 
social and intellectual context, including that 
of the corpus of Carlyle’s own writings, than he 
has given us. 

One last carping comment: To my mind, 
Kaplan is overly fond of talking about Carlyle's 
“anticipations" of Victorianisiu. Quite apart 
from the fact that there now exists a consider- 
able literature dealing with the ways in which 
certain currents of “Victorian" thought mid 
feeling were to be found in England at least a 
generation before the Queen aseended the 
throne, there is an element of question-begging 
in the term “anticipation". Shouldn’t the real 
question be, not how Carlyle “anticipated" one 
or other aspect of the Victorian age; but, 
rather, how it came about that the idiosyncratic 
amalgam of ideas and attitudes which he partly 
inherited, partly constructed for himself, was 
taken up and welcomed by readers and au- 
ditors whose own formative experiences had 
been very different from his? 

The last word about Carlyle, particularly 
Carlyle within the context of his time, has not 
yet been spoken. But Kaplan's biography will 
have to be reckoned with. One of the things he 
does very well is to communicate the sense of 
how important family ties, the passage of time, 
the sense of place, and memories of the past 
were for Carlyle. In the first section of his essay 
on Johnson, separately published under the 
title “Biography", he wrote that “the Past is all 
holy to us; the Dead are all holy". For him the 
most touching incident in Johnson's life was 
the occasion when, fifty years after his father’s 
death, “he stood in the rain - his head bared, 
tears trickling down his face - on the very spot 
in the Uttoxeter marketplace where, as a 
young boy, he had disobeyed his parent". 
After Jane’s death, remembering that Inci- 
dent, Carlyle made it a practice to visit the spot 
in Hyde Park where Jane had died, baring his 
head, whatever the weather. 

He had lring been obsessed by memories of 
his own early life. One night in 1837 he rode 
through Ecclefechan: “The old kirkyard 
tree. . .was nestling itself softly agninst the great 
twilight in the north. A star or two looked out, 
and the old graves were all there, and my 
father’s and my sister’s, and God was above us 
all. I really . . . have no words to speak." As he 
grew to be a very old man - he lived lo (lie nge 
of eighty-five - and his friends kept dying, one 
after the other/the acute sense of time passing 


which suffuses nil his works necessarfe 
ccivcd greater scope. And Kaplan doji 
justice to it, us he calls the melancholy J, 
the dead and the dying, until, forly-fii J 
after his starlit ride. Carlyle washing? 
on his final journey to the place wherefcu 
born. * 

During the summer of 1849 he hadwamej. 
see for himself the dimensions of the h 
problem, and hml gone travelling in 
accompanied by Charles Gavan Duffy, ^ 
coach on the way tu Sligo the two menu 
joined by a young honeymooning coupb.c« 
lyle talked to the bride about sighlsetiw j 
the pleasures of travel. When he lefttbeoai 
for n moment, the bride turned to Dufyj 
asked: "Who is the twaddling old Scotch) 
who allows no one to utter a word boUb 
self?" Duffy later repeated her remark loti 
lyle, who wits mortified. 

There arc doubtless more than b frirpeqj 
today who would heartily second the 3 
cutting comment. Yet the old (waddlerrefe 
to shut up. Sartor Resurtus can still touch 
innermost feelings of those who havekxtdp 
way in the spiritual maze of ourowntime .1 
French Revolution has withstood a ceotutya 
a half of historical criticism; so that when 
want to know what storming the Bartikt 
stopping the King at Varennes or living tnhi 
during the Terror was really like wefum.noB 
the statisticians and the retrospective sodi 
ogists, hut to Carlyle. Past and Present^ 1* 
ism, and those two marvellously perctp 
essays, “Signs of the Times”, and "Quads 
tics", remain essential documents for 
dent of the nineteenth century in Gaghil 
As for Carlyle's political ideas, axil 
readily agree with Mazzini's critique, ilut.1 
forms of government appear lo him aha 
without meaning; such objects as the eA 
sions of suffrage, the guarantee of any mi 
political right, are evidently in hiseyattt 
things, materialism more or less dkjBm 
But when Mazzini went on to retnaritiiaairi 
of incredulity, that what Cartyle /sekiedi 
require was that men should grw fcj 
the number of just men shoUjd Mtiek* 
among us, even while at first 'dismissingWN 
requirement ns beyond reason, or 
does not in some corner of his nuridudW 
share Curlyle's hope that such a change^ 
indeed come about? And moreover, »! 
might be worth working for?, Do I soqridBu 
missionary myself? It's all Carlyle's fauh.^ 
alive und well (except for occaslonBl tim* 
trouble), mid living in Mr Kaplan's 
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There is a pleasing irony in the title of the first 
of J.K. Galbraith's two books, of which it 
would be uncharacteristic of the author to be 
unaware. The four essays in The Voice of the 
Poor purport "to consider the advice which the 
old countries should be hearing from the new". 
In fact, of course, they are nothing of the kind: 
they ore simply a statement of Galbraith's 
views on n number of issues, some of which - 
such as the need for an incomes policy in the 
advunced industrial countries - are not much in 


the forefront of the consciousness of the de- 
veloping countries. And Galbraith's voice - to 
judge by the £7.20 (hat his publisher is charging 
for these eighty small pages of large print - is 
not well described by the title. 

Nevertheless, the essays arc worth reading 
for their succinct and persuasive opinions on a 
number of contemporary issues. The author 
stresses, for example, the importance of educ- 
ation in developing countries, as opposed to 
investment in physical capital: education is 
something that promotes development, not a 
luxury to be afforded only as a country be- 
comes more developed. The risk of collision 
between American and Russian economic phi- 
losophies in developing countries is seen ns 
exaggerated: the strength of nationalism in 
these countries renders such imported creeds 
impotent. The dangers of the nuclear arms race 
are re-stated, as are the appalling costs to the 
developing countries of their massive arms im- 
ports and the wars and civil wars their posses- 
sion generates. There is nothing much new in 
all this, but nothing unimportant either. 

The Anatomy of Power is an altogether more 
ambitious enterprise, While incorporating 
much that is familiar in Galbraith's philosophy 
- such as the feebleness of the operation of 
market forces in advanced capitalist economics 
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More than thirty years ago Richard Titmuss, 
then the new Professor of Social Administra- 
tion at the London School of Economics, 
broke through the boundaries previously im- 
posed on, his subject and asserted thut discus- 
sions of sotiaL welfare and social policies must 
take account of the impact of the tax system 
and the growing range of benefits provided for 
their workers by employers: “fiscal welfare" 
and “occupational welfare” were as important 
as the social services, and often worked in con- 
trary directions. It has taken a long time for 
scholars to pay much more than lip-service to 
his injunction. Richard Hemming’s book, 
which packs a great deal of lucid analysis of all 
three systems into 200 pages, shows why. 

Taxation, social security, housing benefits 
and the private sector of the pensions industry 
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■ f : thanaine fields. Inevitably, therefore, there 
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Hemming concludes that “very fpw of the 
-.:•■ Employed or unemployed could be better off jti 
y Unemployment than in employment.’" People 
. j: who get almost as much money when out of 
'.*• <: work as they get when In work ace described In 
v i"; ;iihe jargon a$ having "high replacement rates". 
• ' They undoubtedly present political problems. 


j 7,' , l . c p w1 name ; will not be so 

dull a. business as it might seem. 

This hope Is not dashed. Margaret Stonyk 
“combining a selective 
brevity with justice"; she has performed that 
task »nd dope more; she has produced a very 
■ readable.-hqok; Its structure is simple. The 
S C€ntUr y to popped up; quite sens- 
.ibly, toto four periods; each has its introduc- 
after' which the authora of the 
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evaluating all the main policy prescriptions for 
social security now being offered. His own pre- 
scriptions are pragmatic, building on existing 
institutions in (he short run with the hope of 
more radical changes in the longer ran. 

So good a book demands careful criticism. In 
his next work I hope Hemming will tackle 
several issues neglected in this one. He shows 
that one-parent families tend to suffer the most 
severe poverty, and he might have added that 
there are likely to be more and more of them. 
After chapters dealing with pensioners, the 
disabled, the sick nnd the unemployed, it is 
surprising to find no systematic analysis of in- 
come support for lone parents and the policy 
options available for this group. 

Hemming repeatedly asserts that “the most 
desirable feature of a sodBl security system is 
that it be capable of relieving poverty". That 
tends to be the usual assumption of academics, 
but it was not the main motive of those who 
originally created the system. The Poor Law- 
one of its origins - was indeed intended to 
relieve poverty. But that element of the system 
now accounts for no more than 13 per cent of 
total expenditure on social security. Pensions 
are far the biggest element, originally invented 
to transfer income for everyone, regardless of 
need, from one stage of life to another. Then 
come child benefits, untaxed and paid without 
arty means test. If Margaret Thatcher or Neil 
Kinnock told their Pany conferences that 
henceforth the social security system would 
give top priority to the relief of poverty they 
would quickly be told to think again. Hem- 
ming’s unhistorical and politically innocent 
principles may be right, but if he wants politi- 
cians to take them seriously he will have to 
argue for them. 

I hope he wilt also look more closely at tfae 
wage system. He writes that tbe whole tangle 
of problems about ' raeqns:teslefl benefits, 

; progressive taxation and work incentives, col- 
lectively known as "the poverty trap", “would 
indeed be less of a problem if the low-paid 
earned more while pay levels generally re- 
mained unchanged”. Family income supple- 
ment,' the main cause of the poverty trap, could 
then be abolished - and.agood thing too, since 
only half the people entitled to it are aclunlly 
getting it. Elsewhere he reviews research 
which shows that there Is ho systematic rela- 
tionship between the dUiributfnn of incomes 
within different countries and tbf' ccon^ptlc 
performance of these countries, ami suggests - 
that “the limits to redistribution are not eco- 
nonjlc .all, but political". But these IcodS nrc 
riot followed up. , , v 

Do we. really need s, wage system Wipe * 1 
offers such . dramatically Unequal .rewords? 
Could tax and benefit systems be greatly slip* 
pilfM'if y/e had a more equqlj pattern pf earn- 
ings? Are the mimi-btyidlng complications of 
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- it presents a new analysis of what power 
consists in, how it works, and how these factors 
have changed down the centuries. 

Conveniently, according to Galbraith, pow- 
er “yields strongly... to the rule of three. There 
are three instruments for wielding or enforcing 
it. And there are three institulionsor traits thut 
accord the right to its use." First, there is con- 
dign power - the ability of those who possess 
power to inflict punishment on those who do 
not submit to (heir will. Second, there is com- 
pensatory power - the offer of reward to those 
who do what is wanted. Third, nnd more subt- 
ly, there is conditioned power - the power to 
Instil values or beliefs that lead people to be- 
have of their own accord in (he ways that most 
suit the interests of the powerful. The three 
sources of power - “the attributes or institu- 
tions that differentiate those who wield power 
from those that submit to it” - arc personality 
or leadership; property; and organization. 

These categories are hammered home 
throughout the book, in a variety of contexts. 
One interesting example is the medieval 
Christian church, to which nil six categories are 
relevant. On the one side were the compelling 
personality of Christ, the immense wealth 
which the Church accumulated, nnd the elabo- 
rate international organization which it de- 
veloped. On the other were the condign 
punishments it meted out to heretics; the 
earthly riches it bestowed on its most successful 
servants; nnd, above all, the beliefs with which 
it imbued its adherents about the sort of be- 
haviour in this world that would lead to cither 
everlasting bliss, or eternal torment, in the 
next. Thus the Church possessed every kind of 
power, and exercised it in every kind of way. 

Things arc very different now, at any rate in 
the Western democracies. Condign power is 
exercised only by the state , in accordance with 
the rule of law. Compensatory power 1ms been 
weakened by affluence and social security. 
Conditional power is overwhelmingly the most 
important kind. Similarly, personality and 
property have been largely superseded by 


organization as the main instrument through 
which power is exercised. Politicnl leaders 
have, to be sure, never been more visible, and 
wealth is used, if not to buy votes directly, at 
least to purchase prime television time. But 
real power now lies with organizations, ranging 
single-issue groups like America's notorious 
National Rifle Association to the huge gov- 
ernmental bureaucracies. Such at any rate is 
the main thread of Galbraith's case; and it is 
not unpersuasive. 

Those - and they are numerous - to whom 
Galbraith’s views arc anathema will find 
Samuel Brittan's latest collection of essays 
much more soothing. For the two men are 
poles npart (it is significant that ncither's name 
appears in the other's lengthy index). Brittan 
believes in the workings of the market; Gal- 
braith does not. Galbraith believes in incomes 
policies; Brittan does not. And so on. Brittan's 
pieces, all of which have appeared before fn 
one form or another, nre cool, rational, subtle 
and technical. They demand more effort than 
Galbraith, and arc generally more stimulating. 
But whether they arc equally convincing Is for 
the reader lo judge. 

Richard Rose’s Do parties make a difference? 
has just been rc-issucd In a second, revised 
edition (204pp. Macmillan. £20; paperback 
£6.95 . 0 333 353 22 6 ). The book aims to 
explore whether the Conservative and Labour 
parties have niude a difference to the way 
Britain has been governed in the past twenty- 
five years, and to analyse the disparities 
between political rhetoric and political reality. 
The four years that have elapsed since the 
book's first publication allow Professor Rose 
to contrast the adversary rhetoric of the 1980s 
to tiic rhetoric of consensus which obtained in 
the preceding two decades. A new preface 
contrasts cunent Conservative nnd Labour 
rhetoric, an updated analysis of economic 
trends establishes Lhe nature ofthe problems of 
the Thatcher administration, and a new epi- 
logue examines the 1983 General Election. 
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By Sean Sheegreeti. Shesgreen shows that the four Times of the Day 
eeries-an iconoclastic portrait of jeveryday llte In elghteenlh century 
Londoni-operatea oh another level of sallfe as Well.' £17.50 

: / THE AESTHETIC POINT OF VIEW 

. : ; Selected Essays • ' ' ; • f 

By Monroe 0. Beardsley. Edited by Michael J. Wreen and Donald 
„ Mi Callen. This book brings together twenty clbsdly connected pieces— 


six of them new — on diverse aspects of aesthetic experience. 
' : !. ; ’ • £29.25 dloUi; £17. 

• CORNELL UNIVERSITY PRESS 


£17.00 paper 
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Savaging and savagery 


Purgatorial pedagogy 


Rosemary Dinnage 

ANTHONY WEST 
Heritage 

309pp. Seeker and Warburg. £8.95. 

043656592 7 

As the whole world knows by now. Heritage is 
a roman d clef. There is no mystery about it, 
and the key has been willingly offered, if not 
positively forced upon us by the author. The 
embarrassed reader who does not know where 
to look is firmly told in the introduction where 
to fix his eyes: on Anthony West's distin- 
guished parents, Rebecca West and H. G. 
Wells. When he wrote this novel in the 1950s 
about his upbringing Rebecca West blocked its 
publication; all the portraits in it, including 
those of his parents’ later partners and of his 
half-brothers and their waves, are to some de- 
gree unflattering. It was published in 1955 in 
the United States and now, Dame Rebecca 
having died at a great age, makes its delayed 
appearance here. 

West makes himself extremely clear in his 
introduction. Heritage , he says, is n positively 
genial work in view of his mother’s later be- 
haviour. In the book he had chosen the nnme 
Savage for his hero, after the poet Johnson 
wrote about in his Lives, who was pursued 
almost to death by a monstrous mother. His 
own mother, he says, did not actually, like the 
Countess of Macclesfield, try to get him 
hanged. But from his puberty onwards her 
aim, he continues, was to “do me what hurt she 
could, and she remained set in that determina- 
tion as long as there was breath in her body to 
sustain her malice". According to him, she 
blocked his career, made public scenes, tried to 
break up his marriage, tricked him out of his 
financial inheritance, and wrote hundreds of 
letters to people denouncing him. 

There are passion and trngedy, therefore, be- 
hind the writing of this book, even if not ade- 
quately conveyed within it, and Savage is in a 
double sense an appropriate name for its cen- 
tral figure. Biographers will or will not even- 
tually confirm the wretched record. In the 
meantime it is very hard to judge the book 
simply as a novel rather than a document, and 
perhaps we are hardly intended to. It is, at the 
least, readable, adequately accomplished, and 
perhaps rather better than Rebecca West's 
own early fiction. It is doubtful if it would 
attract much attention, though, without its 
background. 

Dickie Savage is five or six when the.story 
ppens, and Jiving with his actress mother and 
Scottish nursemaid in a Kensington flat. The 
portrait of the mother, Naomi Savage, is in- 
sipid and one-dimensional; she is shallow, 
mendacious, and selfish, though sometimes in- 
dulgent, wedded to the theatre and to her pri- 
vate performances i- a conventional maternal 
baddie, From the child's point of view she is, 
mysterious and moody; their life is altogether a 
mystery to him, but although he has not been 
told Who his father is there is no real attempt at 
representing the puzzle this would haye been’ 
(in the novel Father appears for the first time. 1 


when the child is nine, while we know from 
published correspondence that in fact Wells 
was on the scene from the start). 

Time, vague and structureless in this no- 
chapters novel, somehow passes and we find 
Dickie at prep school. On to the scene comes 
his father Max Town (H.G.W.) and his mis- 
tress Lolotte Grflfin Essling-Sterlinghoven 
f Odette Deun). Lolotte is a dreadfully un-Eng- 
lish and embarrassing lady who kisses Dickie 
in full view, calls him a Wunderkind, and prat- 
tles of getting a little Essling-Sterlinghoven for 
herself (“no more contraception from now on, 
Max”). 

Dickie begins to spend much time in the 
delicious French ambiance of his newly dis- 
covered father's flat in Paris and then villa in 
Provence. His parents are explained to him by 
a friend of the family: 

You see they're both so wonderful at making up 
stories on the strength of a few facts that they don't 
very often pay very much attention to the humdrum 

sort of stories that most people live They met, 

(hey fell in love, nnd they both made up wonderful 
stories about what the rest of their lives were going to 
be, and what the other person was like. And when 
they started living together they found how different 
the stories were, and how badly they fitted into each 
other's stories. 

Lolotte, out of kindness, provides a pretty 
German girl to seduce the now teenage Dickie, 
and this gives him the confidence to confront 
the next parental whim, Naomi's marriage to a 
bluff and very rich colonel and her renuncia- 
tion of the stage. It is not to last; the final shock 
is her deserting the colonel and going back to 
the stage. One result is that Dickie will be 
deprived of the estate in the country which the 
Colonel was going to leave him as surrogate 
son. But the ending shows something of the 
“geniality" which Anthony West now regrets; 
having written his parents out of his system he 
comes to a sort of truce with them. Naomi, he 
tells his stepfather, can only be what she is. 
“She's been a loving mother, and an absolutely 
indifferent one who had a child by mistake, 
she's been a cold-hearted bully, and a wonder- 
ful friend . I wouldn't, now I’m not demanding 
that she always appear in a particular role, 
have her any different.'' 

The author may well feel a kind of geniality 
at the solution that his fantasy account of his 
childhood provides for him. In three ways, at 
least, it changes Che factual record (as a novel Is 
of course entitled to do). First, it keeps his 
parents apart from the start. Second, 
it keeps his mother and stepfather apart too; 
Rebecca We6t did not in fact leave her much 
appreciated husband. Third, it deals with a 
basic issue that perhaps underlies much of the 
tragedy and savagery, the issue of abandon- 
ment and separation. We know that Anthony 
West was separated often and early from his 
mother; but in the novel it is not he who is 
abandoned but the Colonel. Naomi’s crime is 
that she leaves people, but when the climactic 
leaving comes the son has the upper band; he is 
the one to explain her to his bereft stepfather. 
“H was not at all a bad thing to be ‘at liberty’ 
and free” is the. concluding sentence. But 
sometimes it is. ' : ■•••= 
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Douglas Dunn 

IAIN CRICHTON SMITH 
Mr Trill in Hades and other stories 
l68pp.Gollancz.£7.95. . 

0575 034173 

Today’s school bully is unlikely to look like 
Flashman. He is more likely to resemble the 
complicated and psychotic thug of Ian Crich- 
ton Smith’s tale “In the School". Deserted by 
his long-suffering cronies, and intent on arson, 
Terry in that story is prevented from putting a 
match to a paraffin-soaked classroom by a 
mass haunting of chalk-faced, begowned mas- 
ters: “He looked up and he screamed and he 
screamed and he screamed.” 

In spite of its tumult and violence , the ending 
of “In the School” is supernaturally contrived. 
Reality may be too harsh and unaccommodat- 
ing for quite so tidy a finale of poetic justice, 
especially on this subject - the evidence of 
newspapers and television documentaries sug- 
gests that Smith has avoided an intractable 
social problem with a literary flourish. It is a 
pity, for the story contains genuine insights 
into destructive character, the dependence on 
it of those less fulsomely delinquent, and their 
subsequent rejection of its malevolence. 

Smith's sympathies appear to lie with tradi- 
tional masters as much as with their bemused 
or dementing charges. “The Play”, however, 
shows a teacher whose sympathies are actively 
on the side of a class of non-academic girls 
infatuated with pop music and hairdressing 
fantasies. While the story espouses their digni- 
ty, sorrow and vivacity, and those of their 
teacher, it tilts into sentimentality, modified 
here and there by hard-hitting scenes and sen- 
tences. like the boys in “In the School”, the 
girls in Mark's class “read between the lines 
though they couldn't read the lines themselves 
very well”. Accepting that Mark’s girls are not 
stupid is not enough, however, and the extent 
to which they jolt their teacher into a height- 
ened understanding of the power of drama 
seems overdone. 1 

The worry and suffering of teachers loom 
larger in this book than those of the pupils. 

Final fling 


“Greater Love", like “The Ring”, tackles the 
suppression of private happiness as a conse- 
quence of too much bookishness and an obsess- 
ive dedication to teaching. In the first of these 
stories a veteran of two world wars sees it 
his duty to warn and prepare his pupils for a 
third, while “The Ring" is a beautifully 
observed and concise portrait of a deranged 
pedagogic romance seen through the eyes of a 
man grown to take his place in the profession of 
his unlovable teacher. 

“MrTrill in Hades", at eighty-five pages, isa 
vigorously sustained tale. Its knockabout de- 
bunkery of myth and antiquity is engaging and 
on a higher plane than mere academic slap- 
stick. At times, though, it wanders into bathos: 
“My name is Mr Trill, and I used to be a classics 
niaster at Eastbbrough Grammar, Dido,” 
Arch or comic? Whimsical or daring? There 
are moments when it is hard to tell which. 
Some passages, however, are only a little short 
of wonderful, as when MrTrill meets Orpheus, 
who demystifies his legend with the counter- 
mystique of art and its necessary suffering, iu 
“selfish passionate substance". His encounters 
with Sisyphus and Virgil also weight the ba- 
lance of the story in favour of the more pro-, 
found glamour of fiction than the earnest, 
schoolmasterly fun into which it is often in 
danger of falling. Trill's experience of Hades, 
through which he treks with his homely lug- 
gage, evokes the ordinariness of his cherished 
antiquity. It is all brought to bear remorselessly 
on Trill’s humouless, selfish and asexual pro- 
pensities. Aeneas's leavetaking of Dido, for in- 
stance, is paralleled with Mr Trill's deception 
of a former girlfriend in one of a series of 
lengthy flashbacks. 

It is a powerful piece of writing which de- 
fends the values of antiquity as tbuch as it 
domesticates them to the contemporary world. 
"The human soul”, claims a disappointed, sell- 
loathing Virgil, “that is what is important, the 
infinite tenderness.” Mr Trill’s re-education 
through the mouthpieces of Orpheus and the 
rest, conveyed often in imagery and turns of 
phrase characteristic of lain Crichton South’s 
poetry, cunningly and uncompromisingly sub- 
jects a character to exhausting' self-scrutiny; 
Gilbert Pinfold had an easier time of it. : 


■ ; i .o v : i . ■ • \ 1 •. . ' . i 


; Shamelessly sentimental, unsquashably 
{ ; exuberant, she has a rare understanding of 
character and a wily way .with words 
li true, novelist who has, with 
tfts her first novel, most 
‘ arrived.” . 


£8.95 




Patricia Craig 

. CATHERINE HEATH 
Behaving Badly 

,224pp. Cape. £7.95. 

0224029576 

* I 

Qn page 146 of Catherine Heath’s new novel a 
minor character sits engrossed in a work by Fay 
Weldon - significantly, Remember Me, in 
which, we remember, a jettisoned wife refuses 
to make the best of her new condition. No 
doubt this can be construed as a tribute from 
one author, whose characters exist in certain 
social circumstances, to another, who had 
already marked out those circumstances as her 
own particular territory. A redundant wife and 
an active one, the husband who ditched the 
former and took up the latter, the daughter 
busy cultivating independence id Battersea, 
the awful old Jewish grandmother laying plans 
in her attic - the cast-list from Behaving Badly 
might be'said (oteproduce the quintessential 
Weldon groupitig. . / 

’ . . 'Catherine Heat|i‘s manner, however, sedate 
and; Sardonic, doesn’t resemble Weldon's at 
all; in this respect phe's more akin to Elizabeth 
Taylor qr Barbara Pym; there, are other 
>. echoes. Her title sUrely cbnstitiftesa nod ip the ( 
, directiortof MoUy Keene, whpSe purpose - io 
, construct social comedy but of a special code of 
cdnduCt r is similar to her ;owri. But Catherihe 
■ , Heflth'. fqj- all the Jlteraiy 'effects her novel 
recalls, is (Jeff enough to modify 11)6 effect of ; 
her J deliberate borrowings: by superimposing ■ 
bn them a narrative mood entirely her own. It ■ 
is compounded, in' about equal measureg, of 
frivolity and desperation. - . > 

j ; the central character is Bridget, hor8e-faced 
and husjjmdlew,^ acquire^ an 

understanding of ihOffMtivenpss of good 
be^ayiqpr;;If life lacfca all In tertst^ any change 
O^chcumstaqpeS can 5 ! oniy.b^.for ’the better; 
Bridget arriy^ at ber own old tibcim ift : Hwnp-. • 


stead, now occupied by her ex-husband Mwk ■ - 
and his second wife Rebecca, and blithe^ 
establishes- herself in the spare room. Thli ii 
contrary to the wishes of everyone except > • 
Frieda, the malevolent old mother-in-law who • 
lives upstairs. ' r . j/-.; 

Farce is the proper mode to accommodate ... 
such doings; and the evening of Bridget’s ad- 
vent ends appropriately with a doctor arrjvlflg . ■ 
to minister to Mark’s two wives, one wtM 
broken foot and the other with a broken hwo- 
Bridget slays on until, the fun of the airangfr .• 
ment having begun to evaporate, she oust* w . 
daughter PhylUda from her flat in Batten^ 
and installs herself there instead. She lsnY* 11 1 ■ . 
fact, the first dependent to make inconsiderate ^ 
demands on a relative: the querulous grand- r.. . 
father of another young tenant is already 0*. ^ 

the spot, causing stinks and upsets. , • S J 7 

Bridget takes charge of repellent Mr R^- ; 

ditch, while Thyllida, driven resentfully c#* * 

to her father’s house in Hampstead * becoms 
profitlessly infatuated with the black paStorw. ^ 

! 'a! church in CroydohiUnregenerato Fried* . jjv ; 
dqtester Of her son’s current wife,allowiM( • 
thoughts to dwell pleasurably on th6 po^ n ’ : r/ 

' ties of Vobdoo. Eventually, backin Batteiw. • 
the most effete of PhyWda’si yoting 

. provides a focus for Bridget's.newestand iii^,. ^ 
extravagant enterprise. gy.j 

v All this, urbane and businesslike-in *5 / z---- 
It’S get. out. makes’diverting reading. B u ‘ !' 
also; in its.raore serious moments, * 

of the therapeutic 1 value of the final 1 ® 

■ •' [' — l-V : ' ■ . .. . 

The; tenth apodal payid^Higba^,^^ 
awarded for a first published novel. one®, . -g - 
tjon !. of i sijpit stories, Will be : 

November : this wear! 'The judges .*?..^ ■, 


inc closing - uaic tor cnuics," 

’ : Further infornfotjpn 
Morgan; National Bopk^eag^ 

' a ! 
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Dialects of arcadia 


George Steiner 

JOHN OAYLEY 
Selected Essays 

217pp. Cambridge University Press. 

£19.50 (paperback, £7.95). 

0521258286 

The current state of literary criticism, of liter- 
ary studies, is not easy to make out. At one 
extreme there are semiotic and “deconstruc- 
tive” techniques which, more or less explicitly, 
aspire to philosophic radicalism and which 
have devised for themselves a range of special, 
sometimes esoteric, vocabularies. At the other 
extreme, there is the bulk of journalistic and 
periodical reviewing, of belletristic talk about 
books past and present. The conventions of 
this literate discourse have not greatly altered, 
except in formal spaciousness and elevation of 
tone, since the nineteenth century. 

Between these extremes there is a bewilder- 
ing variety of rhetorical and methodological 
modes. It includes the more or less straight- 
forward historical, biographical, sociological 
commentary on writers and texts. Despite 
financial stringencies, such commentary con- 
tinues to pour from academic presses and qual- 
ity publishers. There is the sphere of literary 
and literary-philosophic essays addressed 
either to fellow-mandarins or, hopefully, to a 
general literate public. One must add to this a 
veritable industry of textual summary and ex- 
plication, of the pedagogical elucidation of 
“great” poetry, drama, fiction for the use of 
students, both at the university and secondary 
school levels. Meanwhile, editorial recension, 
philology, bibliography carry on along lines of 
pragmatic scruple already drawn by the 
scholiast of Alexandria and the master-editors 
of the Renaissance. 

Throughout this wide spectrum reciprocal 
notice and borrowings are, of course, active. 
Something of the structuralist, dcconstructive 
and “grammatoiogicai” approach is filtering 
down to eYeiMhe more conservative practices 
of university and high-journalistic literary 
criticism. The constant interplay between the 
academic lecture and the “elite” essay on the 
one hand, and the presentation of the same or 
closely related material and signatures by the 
media - the quality papers, the weeklies, the 
radio-talk - on the other, have produced hybrid 
forms. Viewed optimistically, these are Instru- 
ments of a defended, even, it may be, of a 
widening literacy. Seen negatively, as they 
were by Leavis, these same forms devalue lan- 
guage and sensibility to the profit of journal- 
ism. Heidegger's word was Gerede: the tidal 
wave of seemingly elevated chit-chat. Yet 
across this whole spectra m of discursive tac- 
tics, two central areas or dimensions seem, at 
present, rare. 

Of and by itself, literary criticism and the 
study of literature are secondary, parasitic, 
dependent means. By virtue of expressive 
strength and, usually, at the hands of those 
who are themselves major writers, certain 
commentaries on other men’s poems, plays, 
novels, can become primary literature. Samuel 
Johnson on Shakespeare, Coleridge on Woods- 
worth in the Blogmphia , Proust on and 
against Sainte-Beuvq, Mandelstam comment- 
ing on Dante, have passed into, the: canon,. 
More infrequently, a treatise or meditation on 
literary theory or some body of poetic work can 
be pf such illumination and argued reach that it 
wiki endure in thephjlosophicsyllabus, in epis- 
temology and aesthetics. This would be the 
case with Aristotle's Poetics, with Hfllderlln's 
expositions of Sophocles* with Walter Ben? 
jamin on baroque theatre or on Goethe’s Elec- 
tive Affinities. But in, foe vast majority oif cases, 
the critic, the exegellst, the literary historlan.or 
biographer, , operate* jn a wholly different 
dimension from that of the creative writer 
about whom .he is speaking. Currently modlsfi 
attempts lo blur, foi efface thJjt fundamental 
distinction, to make Of literary texts mere pre- 
.. texts for ^ondaiy. Interpretative discourse, 
are nonsense. They; are nonsense formally as 


to the principal political, philosophic, social 
issues of their time. They speak nf and to the 
centre in our historical circumstance. It is pre- 
cisely this focus which marks the stature, the 
life-force of the writing about writings in 
Matthew Arnold, in Edmund Wilson, in 
Sartre, in Lionel Trilling at his best. Con we, 
today, match these voices from the centre? 

A second lack is closely related to this ques- 
tion. Where, except in the masked, oblique 
claims of deconstruction, do we find authentic, 
fruitful ironies and doubts as to the entire 
enterprise? How many among our academic 
and literary pundits dare ask what it is they 
are realty doing, or of what import as the loud 
proliferations of jargon and gloss, of byzanline 
professionalism, of in-house tempests? Both in 
academia and in belles-lettres , be they “decon- 
structively post-modern" or rancorously tradi- 
tional, a note of complacent solipsism, of isola- 
tion from self-questioning, is unmistakable. 

Amid these prodigal claims and abdications, 
John Bayley's stance is distinctive but not 
readily definable. He is very much the Warton 
Professor of English at Oxford, whose un- 
forced criteria of reference are learned, who 
aims his argument nt his professional peers 
(Helen Vendicr, Harold Bloom). But though 
he has written finely on Chaucer, Shakespeare 
and Thomas Hardy, his best book to date is a 
monograph on Pushkin, and it is Russian nnd 
American poetry which seem to engage him 
most intensely. Professor Bayley is, in the true 
sense, a comparatist, a reader who finds the 
native ground under persistent influence, 
pressure, contrastive illumination from other 
tongues nnd traditions. He deeply distrusts the 
present-day “mastery of jargon" , the would-be 
enforcement on our visceral experience of 
literature of pseudo-systematic imperatives of 


interpretation or non-interpretation. He 
knows what phony arrogance is entailed by the 
proposition, emitted not very long ago by 
a Yale luminiary, that it has become more 
interesting and significant to read Derrida 
on Rousseau than to read Rousseau. Bayley’s 
own idiom is, however, highly self-conscious 
and, at limes, rechcrchd. We learn of “a 
medium as equal to startlement as it was at 
home in depths of equivocation"; of Vermeer's 
“intensification into pearly strangeness of 
domestic conditioning”; of “the general 
bosom's response” to familiar novelties. 
Moreover, in an amalgam characteristic of the 
current climate , this collection consists of short 
papers and book reviews (all but one previous- 
ly published) composed with erudite, oblique 
refinement, written academically, but issued in 
the daily press, the weeklies or the salient Lon- 
don and New York literary reviews. The atten- 
dant acrobatic strain is both exhilarating and 
inhibiting. 

Bayley proceeds from cardinal divisions. 
Literature leads us either into the story or into 
the being of the story-teller (sometimes, as in 
Keats, who is, with Pushkin, the abiding touch- 
stone, poetry “has it both ways"). The rarity of 
Auden in this “post-romuntic age” consists 
precisely in the lively reach nf interests in “the 
plural aspects and manifestations of the 
world”. In Wallace Stevens, Montale or Joyce, 
we observe "the slow, painful exploratory pro- 
cess which results in the organic creation". By 
sharp contrast , Auden is n “scald or court poet , 
leud man in a team, the analogy ugain being 
with modem activities like physics or film- 
making". Contrastivcly, there are the great 
“primary poets” like Shakespeare and Pushkin 
with “their omnivorous intuitive intelligence” 
and poets such as Blok and Yeats who require 


. tyeil as morally. Whp would be fhe greatest pf 
critics if h6 could bijt a; poqt who M ntakes fhe ; 
language live"? ; 

. : : • Where library prUjcjsin and study dp IqinK; 

• cend their inherent paraiftic jUatasy tneydp sq 
by addressing themselves, via the primary texh . 


The Grain-Shaped Room 

The barqiientinc Mozart 
Girding with its great' palladian sails 
Of light and shadow. ‘ 

The earth itself, with her sailing clouds. 

As if all her clothing shone, . 

The Goddess of the Shining Chamber: . 

Among the pillars of the docks 
Like ranks of small iron castles 
She heard the light, fleet steps 

Chasing behind her 
And could not go alone. 

Asked me to escort her. 

There we learnt , 

To fill our blank in. . 

Each had a door flush into its side, .! 

One could descend info the ; vaults 

Into caves that are fuff of grain; 

the stairs wijid down ,■ . j.. ... [ ,. 

Light as the turbinals of gullskulls: 

, We. brought our lamp to it, ; 

It shone all over "■ . 

! Like n dungeon of swept waier or of mica.^ 

Of air end light, foil ; - 

Like the pillared mbuntairi <jf the iiidririsei.'. 

Like a palace hung: with shirjing fishscule. . . . ; ' • ' V 
• Or clo$ie-tliatched .with mothttcule. i ... 

The light. 1 in t fte well ! , 1 .: ■ 

■ • •* . ’’ • ' • ■ :‘ : - 
. That shivered in its corridofjY ; ‘ 

So; When we enlpfed lliis^rnjn-shnpetl rpjim;! 

We uttered .so, gf eat it 'sigh s(ie had V 

And tell her foffojr thq.^hblp sLory v : ii v 


the “stimulus of ideas and mystic theories that | 
could be turned into poetic metaphor". To | 
grasp the difference between Akhmatova's 
poetry and that of other masters, wc must dis- 
tinguish “religion" from "conscience”. Reli- 
gion "does not come over in poelry but con- 
science, its precursor and attendant, can and 
does". 

At Iheir best, these groupings and disjunc- 
tions produce arresting, subtly persuasive in- 
sights. “For Keats, as for many other 
ninclccnth-cenlury imaginations, sex was a 
fairy world that vanished in consummation. 
Larkin in his own way inherits the tradition, 
inherits, too, its legacy of disillusion.” When 
polarities begin to converge, Bayley's criticism 
is at its most incisive. Consciously or not, there 
Is a touch of self-depiction in a remark on 
Wallace Stevens: 

The most important thing about Wallace Stevens’s 
poelry is that it seems fastidious, deeply pondered, 
idiosyncralically exclusive; but that it is really co- 
operative, communal, impressionistic and sketchy, a 
mitd show-off before persons who, like those in local 
church or Icciurc-hall, are already au fall with the 
preacher's (one. 

Brief, occasional as they are, Bnyley’s reviews 
of John Betjeman, of Lnrkin, of Ihc early 
Auden, of Akhniatnvu, of Blok, of Tsvetacvn, 
produce readings of loving, closcly-ohscrvunt 
authority. 

Elsewhere, this darting, humming-bird 
visitation of texts and of authors lacks pur- 
chase. A drastic misquotation of Mallarm6 co- 
incides with a general perfunctoriness in regard 
to French literature. The notices on CaneLti 
and on Milosz arc hurried (to cite just one 
point: as wc know from Fondane and Jean 
Wahl, Shestov did know his Kierkegaard, the 
problem being only one of chronology). Even 
in the more considered articles, pirouettes can 
end in confusion. What meaning can one 
nttach to the proposition "Mandelstam and 
Akhmatova, whom history had made greater 
poets than Blok or Yeats"? Passing ostenta- 
tion, not any felt pressure of critical and per- 
sonal assessment, seems to lie behind the ver- 
dict that Auden's translations from the eight 
songs in Mother Courage are “as superior to 
Brecht as the songs in Pushkin's Feast In Time 
of Plague are superior to their prototypes in 
John Wilson’s City of the Plague" -ia magis- 
terial ruling mode (he more damaging by an 
attendant sneer at Brecht's presumably 
teutonic "profound seriousness”. (With very 
few, exceptions, Brecht's stature as a lyric poet . 
is still terra incognita in English awareness.) . . 

A politics of liberal irony and compassion is - 
implicit in Bayley's poetics. Things Russian 
spellbind his heart and mind. If, at one pointy 
and in an image which seems somewhat- ... 
thoughtless, he sees Russian literature as 
having been led “Into the Soviet gas chamber”; 
he will, al other moments, marvel at its con- - 
tinued, unbroken vitality. A patient politics, 
furthermore, is at work in Professor Bayley’s 
understanding of the differences tmd affinities . 
between English and American modes of 
social, linguistic and personal experience. But 
the open ground on which the life of literature 
meets with conditions of politics In our society,- ; 
is touched on only by implication (there is one : '. 
delightfully waspish stab at :Mr Wedgwood ;; 
Benn’s' “feigned mc^knesip. ■ < '*• !;.•/' 

1 Nof ft tnete any explicit questioning pf 
whether, of the possible ways in which, literary 
discourse about literature, “the critic's job nf 
work" as R.P. Blackmur, o qervpus, haunted 
self-questioner, called It, matters, matters at 
all. Hence the somewhat complex -sensation 
left by Hits collection: of both p great openness 
to poetry 1 In its most diverse, 1 most 1 ribn- 
pntoChial appeal amj exigence, and of a 
guarded enclosure, of an echo-chamber inhab- 
ited , principally, by fcHow-practili oners of the - 
dialects of arcadia. , 

; Thomas Hardy Annual No. 2 edited by . 

Norinan Page (261pp. Macinjlian, £25. 0 333 7 
34157. 0), published this month, contains , 
twelve new fcssfty?, reviews of sojiiu recent 
books of Hgrdy ; scholarship and criticism, a - 
survey of studies arid a Hardy bibliography for 
- 198172. Among (he contributors, are Peter J, 1 

. « j ri: . f • 



■ Tayior and Merry n Williams. 
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\Y Standing up to the Habsburgs 


Gillis 


Geoffrey Parker 


r.d. wernham 

GEOFtfE . After Ibe Armada: Elizabethan England and ' 
The Cor the Struggle for Western Europe 1588-1595 

188pp. P 613pp. Oxford University Press. £32.50. 

0333 360 0198227531 

“My wr 

from ar n was blowing a gale in Dover Reads on the morning 

opening of 27 August 1588 and aboard his flagship, the ArA 

jpg how Royal, Lord Admiral Hwiatd was in an unusually 
stories b wiymood... 

the woi So starts R. B. Wernham’s new study of Eng- 

would c lish foreign policy, at almost exactly the same 

pretend moment that his previous volume ( Before the 

and fifty Armada, 1966) left off. By page 180 we have 

boys' br - reached the end of 1589; on page 460 we end 

his ninei the year 1592; on page 554, at a rather more 

verse . rapid pace, we reach February 18, 1595 and the 

travel, j end of the tale. This is history on the grand 

mance i scale, seldom now seen in these days of auster- 

and in 7 ■ ity among publishers. Professor WemhanTs 

ndvenlu ' book is still slimmer than the last full-scale 

brought account of this period - E. P. Cheyney, The 

Histoi History of England from the Defeat of the 

genre w Armada to the Death of Elizabeth /, published 

fashions in 1914 - but it is more sharply focused. Went- 

really fle ham has a wise to prove. First he wishes to 

overluol overthrow the current assumption (hat the nav- 

last cent al campaigns of Elizabeth's brave sailors and 

bold captains constituted the major part of her 
war effort against Spain; this volume estab- 
lishes beyond question Ihal most navnl opera- 
tions in these years were rather ineffective 
side-shows. The main thrusts - and the main 
costs - all occurred on the continent: in Picar- 
dy, Normandy, Brittany and the Netherlands. 
It was here that the majority of the 48,000 
English soldiers sent abroad during l hesc years 
fought t and often died); here too that the bulk 
of the £1.1 million spent on war was expended. 

The magnitude of England's commitment to 
the war against Spain mayseem surprising, and 
Wernham uses his striking figures to make two 
further points. First, they sustain his argument 
that the post-Amiada period represents the 
crucial phase in the struggle for hegemony in 
western Europe: despite the defeat of Spain's 
great fleet. Wernham insists, Philip n came 
within an ace of gaining control of France in 
1589-93. Had he done so, both England and 
the Dutch Republic must surely have been 
overwhelmed In their turn. That was why the 
parsimonious Queen spent so prodigiously in 
support of her allies - and to good effect. 
According to Wernham, without Elizabeth’s 
men, ships arid money* France and the Nether- 
lands would have fallen. The cost of this pro- 
longed' effort was, however, crippling. The 
mounting burdens and frustrations of the war 
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John Guy 

J.P. COOPER. . 

Laud, Men and Beliefs: Studies l&eariy- 
mpdernhistpry;. ; ' 

. Edi'tedbyO. E. AylmeraiidJ. S. Morrill. 
274pp. Hambledoti Press. £18. 
0907628265 
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were gradually translated into discontent 
among the Queen's subjects. One of the sub- 
themes in the book is the growth of hostile 
opinion and sentiment towards the govern- 
ment, on account of the war, which culminated 
in tile stormy Parliament of 1593. 

The focus of this book then, in all its detail, is 
resolutely English. The author, by his own 
admission, “tries to see the struggle for western 
Europe primarily as it may have appeared to 
Queen Elizabeth and her advisers rather than 
from some stratospheric international point of 
view". Actually, Wernham has little time for 
the “advisers". He passes over in silence the 
ardent debate conducted in court circles during 
these years over the correct war strategy to be 
followed. But perhaps he would argue that this 
debate did not matter. For him, foreign policy 
was "largely the story of day-to-day responses 
to the immediate pressure- of events and cir- 
cumstances". There was little time to shape a 
more general strategy. Certainly, some days 
were incredibly hectic. On April 8, 1589, for 
example, the postman brought nothing but bad 
news. First, the Queen’s ambassador in France 
sent urgent requests from King Henry for 
money; then news came in that the garrison of 
(he strategic Netherlands city of St Geer- 
tniidenberg had sold themselves and their 
charge to the Spaniards; finally, there was a 
desperate plea from Drake and Norris, still 
trying to launch their attack on Portugal, that 
the Queen should now pay for the expedition 
since they themselves had run out of cash! 
Elizabeth is often criticized for being indeci- 
sive. But when the documents are laid end to 
end like this, so that the scale of the problems 
facing her is revealed, her indecision seems less 
reprehensible. 

The cost of doing anything, especially by 
land, was a constant deterrent to action. At 
least naval operations offered the chance of 
prizes and also attracted private investment; 
sending armies into France did not. The 
French government did not even pay its share 
of the wages promised (o the English expedi- 
tionary force. Sometimes Henry IV sent no- 
thing; at other times he sent gifts in lieu of ca$h. 

In July 1592, for example, he sent the Queen a 
small elephant as a present. Not surprisingly, 
the documents record, “Her Majesty was not 
content with the sending of an elephant", for 
(he beast cost £200 a year to keep and was 
growing ail the time. In the end she sent it to 
her allies, the Dutch Republic. Yet not every- 
thing from France caused gloom. Even if the 
Queen did not appreciate elephants , she might 
have chuckled in August 1592 at the cover-note 
attached to a dispatch from her expeditionary 
force which was brought by a messenger called 
Mr God: "[you] must not think," wrote the 

i acres 

yalric and humanist notions are compared with 
juristic traditions. Cooper's elucidation of the 
concept Of gentility by reputation and of ideas 
of derogation is especially welcome. The paper 
on retainers seems stale by contrast; the editors 
are right that Cooper himself would not have 
published this inchoate essay. It: makes the 1 
point |hat the late Ttidor system was still a 
partnejxhip between landowners and cirown 
authority. The most valuable suggestion is that 
the question of the retaining of townspeople - 
; needs further research- : • • ■ • I 

Juxtaposition- .of the;- reprinted article® 
evokes something of Cooper’s .vision! He ! 
agreed with K. B. McFarlane that historians 
: were loo loyalist in the) r vieWs, amj his cori- 
tempt.jfoir Tudor hlstorjahi rialve enough to 
equate royjdjjolicy tyith progress, pr the ,com- 
:mon good Is Undisguised; Hedisapppoved, too, 

' of interpretatloria of Tudor and Stuart history 
that' showed irisensitivity tp the rich experience' 

' pflhe fifteenth fijnd eighteenth centuries. Con- _ 
; tlniilty aiid the broad sweep mattered. ; • . ; : 

Cooper's most seminal articles established ■ 

: laridecfestatei and challenged the assumption : 
that great lay landowners controlled much of . 
the land in eariy 7 moderp England. lie doubted ; 
whether the acreage peril pibd by greater land- i 
owners changed signiDcantly . between i436 
and 17(k).^$ concl^ion reinforc{!d the work 
of Thptnpsoriihutw^s reached byapiora tom- . 
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sender, ponderously, that "all his words be 
Scripture." 

A wealth of such delightful details, clearly 
narrated and elegantly woven with affairs 
of state into a single great tapestry, make After 
the Armada an enjoyable-as well as an informa- 
tive book. It must be noted, however, that 
it is based overwhelmingly on a single 
documentary source: the records of the Eli- 
zabethan State Paper Office, augmented by 
official documents in the Manuscripts Depart- 
ment of the British Library. These are muni- 
ments that Wernham knows better than any- 
one. For fifty years he has worked on the 
Calendars , and latterly on the Lists and Analy- 
ses, of the State Papers Foreign. It is inconceiv- 
able that he has overlooked anything of im- 
portance in that vast repository of correspond- 
ence and papers. His account of how England 
fought her war in these years is unlikely to be 
bettered. 

But what about why she fought; or why the 
war developed as it did? Here After the Arma- 
da appears less perfect. Wernham's account of 
set-pieces such as Parma’s siege of Bergen-op- 
Zoomin 1588 or his relief of Rouen in 1592, for 
example, are unacceptably one-sided. Thus 
the account of the former reaches its climax on 
page 46 with a failed Spanish assault for which, 
readers are informed, “Estimates of the num- 
ber of enemy killed or drowned varied between 
400 and 800, among them being Don Alonso 
d'ldiaquez son of the Spanish secretary of 
state". The sources for these statements are 
State Papers Foreign and the printed Calendar 
of the correspondence of Lord Willoughby, the 
English commander. But had Wernham con- 
sulted the papers of “the enemy", freely avail- 
able in Brussels and Simancas, he would have 
found different (and, perhaps, more reliable) 
estimates of losses; together with proof that 
Don Alonso de Idi&quez [sic] survived to be- 
come Colonel of a Spanish tercio in 1590, com- 
mander-in-chief of the Spanish forces in Fran- 
che Comtd in 1594, and Captain-General of the 
Milanese light cavalry In 1596. As for the siege 
of Rouen, which: here takes up four chapters, 
Wernham tells us a great deal about the role of 
English troops in events (although most of this 
is already adequately covered in H. A. Lloyd’s 
The Rouen Campaign , 1973); but he never ex- 
plains how Pantva contrived to raise the siege 
so unexpectedly in April 1592. The duke 
appears as a deus ex machlna commanding an 
overwhelming force from the Netherlands; he 
covered sixty-five miles in six days and so 
caught the forces of Elizabeth and Henry IV at 
a fatal disadvantage. But the only words of 
explanation for this feat come from a couple of 
Spanish letters accidentally intercepted by the 
English forces and therefore preserved among 


son, he deployed his findings on descent, man- 
ors, landholding and aristocratic indebtedness 
to attack Tawney and Stone. Since Cooper 
wrote, these topics have been surveyed for the 
period 1600-1800 by Sir John Habakkuk. 

.The essays on Wentworth unravel historio- 
graphical knots in ihe case of one man, The 
! relatipnship between Court and Country re- 
sembled a hall of mirrors. Wentworth's Par- 
liamentary career was set in a local context In 
which contacts, with tjie .Court weTe.the rule, 
distinctions, betweeri Court: arid Country atti- 
tudes were mutable arid transitory, rivalry was 
a vital catalyst, mediation and harmony were ' 
archetypal goals. As earl of Strafford, Went- 
worth's actions testify to the interdependence 
of office anjd profit, and the jteed for networks 
of pejrsonal patronage to supplement altruism. 
If Straffofd. sought reconciliation in 1640, he 
: had' also staked his fortune on the survival, of 
the regime in England and irelaijd.. Political 
arid personal, motivation united jn .a seamless 
'Vtfib. • • ; ■ ! '■ ‘ 

Historical models werri anathema to .Coop- 
, er , but comparisons between touhtrles arid cul- 
tures .were valuable, because they offered 
something better thian .the tpiism that any hia- 
tbrical situation Is unique! Statistics he thought 
damaginglfp^eMntedriutofcOntextortft.hey . 
disirouritw problCms raised by the evidence. It . 
■ is striking that lie irppugh ed ithe abstraction pf 
. the county <commuriity, as early as lOSfysrtfrer 


the State Papers Foreign. Parma’s numerous 
uninterceptcd letters on the subject to Philip n : 
are overlooked. ' 

Wernham’s reluctance to use foreign sources 
is not limited to military matters. In similar ! 
fashion , the comings and goings of the treasure 
fleets from America are here documented 
from ambassadorial reports contained in the 
Calendar of State Papers Venetian , rather than ! 
from the rich archives of the Seville House of 
Trade conveniently tnbulated in H. and P. 
Chaunu, Seville et I'Atlantique 1504-1650 , 
Volume Three (1955). Finally, Wernham's de- 
tailed account of the troubles in Utrecht, with' 
city magistrates loyal to Elizabeth opposed by 
provincial authorities loyai to Count Maurice, 
is based almost exclusively on State Papers 
Holland and adds little to the story already 
generally available. This is a pity, for a wealth 
of other sources exists in the Netherlands. 

How serious a disadvantage is this reliance 
on - in effect - only one archive? Certainly ^ 
there is nothing wrong with using the reports of ' 
English observers of Continental potentates, ! 
and their policies, to show what evidence was 
available to Elizabeth and her councillors as . 
they made their decisions; but diplomatic dis- ■ 
patches offer far less reliable guidance to the 
true motives and secret actions of those Con- 
tinental powers. It is doubtful whether English 
historians would take seriously a book pn Eli- 
zabethan foreign policy written entirely front 
(for example) the dispatches of the Dutch di- . 
ploraats resident in London. It is rather Ukz ■ 
trying to narrate the course of World War Two, . 
from British archives alone: El Alamein be- 
comes more important than Stalingrad; the 
Allied bombing offensive in Germany seepq 
an unqualified success; the invasion of Greece ■ 
and Crete remain miserable failures, rather 
than the crucial factor which delayed Hitler's . 
invasion of Russia by three months. But whritlf 
there were no other account of the war avail- -; ; 
able? Would we not welcome any clear and. ', 
well-documented history, whatever its- bias? 

For this, in effect, is the position regarding the T 
history of Philip H’s last decade,, Thbre is rto ’ 
adequate history, in any language, of the king's " 

sustained attempt to stem what he saw as the 
tide of heresy that threatened to engulf West- 
ern Europe. : 

After the Armada therefore makes an invalu- r 
able contribution to a major historical subject 

which has been unjustly neglected. Whatever. 

doubts one may have about the Anglocer\trfc 
perspective, this book fulfils triumphantly the . 
task chosen by its author: the story of h 
Little England saved Western Europe frbm 
Habsburg hegemony will not need to be told • ;; 
again. • ' . f 


the family and their interests usually crossed; • 
county boundaries. It Is only misguided county 
archivists and local historians of today who too . • 
often attempt by Procrustean treatment tx ^ . 
family archives to confine them within sum ^ 
boundaries." Lastly, he offered some asup; V- 
about the House of: Lords that are now ®?! , 
received wisdom of historians of Parliament^ f . 

Land, Meh and Beliefs shows that Cohfp 
was a historian for historians. He rerid :.«£*■;. # ' . • 
ciorisly but wrote little. He stood for - ' J ;; 
was best in the Oxford School of Modern . 

tory. His passion was historical evidence®’’ v,: • 
trammelled by nairroW 

izatiOn. His eruditiori, his distaBte for gc^v. ; 

aliZation, his' UnriillingnesB to state 

elusions since ' he s&w, spontanedusjy»' ®- ] ; 

objections to every argument - these 

demand dedicated or experf readers! “ • ; !j.; 


arcririfc. The qualities that made him * 
tipnisi Inhibited hfs productivity. lie , 


UI^D lU euu , lie jwllWMUwu m*i ”"VT' j 

few tpmarks, entirely fontariyelniriMM 0 .^- 1 ;' :. 
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Arranging the chaos 


Simon Digby 


PRAMOD CHANDRA 
On the Study of Indian Art 
134pp. Harvard University Press. £11. 
0674637623 

This slim volume by the Professor of Indian 
Art at Harvard contains the text of three lec- 
tures on Indian architecture, sculpture and 
painting. One regrets the lack of a fourth on 
the Indian decorative arts, prized highly both 
in the nineteenth century and today, but this 
would have strayed from the direction of Pro- 
mod Chandra's narrative. Much of his argu- 
ment concerns European reactions to Indian 
art, a subject previously surveyed by Partha 
Mitter in Mitch-maligned Monsters, (reviewed 
in the TLS of February 3, 1978), but there are 
major differences of approach. Mitter was con- 
cerned with the history of European taste and 
its prevalent aesthetic climate as applied to 
Indian art. His narrative wns interesting and 
curious; yet what Hegel or Ruskin, for exam- 
ple, thought about Indian art (and Ruskin 

jtLk ’ "<'■ ■- f V V'l i r i . 


ed the conceptual apparatus and the inclina- 
tion to conduct any valuable analysis of the 
substance and accident, inconography and ico- 
nology, symbolism and stylistic development 
of Indian temple sculpture. The vigour of the 
earlier tradition of British Indian "amateur" 
scholarship had decayed by the end of the 
nineteenth century. The great leaps forward 
were made by continental scholars trained in 
the evolving techniques and theory of art his- 
tory as a recognized academic discipline. 
Foucher worked on the GRndhara sculpture of 
the North-West Frontier and its parallels with 
Greco- Roman sculpture; and Jouveau-Dub- 
rcuil. proclaiming his lack of concern with 
questions of aesthetics, constructed historical 
typologies of medieval South Indian sculpture 
and temple architecture. Early twentieth-cen- 
tury British and Indian employees of the 
Archaeological Survey of India absorbed 
something of their methods of analysis. 

Indian painting was the last of the three Arts 
to acquire a taxonomy and modem admirers. 
A leading role was played by Ananda Kentish 
Conmaraswamy, of mixed Sinhalese and Euro- 
pean descent. Once again we linve a strange 
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“The druhken cobbler riding a lion" from the Shahnama of Flrdawjt (Sultanate India?) i 473-8, reproduced 
from Norah M. Tttley’s Persian Miniature Painting revleived on this page. 


thought about it often) contributes nothing to 
our own understanding of the subject today. 
Professor Chandra’s historical account is of the 
birth and development of scholarly techniques 
of analysis and of the ideas and attitudes which 
have influenced, sometimes encouraged but 
often impeded, the study of Indian art and 
works of art; to our own much extended know- 
ledge of Indian works of art and their historical 
context; and to our greatly enhanced apprecia- 
tion of their quality. 

Chandra concentrates on the description of a 
few major personalities in the tale of the mod- 
em discovery of one of the great and ancient 
artistic traditions of the world. He has a keen 
eye forthe diversity of the aims and the intel- 
lectual disciplines which they brought to the 
study of Indian art. The story begins in the 
1830s, probably as a result of the ferment 
caused by the decipherments and discoveries 
of James Prinsep, "firet of the great modem 
historians of India" whose "unrelenting and 
brilliant work - - ■ arranged the previous chaos 
of Indian history" < In art history, however, foe 
first serious contributor was an otherwise un- 
known Indian, Ram Raz, who in 1834 pub- 
lished a folio on the art of the Hindus, correlat- 
. ing.the working practice of $outh. Indian tem- 
ple masons with descriptions in a Sanskrit trea- 
tise of the architectural elements of the Hindu 
temple; The next contribution ym by an 
"Irascible" Scots indigo planter, James Fergu- 
son, who from 1929 to 1846 Investigated, drew 
apd described Hindu and Muslim architccture 
over a largo part of. the subcontinenti Far from 
applying European theories of architecture lo 
these Indian monuments, Fergusson on the 
basis of his. observations, and inference^ pro- 
ceeded to construct an ambitious' theory pf foe - 
course, at foe ■’ development of European j 
architecture;also. ; . . . : 

. In the plneteenih^century,' sculpture was ja 
, field .. In which, prevalent;, naturalism fitad ' 
adfoiratlpn . fbr; Creep-Roman . foodels was; 
cpipbiped with a .censorious hostility tqwanjs j. 
n^py.topwtSf pt.Hjnduism.and especially, ; l|s : 
explidt swwaUty,^ Fergutoon endti^ 

In tiie investigation, of Indian architecture lack-! ! 
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cross-fertilization of disciplines, for he ac- 
quired the taxonomic methods of the natural 
sciences as a student of geology and as Director 
of the Mioeralogicai Survey of Ceylon. His 
contribution to the study of Indian painting 
was only a part of his exceptionally wide-rang- 
ing activities related to Indian art history. A 
polymath and an idealist, Coomaraswamy 
absorbed many European intellectual influ- 
ences of his time (including those of William 
Morris and Paul Mus). As a theorist, Coomar- 
aswamy provided a convincing affirmation of 
the dignity and the "Indianness" of Indian art 
against a deep-seated tendency among West- 
ern writers to attribute Its merits to miscel- 
laneous Western influences, and be wrote a 
descriptive history of Indian and Indonesian 
art which has not yet been bettered. 

The frontispiece shows Coomaraswamy*s 
aquiline profile rising above the swathes of a 
long white woollen shawl; and perhaps a por- 
tion of his mantle has fallen, upon Pramod 
Chandra. He has made notable contributions 
in each of: the three fields vyhlch he surveys. 
Apart from his penetrating exposition ot the 
historical development of the study of Indian 
art, he provides n useful description of much 
work in progress todays He touche? on the 
perils which beset thd modern art historian of 
India-- among others, the crude accepted 
nomenclature for styles (usually dynastic or 
sectarian rather than regional); the tendency to 
examine in a purely local context develop- 
ments which are,- found synchronicaily over 
wide areas of the subcontinent ;.tho temptation 
to trim the evidence to fit novel hypotheses) 
and, too often, a Jack of knowledge of the 
relevant languages and of the cultural milieu 
which would be accounted disgraceful in art 
historians or Europe. The magisterial lone 
perhaps falters towards the close of the final 
section pn-.painllng, where so much; has come 
to ligiil in the last thirty years, and the partici- 
pate in the dtteovpry have often been on such 
Initiate tertisoflove, hate .’controversy arid 
, pitch cdibattle^Yn.thi^jsSjlflRrned. and Jtyiishi 
gUUM&the hlstoripgt'aphy, andipraotire- of foe* 
study of Irt’dUh ar), : ;* • \ T . 
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NORAH M.T1TLEY 

Persian Miniature Painting 

272pp , with 47 colour and 82 black-and-white 

illustrations. British Library. £40. 

0712300015 

Over the last few years Norah M. Tilley has 
brought out three books of major importance 
to Ihe study of Islamic painting. Her catalogues 
of 1977 and 1981 cover nil the Persian and 
Turkish (and some of the Indian) mininturcs in 
the collections of the British Library and the 
British Museum, and in the present handsome 
volume she has gathered the threads together 
and given us her overall view of Islamic paint- 
ing as represented in the collections she has 
served so long and so well. 

But although she takes the national collec- 
tions as her text, as it were, she discusses nnd 
illustrates (in black and white) the most impor- 
tant and relevant material elsewhere. (Most of 
the British Library material is well illustruted 
in colour.) Taking into consideration the two 
mnjor gaps in the collection, the early li-Kim- 
nid (Rashidiyya) school anil Bnysunghur’s 
Herat ncademy, the hook provides un eminent- 
ly serviceable account of the whole subject, 
spiced from time to time with the kind of com- 
ment that cun only he made by someone with a 
long experience of, and a strong affection for, 
the mutcrin! concerned. There is n good clear 
map. 

In her introduction Miss Titley says that one 
of her main objects has been to "introduce less 
well-known miniatures to those familiar with 
the subject”, and this she has most assuredly 
accomplished. The Gulistan of ct460, the 
Diiran of Baqi, the remarkable range of early 
Turkish manuscripts, and the crucial Bengali 
Sharaf Name are cases in point, and nil lovers 
of the subject will be grateful for these excel- 
lent reproductions. 

The full title of the book is "Persian Minia- 
ture Painting and its Influence on the Art of 
Turkey and India", and, after the main schools 
of Persian painting — the early fourteenth cen- 
tury, the Jalayrids, Shiraz, Herat, (hip Turk- 
mans, and the Safavids — Ottoman Turkey is 
given perceptive and sympathetic treatment, 
followed by Sultanate and Mughal India. The 
book ends with two useful chapters; the first on 
"Methods and Materials", and the other on 
"Literature”, giving a brief sketch of the liter- 
ary sources of the favourite subjects of illustra- 
tion. In the former the rather astonishing state- 
ment is made that artists carried about precious 
manuscripts from place to place to provide 
themselves with models. But surely these 
volumes, once completed, remained the prized 
possessions of their patrons? 

A current controversy in the study of Persian 
painting concerns (he question of prc-Mugbal 
miniature painting in India, which Titley con- 
siders in the chapter on "The Sultanate Period 
of India and' the Influence of Persian Art* 15th^ 
mid- 16th century”. So far as the British lib- 
rary is concerned, the centre of controversy is 
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the Shahnama of 1438 (Or 1403), formerly the 
property of the translator Jules Mohl. This 
manuscript is very closely linked stylistically 
with two others, both copies of the Khanvsa 
(Quintet) of Nizami, one in the Library of 
Uppsala University ( 1439), and the other in the 
Topkapi Library at Istanbul (1441). The 
strongest stylistic link between these three , and 
a feature which occurs nowhere else, is a 
method of representing clouds by horizontal 
white streaks. This may be regarded as the 
forerunner of a scvenieenlh-century Indian 
convention admirably illustrated in pl42of the 
present volume (Punjab, 1686). Titley finally 
comes down in favour of a western Indian ori- 
gin for the 1438 .Wifriiwmnr, but places the 
other two members of the group at Shiraz. I 
venture to suggest that this illogical separation 
is an untenable compromise; these three 
manuscripts are stylistically inseparable, 
though the 1438 Shaluinma is admittedly of 
lower quality than the other two. If Ihe author 
is convinced that the 1438 manuscript is Indian, 
then the other two must be so too. Titley 
argues that tile streaky white clouds “must 
have been" a fenturc of the Muzuffurid style of 
Shiraz. But no such clouds appear in any 
known Muzuffurid work. The so-called "Small 
Shahnamas" of the previous century are also 
involved in this problem. The reasons (or re- 
garding them as Indian arc very strong, but 
Titley puts them ut Tabriz, even using the 
qitcKlion-bcgging expression "Small Tabriz 
Shahnamns'' . LatCT. however, she makes 
effective use of the Bengul manuscript of 1532 
to solve the ancient problem of the British 
Library's Yusuf and Zulaykha manuscript (Or 
4535), though not everybody will accept the 
date (15U8) in a fly-leaf inscription. 

Miss Titley has not been very well served by 
her editors. Childish spelling mistakes such as 
“dignitory" (twice), “oxydisation”, and “Cas- 
lilP (for "Castile" several times) should not be 
allowed to occur in a publication from the Brit- 
ish Library; and misprints of dates (1334 for 
1354 on p21, 1490 for 1590 on pl93, and 1495 
for 1595 on pl941 should have been corrected. 
There arc a few minor errors: Mani (d272) 
obviously could not have had any Muslim con- 
temporaries (pl4); the miniature from the 
Khwaju Kirmsmi manuscript of 1396 illustrated 
in fig 12 does not depict Sultan Sanjar, but 
Sultan Malik b. Arslan, with whom a similar 
story is associated; the. colophon of the cele- 
brated Shiraz Zafar Natna manuscript <p50) is 
dated to 1436 not 1434 (cf pS8, where the cor-*, 
reel date is given); and one would have thought . 
that it was by now generally agreed that the 
magnificent "Sleeping Rustam" (fig 38) dales 
from the early sixteenth rather than from the 
late fifteenth century. It is strange that the 
- book contains no mention of the late sixteenth- 
century Shahnama (Add .27257), one ,of the 
British Library's most splendid Persian manu- 
scripts. Nevertheless, the book : can be unre- 
servedly recommended as a useful and, stimu- 
lating companion to Titley's two preceding 
catalogues, and it should be used In.capjunc-i 
tion with them. It is a splendid monument to 
mark her much regretted retirement. 
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Science for businessmen 


Bernard Dixon 

RICHARD CASEMENT 

Man Suddenly Sees to the Edge of the Universe 
204pp. The Economist. £4.95. 
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As a journalist, Richard Casement was an in- 
novator. He not only persuaded (he editor of 
The Economist to launch a science and techno- 
logy section; he went on to write much of it 
himself, with extraordinary insight and indus- 
try. When he died in 1982 at the age of forty, 
every science correspondent in the country 
knew that Casement had established some- 
thing unique - in a sector of their craft where 
opportunities for creativity might have been 
considered mediocre. And his death was 
mourned with particular sadness because nil 
recognized that his pioneering exercise, 
though abundantly successful, was far from 
complete. 

As this fine anthology of his writings reminds 
us. Casement’s hallmark was the breadth of 


knowledge and wisdom he distilled into a 
magazine section whose principal task was 
simply to inform readers about “R & D" and its 
associated business opportunities. Three 
aspects merit particular attention: Richard 
Casement's skill in fulfilling that primary 
objective in a field already occupied by other 
distinguished commentators; his felicitous 
manner of explanation, blending factual 
weight with colourful analogy; and his sensitive 
assessment of the strengths and cautions which 
characterize scientific methodology. 

First, the world of microchips, biotechno- 
logy and the so-called sunrise industries based 
upon them. “The nineteenth century was the 
age of steam and steel. The industrialised 
world is now entering the age of electronics,” 
Casement wrote in 1977. 

Integrated circuits will multiply ail over offices, fac- 
tories, homes, shops, aircraft, cars and what have 
you. They will control factory machines, enable you 
to turn the oven on by telephone before leaving the 
office, minimise your car’s fuel consumption and 
exhaust emission, automatically debit your bank 
account when you go shopping, and end the day 


playing poker with you. They consume practically no 
energy, and their basic raw material is silicon, ie 
sand, the second most abundant element on earth. 

Such enthusiasm, now commonplace, is easily 
parodied. But the striking feature of the 
award-winning article which followed was that 
it combines the same brisk style with profound 
understanding to expound the essentials of 
microelectronics and the co-related commer- 
cial world. It was a masterly survey of a nascent 
industry. The ending was vintage Casement 
too, quite unlike the manic cadences usually 
heard from the financial press: 

Some proposed applications of computing are frivol- 
ous; some will raise the ogre of infringement of priva- 
cy; some will prove less economic than their promo- 
ters claimed (among other ways, by provoking work- 
ing men to resist them through strikes or overman- 
ning); and others will be rightly accused of making 
life more impersonal but will be adopted all the 
same, because of economic pressures. Many others 
will, like paperclips, carve out a lasting use. 

Richard Casement brought the same 
shrewdly balanced approach to biological sci- 
ence. “This untidy squiggle is the neatest 
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MAJORITY LEADERSHIP IN THE 
U.S. HOUSE 
Barbara Sinclair 

The first detailed look at the "politics of coalition building" 
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technology ever invented: genes," he wrote in • 

1978, before biotechnology had become a buzz I 
word. “It has been perfected by evolution ' 
which is like designing Concorde by accident’ 
but which works because the trial and error 
lakes places over thousands of generations and , 
millions of years." He then explained how 
genetic engineering could revolutionize “the j 
treatment of disease, the feeding of the ‘ 
hungry, the manufacture of chemicals, the 
conservation of resources, the control of 
pollution and no one yet knows what else”, 

Here too, however, Casement pleaded 
prudence. “There are going to be many dis- 
appointments; the market forecasts are all 
guesses," lie warned readers after telling them 
about California’s biotech boom. “To turn the 
base metal of biology into big profits will need 
not only a lot more basic research but also a lot 
more -practical experience, a lot of process 
engineering and much bigger investments than 
most people are contemplating today. Risks u 
will be high, patents hard to enforce, compel!- * 
tion frenetic and most products (when they do ; 
come) rapidly obsolescent.” To write thus in 
The Economist at a time when journalistic fer- 
vour and stock prices were at their height can-, 
not have been easy. But he has been proved 
right. 

Speaking at a memorial service on Septem- 
ber 17, 1982, his editor, Andrew Knight, said 
that although Richard Casement was not a ' 
graceful writer, he was a clear one. Knight •' 
might also have mentioned a consistent eco- 
nomy of prose. This was not simply dictated by 
house style; it was a result of painstaking 
efforts to give every word weight, to make 
every word work. “Life in the treetops necessi- 
tated three changes vital to man's subsequent 
evolution: stereo Bnd colour vision, a brain 
bright enough to handle this visual in : 
formation, and hands good at holding on (0 
branches,” Richard Casement wrote in 1979. 

And elsewhere, “the case for the ecologies! 
doomsayers is that the earth is a more complex ■ 
physical, chemical and biological phenomenon • 
than progressive technologists in t)ie 1960s, 
liked to imagine". And, apropto' scientific 
method, “somebody not prepared to use in- 
duction would have to drink all the water in the 
sea before being prepared to admit that the sea 
is salty”. . 

As these quotes suggest, Casement’s work 
ranged far more widely and deeply than one . 
might have expected from a science correspond .. j 
dent primarily serving the business common- ’ ^ 
ity. Scholarship and sensitivity were particular- 
ly evident in his careful explanation of the. 
methods of science and the philosophy undej- . * : 
lying them. He managed to put across both the : 
enormous power of science and the caveats aflO;'.; .. 
qualifications which should accompany its con- 
clusions. Because he appreciated even m6rc ^ 
acutely than some actual exponents the tjyra* 
mlc rather than static nature of research, be 
ofton recalled that its “truths" were open jo 
question. Proof was a dangerous term, dogma- ••• 
tism anathema. 

But this awareness of the guarded chararier-. ( . . 
of true science did not mean blindness or ew* . 
tolerance towards nonsense. Not leas t la jy : . 

criticisms of America’s resurgent creahomsft 
: Casement argued forcibly for the -mawjw . £ ; ■ 
coherent strength of evolutionary theory. HP -A 
also perceived and explained very .dearly t*".. 
real riature of the debate, which was not m- j, ... 
about fossils but about the mteUeptud w. - 
technological foundations of our ovlliZBuM-. 
"BelieVfc the creationists," he wrofo m^7 ; 

“arid you must throw out much of ' • 

.science - hot just evolution but geojpgy 4®? ^ . . 
nuclear physics too.”' . " . • ' 

Perusingrthis anthology as an 
- felloW Writer 'has been an exerose b|e^^ ^ j-.- 
gratitude with! sadness; Scrutinizin g • » . * -y- : ,^ r . 
assiduous reviewer has been embari-^^W.^r...-.^. 
unprodiuctive in that my only critical 
some ■ irritable scribblixigs about rtdnqr, P^! :. ^1 ‘ 
liarities of 77ie Ecohimist - the haqit JJ-7 

ating E. coli , for example, or . ! .7; ,5 

Berg, Herbert Boyer and Franks 
■ s^me pages and Professor on dt nej 
. Richard ; Casement would 
: oyer such trivia : He would • . 
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TOMAS HAGG 

The Novel In Antiquity 

264pp. Oxford: Blackwell. £15. 
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A Study of ’Daphnis & Chloc’ 

136pp. Cambridge University Press. £17.50. 
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The Greek romance was a genre with a surpris- 
ingly long afterlife. The specifically Greek 
contribution begins with Chariton's Cltaercas 
and Callirhue in Ihe first century bc . ;ind ends 
with the most complex narrative . Hcliodorus’ 
Ethiopian Tale , sometime between the second 
and fourth centuries ad. The Greek romances 
were one element taken over by the Romnn 
comic novels Petronius* Satyricon and 
Apuleius’ Metamorphoses, but the main lines 
of influence were widely scattered, the genre 
disappearing for a while and resurfacing in 
some unlikely places. The pure form re- 
appears with four novels in the Byzuntine 
twelfth century, one of which. Hystnine and 
Hysminlas, is so packed with rhetorical orna- 
ment that Erwin Rohde described it us the 
product of mi Achilles Tillius (author of 
Leucippe and Clitophon ) “gone out of his 
mind*’, and n modern scltolur sees it us ti 
parody. (At such length?) 

More important for Inter writers and artists 
wns the influence on early Christian narratives, 
such as Paul and Theda, the Acts of the Apos- 
tles and the hybrid Pseudo-Clementines, 
which is part novel, part sermon. The presence 
of narrative-patterns derived from Greek 
romance in Jacobus de Voragine’s Golden 
Legend, a thirteenth-century compilation of 
saints' lives arranged according to the calen- 
dar. is striking, and its influence on medieval 
and Renaissance painting, particularly fresco 
narratives, was enormous. Another early rom- 
ance with u vast medieval influence was the 
Alexander Romance, from about .IUUau. which 
inserted letters into the narrative, and mixed 
marvels with hero-worship with such success 
that it was translated into at least thirty-five 
different languages, and much imitated. 

While one can show a continuous tradition 
to the Middle Ages, for most modern readers 
the real importance of Greek romance was that 
its rediscovery in the sixteenth century, 
heralded by Amyot’s translation of Heliodorus 
in 1547. inspired many of the greatest Renaiss- 
ance writers. Sir Philip Sidney praised 
Heliodorus and Xenophon (of the Education 
of Cyrus, that exemplary biography) for having 
the true ability of the poet “in feigning notable 
images of virtues, vices”, and rewrote his 
Arcadia in the manner of Heliodorus. 
Shakespeare knew the romances through their 
imitation by Greene and Lodge, but also re- 
ferred to Heliodorus direct, while some of the 
formal features of romance - separations, 
tests of loyalty or chastity, reunions - run 
through (he comedies, eurly and late, and arc 
remodelled in the tragedies ( Othello , Lear) by 
being broken, the cyclic structure of return 
being fractured . into a linear one of loss. 
Cervantes, although he parodied element^ of 
romance in Don Quixote, gave t>ipiself whole- ■ 
heurtedly to its emulation in Pcrsiles and Sigij - 
man da. which, as Tomas Hilgg reminds us.; was 
his Inst novel, nnd. Cervantes thought, his 
greatest. The young Rucinc. having had his 
copy of Theagenes and Charicleia twice con- 
fiscated by the sacristan at Port-Royal, re- 
sponded by learning it by heart. ’ . , 

Why did th|s genre exert such un influence, , 
and .why did it urise. in the first pWctj? The 
romances appeared in the Hellenistic period, 
flourished under the Romnn emperors, being 

S reduced iri A|ekundriiin,Egyi» apd other 
reek-speaking areas around .the eastern 
Medlteiruncan . Scholars of u sociological bent 
relate its appeurmice to the growth of a middle 
class mid a new reading public, perhaps largely 
female: others see a reflection of a period or 
religious urtcertainty. the loneliness of the indi- 
vidual being mirrored in stories pf wandering; 
others ^connect .it 1 (o' the practices of mystery 
religions. Sprite of these causes are uticpnvlnc- . 
irig: (hi stories involve journeys, but they .all 
■ include ret dr ns and reunions -‘‘J^ckdotli have . 
Jjlf 1 1 c^iy M- fejpjiy |erid(h^;;aj\ti . 


while Heliodorus certainly alludes tn the cull of 
Ihe sun. the religious clement is otherwise 
secondary. The sociological argument is attrac- 
tive. but should be tempered with an aware- 
ness of literary experiment, so strong in this 
period. The heroic l rail it ions of epic and 
tragedy were no longer interesting, whether 
because of the great cultural changes or the 
irrelevance of a heroic ethos to this society of 
tradesmen, teachers, and rhetoricians. 

Whatever the reasons, (he romances were 
certainly much nearer ordinary life than 
tragedy or epic. The basic plot involves an 
idealized young couple, who fall in love and 
wish to marry. Some indeed do marry, but in 
all cases the lovers arc separated from their 
home and from each other by adverse fortune, 
such as tempest, shipwreck, pirates. This 
separation leads to two important phases of 
plot. The heroine (and in one novel the hero) 
becomes the object of a rival and unwanted 
love, is tortured and pul unde rot her pressures, 
which she endures with dignity, yet also with 
eloquent soliloquies. Despite all pressures the 
lovers remain loyal to each other and to the 
idcu of monogamous love, un idealization of 
the bourgeois marriage. At the same time one 
or both search for the other, a sequence that 
cun he extended by the insertion of further 
episodes, hut which concludes with the con- 
summation of love in marriugc. Instead of 
looking for external reasons for their success, 
we might consider that the attractiveness of the 
Greek romances lay in their narrative form 
itself. 

Resembling a tidied-up. chronologically 
ordered and much simplified form of the Odys- 
sey, this plot type offers a clearly graspable 
outward frame within which episodes could bc 
inserted, set pieces integrated, rhetorical occa- 
sions developed. In several romances a strong 
visual-rhetorical element intrudes, the ekphra- 
sis or set-piece description, and Daphnis A 
Chloe is supposedly based on u cycle of paint- 
ings. The separation form led to a bifurcation 
of narrative, giving the writer u chance to de- 
velop ironic parallels und contrasts in the twin 
story-lines, but also to make provocative and 
frustrating switches from one to the other at 
moments of crisis. The use of oppressors and 
adverse fortune could lest the main characters, 
nut to breaking point, ns in tragedy, but to the 
point where some deeper facets of personality 
emerge. The new feature in the romances was 
that the character under pressure was usually a 
woman, which sometimes had the awkward 
result, as A. R. Heisermann observed in his 
stimulating sludy The Novel Before the Novel 
(reviewed in the TLS on February 3. 1978). 
thnt the heroes seem singularly ineffective. 
The development of the heroine as a suffering 
but resourceful woman may prove to be the 
rommices most important legacy to later fic- 
tion - Boccaccio and Shakespeare learned 
from them, as did Sidney - yet this move can- 
not he explained, as Hagg explains it. solely in 
terms of a female reading public. These 
heroines display a different kind of sensibility, 
a plangent pathos with a resolution in adversi- 
ty, which writers rather deliberately cultivated. 

It was as a repertory of narrative possibili- 
ties. with u new attitude to suffering (so easily 
taken over for the trials and.martyrdorris of the 
sain.Ls), that the Greek romances exerted; and 
continue to exert; 1 their fusfcinriliort . Their ex- 
ploration hy modern narrative theory is long 
overdue, but narrative form is not the main 
concern in these two new studies. Hhgg. prdr 
fessor of Classics at Bergen and author of a 
rigorous hip “pre-modem" study of narrative 
technique in the rommices. provides u general 
introductory hundbouk which is bemitifuliy 
produced and full ,»f helpful features, such ns 
an endpaper map showing the travels of the 
hero and he mine, in Xc nbplion’s Ephesian ■ Tale , 
(they maiingc to see jnost of the Modi terra- 
rkan), chronological tabjes und an almost 
comprehensive bibliography. (The !omi>s|on 
fieri; concerns modern English translations. 1 
While it is good lo know that n leapi under 
Bryan Reardon. I he grand impresario of con- 
temporary studies of romances, is producing it 
dew set of translations, one should not forget 
the admirably flifarH ahd Stylish versions pro- 
duced by Paul Tiifner. riot ohlV Daphnis (Pen- : 
gqip) and Lucian's T/ie a|so a scries, of 

limited editions for the Golden Cockerel Pfoss. 


with illustrations hy Mark Severin and Eric 
Fraser. These might bc reissued in a cheaper 
diic-vdluiiic format. ) I liigp also provides a re- 
markable series of eighty illustrations of inci- 
dents from the romances token from classical 
sources -coins, mosaics, papyri, wall-paintings 

- and later art. including u supplement on 
Daphnis •£ Chloe. a story that has always pro- 
vided a chance for some agreeably soft porn. 

The Novel in Amic/uiiy may now be the best 
available introduction to the subject in Eng- 
lish. It surveys the whole field chronological- 
ly. and attends to questions of audience, text 
and transmission. It covers a great deal, but 
docs so hy u mixture of plot- summitry anil 
quotation, with not enough analysis or evalua- 
tion. The long quotations do give the beginning 
reader an idea of wliat the stories are like, but 
(he author assumes that we know how to read 
them. He occasionally comments on formal 
topics, noting Xenophon's switching between 
the parallel lines of uclion in the Ephesian Tale 
with the resulting need for “resumptive ele- 
ments": lie shows how Achilles Tulius' first- 
person narrative at first sustains a restricted 
perspective hut then lapses into cureless 
omniscience: and he confirms (hat 1 leliodonis. 
for all his ail i bilious innovations, did not mas- 
ter the complications of retrospective narra- 
tive. But these are isolated critical insights in u 
flow of background in form at ion and dutiful 
summaries of scholarly opinion. 

I liigg is prone to passing over demonstrable 
weaknesses in his texts, such as the miraculous 
escapes in 1 leliodorus. These become a tedious 
feature in the Christian romances, where mira- 
cles arc inserted whenever the plot reaches an 
impasse, where “hi the critical moment Clod 
intervenes”, manipulation of narrative proving 
the existence of the deity. Bill while I liigg justi- 
fies the historical importance of the romances, 
he claims too much for them on ubsnlute 
grounds. The romances, ns he loyally puts it. 
“make an amazingly modern and lively im- 
pression": not if you read much modem litera- 
ture, they don't. The Alexander Romance 
shows the vogue for cpistologruphy by insert- 
ing letters, hut it seems rash to hail it us un 
“epistolary novel”, in which “the letter-wri- 
ters' differing characters emerge". Despite its 
many good feul tires, I ended (his book with less 
admiration for Ihe Greek romances than when 
I began it. The claims mnde arc too great, 
above all the designation of the romances ns 
novels. True, they have more in common with 
real life than other romances do. but they give 
little sense of a social context beyond ihe (overs 

- stereotyped characters who do not develop - 
and they have a restricted ami interchangeable 
range of plot forms that arc subject to permuta- 
tion and combination. The novel is more than 
this. 

tfilgg attempts a great deal, but achieves less, 
than he might have done. R. L. Hunter's aim is 
more modest, to offer “a basic guide to the 
literary and rhetorieal background" of Daph- 
nis A Chloe. Where Hflgg admits (hat his fail- 
ure to discuss rhetoric is a 'serious omission, 
Hunter is illuminating on his text's links with 
the Second Sophistic, in such rhetorical set 
pieces as the description of a luxurious garden, 
and in the use of ekphrasis to appeal to “the 
: minds eye", narrative cnargeia. By presenting’ 
his tioyel^s the story behind a painting. Longus 
can foreshadow “ the themes of art. nat tire, and 
imitation". It is in the lust of these that Hun- 
ter's interests chiefly lie. much of his short 
hook (a Cambridge dissertation) being con- 
cerned with “the. literary texture": thy mosaic 
of allusions to Homer and Theocritus . chiefly, 
but also lo Sappho and Philetas (rite father of 
Hellenistic poetry, whose -oeuvre, is known 
only front . Inter Latin initiations). Like othejr 
writers making heavy use of tradition. Longus' 

' expects his renders to recall the original con- 
text. nnd its (one. nnd to appreciate his skilful 
obliqueness. .Hunter's demo list rati bn ft hand-', 
led wi ill tact' and \yilh much scholarship, but . 
the inevitable result is u series pf detailed dis- 
cussions or specific topics rather ttuiri mover-! 
tillurgiuqciil ’At least Iie.'nipkes no grdtit claiips 
for hiSfluthor. gramlng I r pngus '‘higli artifice” 
hul "reul'i intellectual, depth"; .‘‘hp tickles'; 
rather than nourishes opr Intellects". J 

He tickles some thing else", loo. ,'the unique! 
feature of Ltmgus' pjdt I; that; unlike lh? 
other romances. hl«| Ho lovers lire ; ftigelhef 


most of the time, indued grow up side by side. 
Although briefly threatened by external 
forces, they are soon reunited, and, lacking 
the obstacles of shipwreck, kidnapping, or dis- 
approving parents, could consummate their 1 
love ut any time. Only, the embarrassing thing ' 
is. they don't know how to do it. Titillating his 
readers, and testing their disbelief. Longus cre- 
ates two young lovers who have been brought 
up in liie country hill are ignorant of the facts or 
life. As Hunter learnedly puts it. they do not 
have the techni of love-making. There is added 
piquancy in the name and occupation of 
Daphnis, the naive hero in charge of randy 
uniinals. wlu> on one occasion tries to do it as 
the goats do it but fails, und only learns the 
trick with the help of the older woman. , 
Lycaenion. All this gives the reader and illus- j 
trutor much innocent amusement . hut in narra- j 
live terms one could say that the lovers' ignor- I 
nnce has the same plot-function as the separa- 
tions in the other romances. The obstacle j 
separating them is internal, not external: in- 
deed Longus Inis cunningly chosen the only 
plot ingredient that could keep his lovers apart, 
since all his other decisions force them 
together. Hunter thinks that the “nurrmivc 
thread" of ihcir union is kepi subordinate to 
the elaboration of self-contained episodes, but 
he underestimates the interest thru (he ordin- 
ary reader takes in the erotic happiness of the 
characters, and the peculiar tension created by || 
the postponement of this union. Since the g 
romance also records the yearly return of the 
seasons, we can see u juxtaposition of a cyclic 
against n linear movement in the grnduul com- 
ing together of the lovers, a contrast imitated, 
perhaps, hy Spenser in The Shepherd's Calen- 
dar. where the linear move me til is towards 
unfulfilment and frustration. 

Dr Hunter's study is limited, but will be of 
much value us a reconstruction of literary con- 
text. On one hand, though, it may be criticized, 
for making no concessions to the reader with- 
out Greek or Latin. It would not have been 
much trouble lo add translations, nnd classi- 
cists might realize, that although professional 
study of their discipline may be declining a 
wider general audience still exists. 
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Wr< Modernity in danger 
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H. STUART HUGHES 

Prisoners of Hope: The Silver Age of the Italian 
Jews 1924-1974 

188pp. Harvard University Press. £12.75. 
067471)7273 

The reason which has led H. Stuart Hughes to 
devote a book to the literature of Italian Jews is 
pleasingly stated by him at the outset. It lies in 
his personal experience of the high proportion 
of Italian Jews among his friends, and in the 
connection he made between this and the great 
prominence of writers of Jewish origin in con- 
temporary Italian literature. The problem 
raised is a delicate one: how is it possible to 
identify the sources of Jewish achievement 
without falling into the trap of identifying the 
Jews as “special'' or ‘■different” . or particularly 
modem, and so unwittingly confirming the 
generalizations of antisemites? In the after- 
math of Hitler, even positive appreciations 
could easily seem threatening or embarrassing 
to those of Jewish descent. The political phil- 
osopher Norberto Bobblo, whom Hughes 
quotes, found a solution by talking of the “elec- 
tive affinity” which he felt to exist between his 
own identity ns an anti-fascist intellectual and 
that of his Jewish friends. A “critical spirit” and 
an absence of provincialism were not peculiar 
to Jews, but they were more likely to be found 
among then). It may he true, as Peter Gay has 
written, that we need ii sociology of “stupid 
Jews” to correct over-hasty generalizations; 
but providing one recognizes that one is talking 
about probability and not destiny, a sociology 
of Jewish intelligence might be more re- 
warding. 

Why have so many Jews excelled In litera- 
ture. science and the intellectual professions? 
The answer most often given, the urge to com- 
pensate for the sense of being an excluded 
minority, is not easily applicable to the Italian 
case. In liberal Italy, the Jews enjoyed a real 
sense of integration and freedom from threat. 
In a new state beset by provincialism and strug- 
gling against the anathemas of the Church, the 
Jew could seem not the antithesis but the epi- 
tome of the Italian. Less easy to explain is the 
decline of Catholic antisemitism, which 
Hughes traces in part to the surprisingly sym- 
pathetic outlook of the conservative Pius X. 

• Before the First World Wnr, as Hughes 
points out, Jews were conspicuous on the Ital- 
ian titerary scene only by their absence. Their 
distinction iri. science, scholarship and politics 
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P. N. Furbank 

I IRISOR1GO . 

; A Need to Testify: Four Portraits 
274pp. John Murray. £12.5(1. 
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The design of Iris Origo's A Meed jo Testify is 
rather attrnejive: four brief lives (of Lauro ile 
Bosis.' Ruth Draper. Gaeinno Sulvemini and 
Ighazio Silone) connected by a fifth life (the 
qu|hqr>.pwn) un«i by. friendships, a love-affair; 
and; a' dedication ; td anti-fascism. There is 
I sctmethlng of u plot tod. or nqy way ti Central 
i.'actjpn - the leaflet-dropping raid over Rome 
! performed. by Lauro de Bosis. in a light uero-. 
L plane, on. . October 3.1 93 1 . . Tl > e celebrated 
I histbfinii: Rnd : anti-fascist Gaetano Snlvcmini. 
i ; wlib bad become, a friend, of (he youiig. cle 
l-Bbiiis, krt^w and half approved of his plan 


was not matched in literature. Their one 
contribution of real importance was not 
through writing but through publishing, with 
the leading Milanese house of Treves. 

One might, then, think after all that the 
Jewish literary sense awoke only under the 
stimulus of a sense of threat, with the coming of 
fascism. But Hughes can show that this has 
little relevance to the writing of either Svevo or 
Moravia. There is, indeed, an inherent diffi- 
culty in Hughes’s subject: how can one connect 
the experience of Italian Jews before and after 
the terrible recognition of a common destiny 
which was Finally forced upon them in the 
1930s? The simplest way out would be to deny 
that it is in any way relevant that Svevo and 
Moravia were Jewish, but I think that Hughes 
is right in dismissing this as too easy. Neverthe- 
less. his attempts to discover a Jewish identity 
in these two writers are not wholly convincing. 
He picks up the themes of senilild and noia , or 
world-weariness, which do seem in some way 
to link Svevo, Moravia and the Bossani of 
L’Airone. He certainly does not pretend that 
(his is anything more than a “Jewish variant on 
an Italian theme”; however, the reader is not 
perhaps sufficiently informed here of the wider 
context of Italian - and European - preoccupa- 
tions with decadence and ennui. Is it wholly 
fanciful to suggest that concern with the theme 
of ageing may have something to do with the 
demographic shift experienced by the middle 
classes? Here, certainly, the Jews were in an 
avant-garde position: the demographer Mas- 
simo Livi Bacci has noted that in limitation of 
births they preceded by a hundred years the 
behaviour of the majority of Italians. 

In any case. Hughes argues persuasively that 
the element in Svevo’s work which might be 
regarded as owing something to Jewish tradi- 
tion is not, as the critic De Benedetti tried to 
assert, the sense of futility and premature ageing 
in itself. On the contrary, the lesson of Svevo’s 
last and greatest novel. La coscienza di Zeno , 
lies in the ability shown by the hero to rise 
above ennui, by recognizing the absurdity of 
existence, and particularly his own, and sub- 
limating despair through an ironic self-con- 
sciousness. This does have something in com- 
mon with the sense, of which Hughes talks 
elsewhere, of “the little margin indispensable 
for survival” which was to be one of the Jews’ 
best resources in the time of persecution. In- 
cidentally, it is rather surprising that Hughes 
fnils to discuss the apocalyptic vision of catas- 
trophe with which Zeno ends. The problem 
with Svevo’s part in the story is perhaps not 
so much with his Jewish as with his Italian 


identity. This was u conscious rather than a 
natural acquisition; Svevo was a genuinely 
"foreign” writer, not because he was Jewish 
but because he received his early education in 
Germany and lived in a city which belonged to 
Mitieleuropa , with an ethnic and cultural 
diversity unknown in Italy before 1918. 

If the specifically Jewish variant on the 
theme of noia and seniliti 1 is, finally, to he seen 
in the ability to overcome them, where does 
this leave one with Moravia and llassaui? 
Hughes himself seems to hesitate about Bns- 
sani, at one time noting the similarity of his 
pessimism in L'Airoue to that of Moiuvin, but 
elsewhere playing it down. In any case, one 
might certainly question whether Moruvin's 
world-weariness has anything specifically Jew- 
ish about it. True, Moravia himself hinted at n 
hereditary “excess of sensibility”. Hut his indi- 
vidual history as an invalid seems a more con- 
vincing explanation. Moravia's characters in 
. Gli Indifferenti and in many of his short stories 
live in a world dominated by conventions 
which hove lost their religious and moral sanc- 
tions. This seems to me to have more to do with 
the particular atmosphere of post-papal Rome 
than with anything Jewish. Indeed, as Hughes 
observes, Jewish writers tended to be more 
Italian than the Italians in their sense of fnmily 
tradition as a moral resource. It is just this 
which is strikingly lacking in Moravia. 

It is only with the cultural conformity im- 
posed by fascism that Jewish writers came to 
occupy a place of disproportionate importance 
in Italian literature. In the case of Svevo it is 
true that he only belongs to Hughes's “silver 
age” by virtue of the delay in the discovery of 
his creative achievement. Here chance and 
James Joyce seem to have been nil-important; 
but the eventual enthusiasm of Montale and 
others may have been sharpened by the con- 
trast with a cultural scene dominated by 
second-hand rhetoric. Again, the relationship 
between Jewish writers and Italian writers 
(both Jewish and non-Jcwish) is a theme that 
could perhaps have been explored in more 
depth by Hughes. 

One wohld conclude that there was some- 
thing in the “residual” Jewish identity, of 
which Hughes writes, that made it easier to 
resist the pressures of provinciality nnd official 
optimism that were so strong in fascist Italy. 
This seems to have been true in spile of the fact 
that it was not till the late 1930s Hint Italian 
Jews acquired urgent reasons for (hat peculiar 
sensitivity to oppression which German or 
French Jews had developed long before. 
However, to read some of the contemporary 


HUtid i afierjwdritJs helped to give the story jivi^er 
Currency; while Ruth Draper, though' seven-'; 
i;ieeh years older jhan de Bosip, fjis lover 
ykind- hdnee was in dose touch with him all 
'through the secret goings and cbmi hgs nncj mis- 
l(nps of that summer. It is a gripping, though in 
spnjc ways n perplexing, story,. . . 

? in the essay on " Biography) frue nnd False"; , 
iwith which Marcheisa Oiigo opens her book! . 
sjie prescribds ii code of conduct the bio-;. 
ghtphef, Svhdse Virtues are to be veraCity $icf 
en(husia|rn. and whose (Ciripfhti ops are ’ suck 
pftessiori, jnVe'nttob (id; febtichnohji ; diid islM 
. V * V- ? i .((TV 


ting in judgment. I suppose one ought to 
measure Origo, a very distinguished practi- 
tioner against her own requirements; and one 
can instantly acquit her of fabrication. About 
suppression, or anyway reservation, on a mild 
scale, I am not quite so sure. Ocasionally she 
tells half a story, of which we might reasonably 
require the rest. For example, we are not told 
exactly what Went wrong between Salvemini 
and Ws second wife Fe man de Luch a ire, so 
that, when she asked friends if she should' 
rejoin him after the war, they advised against 
it. Or rather, >Ve know what (most catastrophi- 
cally) went wrong- her Son Jean, by her earlier 
marriage, became a Jeading collaborator with . ■, 
the Nods in France and was eventually r ' 
ecuted - but we art not tqld What : passed 
between her and Salvemini. There are some- 
pulling questions, too, about the de i Bosis 
affair, though maybe the hnswers art hot to be : ' 
found.: 

■ As for enthusiasm; Origo’s Is n hit rtyereh- ’ 
tla jint he j manner more often reservedfdr- 
royaltyi Thus de' Bosls's ■motive in- takinji ' 
tbuyses iri chemistry; philosophy and. kmhro 
pology is described as “an intense | n |ertst! in . 
the evolution of modern science”. She alrt 1, ' 
lei)ds to, band out testimonials^ And when it ' 
comes to spilling t(j? beans (siich beans as there . : 
are.andlheyarenotvery grave) iiboui: Ruth v 
p taper, she leaves It partly (o ibyce Grenfeil ' 1 

safd, Idbntknow hqWUhybhe.dart's mdntibn? ' 

ot: : 
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with (lie m. “Sometimes her more critical 
friends wondered if in so much ciuliusiusiu {fur 
royalty, nnd the socially grand gene rally | there 
was not a certain luck of discrimination. Hut 
now 1 think they were mistaken: it was Until 
whoended by seeing most."! lie truth is. Origo 
is writing about friends und is protective to- 
wards them and means to hold the reader at a 
certain distance - which is absolutely proper, 
only it is not the method of her heroes Boswell 
and Carlyle. 

A Need to Testify is certainly absorbing, for 
Origo is a masterly narrator- most visibly of all 
jn her account of de Bosis. This gilded young 
'poei,;'au‘thor bl ri Ver^ drflma about Iqarus. 
was for a few years niuch in demand as an 
International cultural and financial go-between 
. on behalf of the Fascists, becoming in 1928 
Executive Secretary of the llaly-Americn Socl- • 
etyqf New York - a rather sinister fascist front 
organization dominated by the 3. p. Morgan, 
bunking house. -That htj should have under-, 
gony a converslbn to literalism and. In 1930, 
while on . lehve in ltqly. shoqtd have set up a 
■ clandestine anti-fascist' chain-letter organlzr 
Ration (thc Alleanza Nazionale), Is clearly 
hefojc, . But hoW explain : the appalling false 
niqve f whtchToIiows? He resigns from the lta- 
ly-America Society bu ( applies to the Italiun 

wmhossaaor for approval of two new appoint- 
menij ^^s lrnnan rejjresentutive of something 
called m Irish la to of fnternationril Education, 
^ Mstee of a culirirui foiindaliqh (“The i 
• weMinghouse”) set up for him by an elderly 


reviews of Svevo or of Moravia’s 
disconcerting. U is true that respectable cmS 
ni least avoided actual antisemitism: w 
contrast often drawn hetween the 
or ■■ileeadent’*. introspective, unhealtE • 
tude revealed by these authors and the“s^> 
spirit of authentic Italian literature was oa> 
nous. Jewish writers were not yet expend n 
menace as Jews, but they were rannfooB 
among the representatives of a sparse u£ 
fragile modernity, at odds with th? ! 
aspirations. 

The riddle of Jewish identity becomeska 
problematic with the onset of the periods 
disaster, liven then, the Italian Jews' sensed 
shock was often tempered by gratitude forfc 
humanity and friendship extended td (heoh 
so many ordinary Italians. Hughes chrontin 
with great sensitivity the reasons which Ittia 
Jewish writers were able to find for keeptq 
hope alive against the odds. He quotestheffc 
paradox of the writer Augusto Segre: ^ 
times . . . Jewish optimism is born ofdespai. 
Only for prisoners of hope is there i sr! 
tomorrow." Hut the psychic costs of opp» . 
sion were none the less severe. The imliotf : 
guilt of the survivor which has been described 
by Bruno Bcltclhcim seems to have afflicted i 
Italian Jews as well, to judge from the storied 1 
Bnssani. In Ferrara, however, there were otto 
reasons for guilt as well. Fora number of hid- 
ing Jewish families had close ties with the fat " 
cist lender Italo Balbo and had occupied ns- 
portnnt positions in the local power structvt 
After the war, therefore, the “illusion of nor- 
malization" hid a double pretence; that of b» 
Jews who pretended that they had neverbeai 
party to discrimination, and that of Jemata 
pretended that they had never been fasd% 
The situation was particularly painful bean • 
Ferrara had seemed such a reassuring and pro- 
tective environment. 

Hughes has written n provocative bod. 
which raises more problems than it re$oJvtt.l( 
hovers n little unensily betweeh literary criti- 
cism and o kind of historical antbropdfogy d 
(Lilian Jewish communities, Specialist's'll! boll 
areas will have their criticisms tb make: W- 
one of the merits of the book IS that it doeina 
fit into established categories. Itisalsoawod 
attentive to nuances and pleasurable to rrt 
Like Peter Gay’s work on Freud, Jfw 
other Germans, it will help In the uixWdfcd • 
ing of the situation of Jewish intellectuals^ • 
in those national cultures of which they * 
questionably formed part before the Igc." ; 
Intolerance. 


he wishes “still to l»c used lit Italy loserveg 
country mid fascism". The conseqrienett . ... 
dire. C rossing to Europe on the Maijtttj . 
lie hears that Ids collaborators on iIMfWJv: ! 
Nuziomtlc. among them hi* iiioihcr.MW- 
arrested ; und at their trinl three weeks - 

letter to I lie ambassador is read ouijW 
grave damage to his own name. hB.ggf-.-. 
situation (two were tortured nnd giveawg. j . 
year jail sentences) mid the 
generally. Iris Origo can only vaguely 
as do we. wlmt can iiave prompted in ur ; ; 
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the Vatican, with 
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unolher. OnedeleclssomedebRin^^ ^ 
painful confusion ovcf . twf 
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Values of the desert 


Michael Carver 

JAMES LUNT 
Glubb Pasha: A biography 
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General Sir John Glubb’s peremptory dismis- his dismissal, it w 
sal on March 1, 1956, by the twenty-year old Jordan for twenty 
King Husain from command of Jordan’s Arab and the only pens 
Legion, which he had held since 1939, marked was one of a fev 
the end of an era in imperialism. Giubb would British Colonial C 
have hated being thought of as an imperialist. Government of F 
He was not interested in the exercise of Bri- Commissioned 
tainjs power over other races or nations, and which his father v 
had no wish to proselytize or convert them to Glubb distinguisl 
modern Western civilization. Far from being a Front before beir 
racialist, he regarded the traditional Arab be- in 1917, an injury 
douin. with whom he spent his life, as his nickname of Abi 
equals, and their manners and outlook on life little jaw”. In 191 
as, if anything, superior to twentieth-century in Mesopotamia 
Western ways, and certainly better suited to when the British 
their conditions of life. If he hnd prejudices, deal with riots agr 
they were against those who had rejected the rule to replace th 
habits and values of the desert and been Morch 1921, Wii 
affected by the impact of Western civilization • Secretary, ncloptc 

The submarine man 


on the Arab world. His failure to adapt to the 
Arab Awakening wns his undoing. 

Glubb’s life was an example of the best type 
of paternalist imperialism in its devotion to the 
interests of the inhabitants of the country in 
which he served. He was activated by u simple 
Christian faith and (he values of the public 
school of his youth. He never sought personal 
fame or benefit: so much so that, at the lime of 
his dismissal, it was found that he had served 
Jordan for twenty-six years without a contract, 
and the only pension to which he was entitled 
was one of a few hundred pounds from the 
British Colonial Office for his service under the 
Government of Palestine from 1934 to 1948. 

Commissioned into the Royal Engineers (in 
which his father was a major-general) in 1915, 
Glubb distinguished himself on the Western 
Front before being badly wounded in the face 
in 1917, an injury which earned him the Arab 
nickname of Abu Hunaik — “Father of the 
little jaw”. In 1920 he volunteered for service 
in Mesopotamia (as Iraq was then called), 
when the British garrison was reinforced to 
deal with riots against the imposition of British 
rule to replace that of the defeated Turks. In 
Morch 1921, Winston Churchill, as Colonial 
Secretary, adopted T. E. Lawrence's sugges- 
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“Very ambitious and consequently asserts 
himself to obtain prestige... must therefore be 
brought to take things more calmly und not to 
set exaggerated demands, above all on him- 
self.” Such was the verdict, a year of so before 
Hitler's coming to power, on Dftnilz, written 
by Admiral Canuris, a subtler, stranger and 
cleverer. man than D6nii^ was.. Self-demand 
can take many forms; for DOnitz, it seems to 
have been mainly a demand for courage and 
loyalty. Courage and loyalty require the sup- 
pression of doubts and hesitations. Life has e 
way of attacking us at our weakest point; and it 
was the tragedy of DOnitz that he was placed in 
a situation where courage and loyalty would 
lead him to moral disaster. His most unlovely 
moment was when he broadcast a bitter con- 
demnation of the generals involved in the plot 
of July 1944, and laced it with antisemitic non- 
sense worthy of Goebbels himself. 

DOnitz was always where the action was. 
1914 found him aboard the Breslau, the com- 
panion of the Goebcn in the escape through 
the Mediterranean to Turkey. He transferred 
to submarines and thus avoided close contact 
with the creeping demoralization of the High 
Seas Fleet. All the same, he must have known 
of the mutiny of 1918, and it is one of several 
significant omissions from his autobiography. 
He could, as Canaris seems to have perceived, 
face any danger and hardship more easily than 
he could confront a question in his own mind, 
or a doubt about the cause he served. It was 
equally characteristic that, though an affec- 
tionate family man, he greeted the news of lhe 
loss of a second son wi th jn a year by asking his 
wife tq act as if nothing was amiss as hostess at a 
lunch party. In the. Second World War, he 
commanded the submarines; and he may have 
been right in thinking that this was the only arm 
that could have won the whr for Germany. 
Certainly, Churchill agreed with him. In 1943, 
Hitler's disillusionment with the ineffective- 
ness of the surface ships led to the dismissal of 
Raedor and the appointment of DSnitz to the 
supreme naval command- At Hitler’s death he 
became; for q few days leading to the final 
surrender, his Successor. 

Peter Padfield has h fascinating story to tell 
and, in strictly. naval terms, he tells it very well. 
If most naval history Is only journalism in hard 
covers; apd if Arthur Marder, one; of the 
greatest historians of the cenhiry, : .is to be 
placed at (he apex, Padfield's place is Certainly 
welL above the middle. HM prose is flucnt'and 
clear* and his wprk is documented' With gfeat, 
thoroughness/ Before criticizing it we should, 
remember what'ari extraordjnafHy. 'tjfffimtt 
subject he has chosen. Naval history;’ which 


requires great specialist expertise, here 
spreads out in one direction to grand strategy 
nnd political history, and in the other to the 
inner life of a very reticent man. But two re- 
quirements of such a book arc very clear. The 
author must separate the narrative from his 
general horror nnd disgust (which wc all share) 
at the worst Nazi crimes, except where he has 
evidence that DOnitz was implicated in these; 
and he must distinguish carefully between mor- 
al and strategic criticism. Neither requirement 
is completely fulfilled. We may dismiss as tri- 
vial a few casual naiveties such as a vague 
reference to “the barbarities of the Middle 
Ages”, an indication, I suppose, that (he sad 
ghost of Macaulay's doctrine of progress still 
haunts a few school corridors in our terrible 
century, or, more amusingly, informing us that 
in a busy year DOnitz "found time” to become a 
grandfather. 

More serious are the imaginative failure jo 
grasp the bitterness of the dilemmas this cen- 
tury has posed for patriotic Germans, and the 
determination to press and even torture the 
evidence against DOnitz when it is weak. Thus, 
Lieutenant Ltidde-Neurath. who had unusual- 
ly good opportunities (or observing DOn ill’s 
behaviour, and who left a very full record, is 
always treated as a reliable source, except 
when he says that at the news of the death of 
Roosevelt, which momentarily inspired Hitler 
and Goebbels with new hope in the dying days 
of the war, DOnitz said that defeat was inevit- 
able. Padfield's comment is strange: "This 
hardly accords with DOnilz’s usual contortions 
to keep in the FQhrer’s good books.” He does 
not seem to see that it is (he duty of the histor- 
ian to decide, as far as he can , on the credibility 
of his witnesses. He cannot ask us to believe 
that the witness was truthful when reporting 
things we wanted to hear, and just happened to 
become a liar when he said something we do 
not like. He dismisses f Dr too easily (be force of 
DOnitz’s defence : qf unrestricted submarine., 
warfare, that (t had been employed by both 
sides in the Pacific, as the American C-in-C, 
Admiral Nimitz, admitted; and his statement 
that had the Nuremberg tribunal known the 
facts contained in his book they would hove 
sentenced DOnitz to death is not supported by 
facts Or arguments that would convince a 
lawyer. Nor can I agree with him on a matter 
which Ib admittedly mysterious,. DOnitz’s 
appointment as Hitler’s successor'. "There can 
be no Idoubt”, he says, "thnt DOnitz’s appoint- 
ment was the result . . of the indefatigable 
will td win over every obstacle. . .".But Hiller 
must Have known the wajt was lost, or he would 
not Iiave killed liiinself. Isn’t it jilst ns likely 
that he was making' u last studied insult to the 
party; the ; Army find foe Luftwaffe? Every- 
- tiling Hitler did wa$ motivated tybatred; why 
should this last act be an Exception?' 

The biographer of a man who has written a 
very good autobiography is taking on a$onnfd» 

PPe Wepf vl $s 

was a drftivn match. . -• ; ■ 


tion of imposing the Pax Britnnnica by a com- 
bination of aircruft, armoured cars and locally- 
raised levies. As a sapper, Glubb was involved 
in the construction of airfields und learnt Ara- 
bic in order to communicate with his lahour 
force. An essential element of "nir control” 
was the stationing of intelligence officers in 
areas where it was likely to be applied, partly to 
provide warning of impending trouble nnd 
partly to guide the aircraft on to the right 
targets when punitive action ws taken. 
Glubb's knowledge of Arabic led to his 
appointment to one such post, although he 
refused to transfer to the RAF. At that time 
the pastoral tribes west of (he Euphrates were 
constantly harassed by the fanatical Wahabi 
Ikhwan. whose depredations on their neigh- 
bours were exploited by I bn Sauri to expand his 
power over the whole of what is now Saudi 
Arabia. 

Glubb's long love-affair with (he Arabs be- 
gan with hts involvement in the protection of 
these pastoral tribes against raids both by the 
Ikhwan and by Ibn Saud's men. When the Brit- 
ish Mandate came to an end with the Anglo- 
Iraqi Treaty in 1930, Abdullah's Government 
of Transjordan, suffering from the sumc sort of 
trouble, offered him employment in its Arab 
Legion, a pnra-mililary police force, raised and 
coinmundcd by Peake Pnsha. Glubb's tusk was 
to organize the bedouin tribes on the frontier 
with Snudi Arabia to provide their own protec- 
tion. The British Palestine Government's 
Transjordan Frontier Force, recruited from 
other Arabs, mostly Circassians, had not 
proved successful in this task, hut Glubb raised 
a locally recruited Desert Patrol of bedouin, 
which brought frontier raids to an end. These 
years, from 193(1 to 1939. were his golden 
years, when he lived among (he bedouin, 
adopting their manners and way of life. 


although, apart from the Legion's headdress, | 
he never dressed as one of them, as Lawrence | 
nnd others had done. £ 

From 1 939, when he replaced Peake in com- 1 
mand of the whole Legion, the scene changed. [ 
The war in the Middle East, (he subsequent ft 
troubles in Palestine, culminating in the end of | 
the British Mandate, and the long drawn-out 
struggle between the Arabs and Israel, in 
which Jordan was in the front line, led to the 1 
conversion of the Arab Legion from a small 
para-military police force into the Jordanian 1 
armed forces of today . Glubb wns increasingly I 
out of his element as both the Legion and I 
Jordan itself changed their natures. The turn- I 
fog-point wns the 1948 A nib- Israel war, which H 
broke out ns die British withdrew from Pales-. 
tine. The Legion was the only effective Arab 
force, bearing the brunt of the fighting, while 
Glubb himself bore the brunt of the blame for 
Arab failure. The murder of Abdullah in 1951 
and the Israeli raid on Qibya in 1953 widened 
(he gap between Glubb and those who advised, 
influenced nnd brought pressure to bear on the 
King, Husain having. succeeded his father Talal 
in 1953, When the British, generally unpopular 
in the Arab world ut the lime, withdrew from 
their Suez ChimI base in 1955, Glubb's position 
became increasingly delicate. It was only a 
matter of time before lie left, mid he, and the 
sixty British officers in the Legion, were lucky 
to get out before the fiasco of the Suez affair 
seven months ufter their dismissal. 

James Lunl, who himself served in the 
Legion under Glubb, lias written n soldierly, 
straightforward biography which does justice 
to the attractive character of his subject, and 
gives a balanced judgment of the influence at 
work in Jordan which led to the abrupt end of a 
career selflessly devoted to ihe interests of the 
bedouin Arab. 
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It was in keeping with his distaste for self- 
advertisement in others - especially war lead- 
ers - that Admiral of the Fleet the Lord Fraser 
of North Cape had to be cajoled into permit- 
ting his own biography to be written. Fortun- 
ately, though scrupulous in having kept no 
private diary during the war - “we weren't 
supposed to" - he did, in retirement, tape- 
record his memoirs. From this source, aug- 
mented by the records of a series of interviews 
with the Admiral, help from many officers wbo 
served with him and free access to the Fraser 
Papers, Richard Humble has compiled a most 
readable life. 

It is safe to say that from the turn of the last 
century until the 1970s the Royal Navy 
was dominated by the Gunnery Branch. The 
all-big-gun battleship, with its labour-intensive 
yet complex weapon system, called for a breed 
of officer to take charge of the gunnery who 
combined strong directing power with a firm 
grasp of technology. Not surprisingly, most of 
i the ariibjtions and many 1 of the brightest young 
naval officers opted, or were chosen, to 
specialize in gunnery, including, in the year 
1912* Lieutenant Bruco Austin Fraser RN. 

One might have thought that when war come 
in 1914, employment at or near the centre of 
events, preferably In the Grand Fleet, would 
have been found for the most brilliant gunnery 
officer of his year, who bad ju*t received "the 
thanks of ‘Their Lordships' pn Vellum” for 
compiling Ihe Handbook for Director Firing (a 
method whereby all the gum may be laid and 
fired - simultaneously by one gun-layer.) But 
no. Fraser wds sent to On ancient tight cruiser of 
the Hill'd. Fleet, with an antediluvian arma- 
ment, Unexpectedly, lie saw some action - at 
.the Dardanelles. And the experience of that 
bungled enterprise was not lost on hirii. But 
when Jutland took place he wai back at the 
Gunnery School, instructing, und only re- 
ceived a first-class appointment, as Gunnery 
Officer of the new battleship HMS Resolution, 
the.* officer already pprpiri&ed, bad 
bein kilted In action; 


Four years later Fraser, who had been pro-]® 
mo ted to Commander, volunteered to take^l 
charge of the British Naval Detachment sent to }V 
help the Russian Volunteer Fleet at Baku toll 
fight the Bolsheviks. Unable to reverse the tide 
of history, he and his men were imprisoned. 
Returning home seven months later, he 
embarked upon a series of staff gunnery- 
appointments in which the only interlude was 
his first command, a cruiser flagship on the 
East Indies station. 

In 1937 a second sea command, the aircraft 
carrier HMS Glorious, at last gave Fraser 
scope to influence the Navy’s outlook upon a 
future war at sea. Made Rear-Admiralin 1938, 
he was seized by the Cbmmander-in-Chief, 
Mediterranean, Admiral Sir Dudley Pound, to 
be his Chief-of-Staff. Even here, Fraser’s in- 
nate loyalty to “the system" came under severe 
strain. To quote Humble, “Pound was the sup- 
reme centraliser, working long hours and por* 
ing over details which Fraser, the supreme de : 
legator, regarded as Ihe proper work for stBff 
office rs who knew their job.” Clear evidence of 
the grasp which Fraser had of the great issues 
of British policy. Imperial Defence and naval 
strategy is to be found in a memorandum which 
be wrote (uninvited) for the Admiralty in, 1938 r 
after the Munich crisis. It isentltled “War witJi 
Germany, jjlaly and /Ppap" ‘ and ' points, out P 
truths Which only became apparent toothers in 
1942. W 

Not that Fraser’s talents were altogether, > a 
wasted . As Control ler of the N avy from March 
1939 to June 1942 he directed and inspired, ]} 1 
with brilliant success, every aspect of warship I 1 
production und naval annulments. As Com- j! 
mander-ih-Chief of the Home Fleet (1943-4) ?> 
he sank the formidable Scharnhorst, neutral- 
ized the Tirpitz and kept the arms convoys' n 
going through to Russia. In the Far East he.; 
commanded the most powerful British fleej 
ever assembled, and ensured the support of ^ 
both (lie Australians and the American^ for its 
activities. As First Sea I.ord, at long last, in Ihej 
turbulent post-war scene (1948-51) he pro-i:^ 
vJded leadership to the Navy, counsel to gov-;! ;*? 
eriiments, und was an architect of NATO. All ji 
tills Humble recounts with unimpeachable "[] 
accuracy and balance. U is tempting to specu- y 
late how much sooner the .Royal Navy would, 
have found its true form, in the Second ,Worl#“J4 
War, if Fraser rather; than Poyqd had hepnpui § 
in charge of it in 1939. ' * fl 
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Relentless in pursuit of the perfect book, I 
went last month to Malta. It wasn't there, the 
perfect book, but besides the megalith ic and 
baroque splendours (Maltese architecture, like 
some somnolent cactus, flowers every five 
thousand years) I was unexpectedly charmed 
and bewildered by linguistic and semiotic 
strangeness. 

For Malta is one of those curious blind coun- 
tries where a highly literate people is daily 
confronted with a world of alien texture, a land 
where the idiom of the people is scarcely repre- 
sented by the printed, screened and transmit- 
ted word. 

You need to live in a fairly remote hedgerow 
in England not to be wrapped in language - the 
words of posters, packets, instructions on the 
can and guarantees on the sauce-bottle - while 
the Londoner or the New Yorker must have 
millions of words a day reinforcing his vocabul- 
ary, pre-empting any other sensory input 
(which is perhaps the reason city dwellers have 
no sense of smell). 

But in Malta I had again that sad. weird 
sensation of disjunction that you get in Welsh 
: Wales, in the Basque country, in the wrong 
parts of Belgium, in Quebec, though less now 
than ten years ago. the sensation that the eye 
and the ear are tuned to different programmes. 

Of course, all Maltese speak English; but 
they do not talk it. So while one listens to a 
charming and unfamiliar Semitico- Romance 
Mid-Med medley, one sees only Persil and 
Brillopad and Major Road Ahead and 
Computer and Video News and This Way Up 
and Please Knock. 

Of course there are fields where Maltese 
dominates; religious and political announce- 
ments, for instance. Church and Government 
in alliance for once (though the opposition 
press refuses to print the radio and television 
schedules of Xandir Malta), poetry, folksong 
and countless newspapers, official forms. 


police and parish notice-boards, elementary 
textbooks, even one comic (called U-Komlk : 
Klangl Heqql Aymal Jaqaw!), the occasional 
monolingual, xenophobic “wet paint" sign 
(ABJAD FRISK if I read aright). 

But despite modern low-cost duplicating 
methods, letter-heads and shop signs, invoices, 
road signs, wipe your feet, adjust your dress, 
remain in English only. Why couldn't Leyland, 
when they were furbishing the plucky little 
buses that run everywhere like green corpus- 
cles (“buses leave Hal Far every hour on the 
half hour") find a bilingual sign-painter to 
translate Only Three Standing, Box For Used 
Tickets? Some, l discovered later, do have the 
latter: it’s KAXXA GHALL BILJETI WZA- 
TI give or take a few diacritical dots and dashes 
that the TLS doesn't carry, any more than most 
local typewriters, another of the burdens of 
being a minority language. Spoken, it's more 
comprehensible than it looks. 

All of this is plainly a newcomer's reaction' 
the Maltese don’t in general feel linguistically 
colonized or neo-colonized: English is our lan- 
guage too, they insist. At the theatre this week 
Deathtrap ; next week Emlyn Williams's Il-Lejl 
lasal Zgitr. If the bus-drivers wanted bilingual 
or monolingual NO STANDING signs they 
would have made them, with a fraction of the 
effort that goes into installing and decorating 
the shrines or Madonna-grottoes above each 
driving compartment: VERBUM CARO 
FACTUM EST picked out in a handsome 
rounded script, a blend of lettre bfitarde and 
Greengrocer's Full-serif Swollen Gorblimey; 
the few pagan drivers had HAPPY FOR 
EVER or MANCHESTER UNITED or in- 
deed just LEYLAND, similarly calligraphic. 
On one windscreen I counted twenty-five stick- 
ers with spiritual, commercial or sporting ex- 
hortations in English, German, Italian, Latin 
wordless (Tottenham Hotspurs group photo- 
graph), even two in Maltese. 

I look with me. for protection and as con- 
yersation-starter, Joseph Aquilina’s impress- 
ive but visionary Teach Yourself Maltese (Ea- 
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glish Universities Press, 1965 and later); by 
exercise 4 we should be able to say “the man is 
cruel and quarrelsome, but his wife is bashful 
and diligent”, and form diminutives like zap- 
puna, a small mattock. I made very little pro- 
gress. 

Like the islands themselves, the Maltese lan- 
guage takes its superstructure from the north 
shore of the Mediterranean, its geology from 
thesouth. The rocky grammatical base is Semi- 
te (though the great overhanging mesas of 
verbal paradigms have been worn down lo 
rounded hillocks), while the vocabulary com- 
memorates every European who blew in and 
out as conqueror or merchant-Catalan and 
Sicihan, the borrowings of a century and a linlf 
of British rule, millennia of the Roman 
Church. There is a widespread romantic belief 
that the Semitic core is not Arabic but some- 
thing earlier: Punic or proto-Canaanite or 
some Hamitic tongue. Ancient Egyptian or 
Libyco-Berber. After all the Arab Conquest 
lasted only from 870 to 1090, when the Muslims 
were expelled or at least subdued by Roger the 
Norman. (And what did he speak, by the way? 
Sicilian? Old French? Norse?) 

Modem Libyans stress the arabicity of the 
language to the sceptical Maltese; Europeans - 
will find a mixture of the familiar and the un- 
pronounceable. Good Evening, Thank You, 
Please are respectively Bonswa, Grazzi and 
Jekk Joghgbokk; a restaurant offers Timbale, 
Ravju and Ross-il-forn; there is a poster 
appeal about the “important! suggeti; II- 
Budget ’ from the Assocjazzjoni tas-Self-Em- 
ployed. 

The cadences of the language are almost 
wholly Italianate. Arabic gutturals are reduced 
(except of course in Gozo, as Stephen Potter 
might have said) and all those q’s and gh’s (the 
h has an extra crosspiece, which in our case we 
have not got) which make written Maltese look 
so ferocious, are silent to the English ear and 
only inserted for fun, like currants in a currant 
bun. Thus q’ghed is just Ed, or rather glottal- 
stopEd, and all kinds of entertaining sight 
rhymes and non-rhymes are possible. Luqa ■ 
Airport, the first stop unless you take St Paul’s 
route (shipwrecked in Mellieha Bay), is the 
starting point for limericks less indecent than I 
had supposed, thus 
There was a young lady of Luqa 
Whose beauty made men wish to scniqa 
or even 4 

Whose lovers grew fiiqa and ftiqa. 

The intervening lines (which might contain 
some reference to making a Maltese cross) 
should present no difficulty. 
fEwter Aft Ge Palter, wrath)'. Why are all 

Lth nay flJl limer ickS. preoccupied 

£ h « V f I ? a! “ ,P h y sical abu *> of women? 
Myself (sheepishly)'. Don’t blame me, but 
the genius of the English language, which pro- 
vides innumerable rhymes for “her” or ralher 

Z. neu,ral vowel or 

Joijee kriew a young lady called Schcwa 

Of this chauvinist stuff I 
Me: l think I could go on for ever 


' ttl TLS April 20 1984 

Letters. 


brolhiMkeepcrs ami their clients allcW 1 

to Zoos' 

"guine apjg" were tcusingly similar ^ Sir, - It so happened that I was reading James 

G. Lennox's defence of Aristotle (Letters, 

* * * March 30) in an interval of studying what 

appears to me one of the most successful 

The liKal arc hie pi sen pule cate B ori,« r . P«» unts of thc h '* tory of any scientific disd ‘ 
films as admirable, ncccntable ? pUne 1 have ever °° mc across > Ernst Mayr ’ s 
ly harmful; “skabroz”, "diskutibMr-li^ The GroWth ° f Biolo & ical Thought (1982) ' 

, hel ?” ln ^^idc'a'hafth. universe could have developed 
. , . “ B r crnucu | llr: Personnwvtlaa from an original chaos, or that higher organisms 
tie nacon eorretie, evitundo assolutmu* could have evolved from lower ones, was totally 
abili indccenti, ebensuwenig hot-pants" alion to Aristotle’s thought. To repeat, Aristotle was 

' opposed to evolution of any kind .... Thc anti- 
+ + evolutionary position of Aristotle was of derisive 

Importance for the development of thc next two 
n, . thousand years, considering Aristotle’s enormous 

I nc nncicnl stones arc silent too: if tbe pK- Influence during that period, 
plexing new dating is correct, they ait i It was indeed, because it also dominated 
thousand years older than thc earliest Subb. Aristotle’s thought on moral and political 
ian. Whal would those splendid sedate 0% matters, whose influence was even more fatal 
Mothers, with their sturdy shoulder, infoy than that on biology. His belief that only that 
thighs and absurd doll's peg-legs, say toiu,d #as moral which was necessary to maintain the 
in what language, if they could speak?Itai| existing population, that the population of no 
surely be something polite, for they don'ltai state should be greater than the numbers the 

in the least like fertility symbols, and onegf voiceofa herald could reach, and the dislike of 
them is without question Queen Victoria, i» economic gain, which through Thomas 
. penal Indian sash and all. Others fa ® Aquinas became the dominant attitude to 
couches; are they dreaming, meditating, tro eco noni ' c matters of the Middle Ages, hns 
migrating, or simply votive offerings with nistr ^eii folset y excused with thc allegation that 
diseases? There's one the ArchaeolojW Arlstot,c could not have been awflrc of , thc 
Museum calls, precisely enough “Irrrah de B ree 10 which thc vcry existcncc of a c,ty hk f 

Object On Couch”, while Michael Sn Athens was wholly based on economic growth 

(Megan thk An of the Maltese Islands, D«1 bwa “ se he c ? u ! d " ot f* h _ av ' ,° bse ™ d 'J* 
Press) calls it “Carving of Fish oa a Brf ft™*' 0 ™"* of ,he r “ a ’ ket ' To alle « c ‘I” 5 °/ a 
Likewise, Mgr Dr Anthony Gaud, *( 1 «“» in » hlch °“ of J lla «>"‘™poranes, he 
Gozo (St Joseph's Home Pdnting Press Hia ' '^ nter of comedies Eubulm, has left us the 
run I960) w hn i s simnapr nn mpnninl?w following description of the Agora is just 
ecclesiastical intl fi 8 onmenol^y ridiculous: “You’ll find at Athens things of ail 
n r ‘" at i ° n d ' ndr ^ aorta and shapes for sale in Ihe self-same place. 

1 ri m J ‘ L :ples, witnesses, sausages, honeycombs, roses, 
an<1 chickpeas, myrtles, lambs, 

dnvos K 4 i SCt li? r he sacnfice • ^ bluebells, laws, impeachments, [water] clocks, 

Sc f S ,n thepa “ a 8^:: lawsuits, curds, beestings, and the ballot box” 

leads to the chamber with the snake (Rkfl^/ :« M , Edwards translation, 1959). The fact is 
eeij now In Gozo museum; Gaud l * aimp i y that Aristotle thought in purely station- 
's^ ei “ lnvp " tor y : “ 3 * On ashclflip thecpiiW. l- dry terms ant j intensely disliked in particular 
a) A shewolf suckling Romulus on.dReWi) .; * economic change. 

A grecoroman artistic head of a youth, c)irej - p, a. HAYEK. 

old bronze leg. d) An inscription of unbflW f .Urachsirasse 27, D-7800 Freiburg (Brelsgau), 

age.” I asked about the very old leg, uW' ^ German Federal Republic. 

seemed to be absent, and the guardian aiti» !: _ . , . £ L ■. 

lated clearly the sound “Plour, with in tit The Sinking 01 the 

pressive shrug: but I don’t know whal flt v,.Rp1ai*arin'' 

pressed. Perhaps something along thelinsi'f I;. O 

“You knowhow it is, sir, these old bronze^; : Sir, - It is quite outrageous for Arthur Gav- 
have a habit of walking." , , Vr-shon (Letters, April 13) tocall Alexander Haig 

Perhaps the explanation of (He ^V-iIn evidence in support of his increasingly des- 
plethora of ancient temples -if temples is w™L. , ‘perate efforts to maintain a sense of scandal 
they are - is the primeval working. of '■] surrounding the sinking of the Bclgrano. 
emulation effect, or the Xowkija Fndor, tfe ,■ :Vv ' For a start, the former Secretary of Slate’s 
mysteriousdynumic that drove thc jnhflbiUrii. ^ adcount of his shuttle diplomacy during the 
of Xewki j 4 i (say it “Clloux qu’il y n”), a ‘ -course of April contradicts the sense of the 

villuge on Gozo, to lwagar thcmselvesfor^ ,, unreasonableness of the British position and 
cades to bulk! a church vast beyond.'!# the reasonableness of that of Argentina which 
population or thoir needs, but with ^ ; Gavshon, and his colleague Desmond Rice, 

bigger than ihnt in Mostar, a smallish lowV ,; : fo convey in their book. 

Malta with the third, now the fourthb#^''- ■ On the question of the Belgraoo, nobody has 

dnmoH i-.-ji.i: — r- , jf ^ denied that the sinking had an adverse effect 

the Junta’s deliberations, so Haig’s con- 




=THE BODLEY HEAD; 




■pS 

Whose role : njodel norm • ' 

fe exploiting or elsewise degrading 'em 

: ; brokni, into a J7 a mS P |.K^ v e “' enl ,had 

. Sb'flr'Mribo «- 

‘and 


The distortion of this rather straightforward 
account to give an impression totally at odds 
with the one Actually provided may give your 
readers some clue as to Gavshon and Rice's 
respect for the evidence. 

LAWRENCE FREEDMAN. 

Depart mentor War Studies. King's College. Strand. 
London WC2. 

Arts Council Cuts 

Sir, - I do not know (he magazine, but it is 
self-evidently wrong to say that Interzone is 
“threatened by Arts Council cuts”, as Robert 
Hewison does (Behind the Lines, March 30). If 
its survival is at stake, it is because - like other 
“magazines of imaginative writing” - it is un- 
able to sell enough copies to cover costs, make 
a profit, attract advertisers or whatever. A sim- 
ple point, but to argue that (he Arts Council is 
now responsible for the magazine's survival is 
completely to miss (he point - or perhaps, 
inadvertently, to make another. 

As soon as such activities move out of the 
market-place, they become subject to discre- 
tionary, not to say arbitrary, decision-making. 
Would Hewison suggest that all magazines of 
imaginative writing should he kept in exist- 
ence? Presumably not, for that would be an 
invitation to everybody - competent or incom- 
petent - to claim support. A decision hns to be 
made . if funds a rc to be spent in this man ncr. 1 1 
is bound to seem arbitrary, and will certainly 
offend the individuals concerned. But to evade 
this important issue and attack the individuals 
concerned is notoriously the resort of someone 
with no case to argue. 

JOE ROEBER. 

13 Great James Street, London WC1. 


• fl “ u| »U| mm 

domed building In Europe, 

Universe. • me junta s aeuacrauuiia, au * ‘“*6 ° 

But who has put flowers in the andent^'Vr ' .finnation of this comes as no surprise. The 

bowl at ruined Mgarr? And what was initial 'M- question, as I keep on trying to rernind Uav- 
go there? Has anyone analyred that whether this effect was intended by he 

incrustation In the underground temple a(ftte® ritish . Government .when authorizing the 
Saflieni to ice if it is dried blood,- sinking, 


And what about perfect books7 .m? mi 

There were books, mostly (heoIpgic^.iW pi -Beigrano was aciuauy suur. 
rerent and mostly incomplete, mostly -Oavshbn writes that Haig “says flatly in his 
inaccessibly in the back roomsOf anlJqU.^^,:-K^v, nmhiOirs that President Fernando Belaurtde 
ers: but the bookworms, I mean J • Tjb rry of Peru ’gained acceptance in principle’ 

bookworms, bad a 200-year start i from both Argentina and Britain for 'n simpli- 

mg everything remotely desirable tq fled peace plan before the attack pn the Belgra- 

The book I most wanted to find was a ;f ftp”. What Haig in fact says (and Gnvshbn and 

Cozitan VfU and Humour by- N. B« lit:' - i- both seem to have : been reading the same 
author Ql IfTsure My Legs, Sunday Telegraph) is that after Pym arid Haig 

artnihilatingly reviewed in the ■ $1$. bad worked on these proposals all day on May 

’ i (ie, 'during the rime when the Belgrano was 
-,-n- r--~» . . . iiu jouttni.ua •M,‘ T ;* urt h) 1 arid after theTeriivian President had 

• . . incredible number of.typos, “certain , obktinaoce” in ;the 

■ njnecessajy question marks . ^fe^Argentines, "nevertheless i i)e gained accept- 
'een translated through ance in priiidple frdiiii both parties, and on 

nit ihL — ... rond GvS : ?Sftifrf.xxou a sent an offldatpf'thcPeruvjari Foreign 

oBuCftOS Aires Viththe nS# (jhper^- 


;; •"V 


ucw-took sellers ot 
; • fop, to be - .fair) ^ .when they 
• vWghii^ denied all knowlpdgd v'' ; 


NSTC and NUC 

Sir, - Robin Alston’s generous review ( April 6) 
of the first volume of the Nineteenth Century 
Short Title Catalogue lakes as “typical" thc 
entry for 

BARROW, John Sir, Bart. 1764-1848 
An Account of Travels into the interior of 
Southern Africa . . . 

NSTC lists four editions, including one trans- 
lation, culled from the catalogues of the five 
British and one Irish library on which it is 
based. For the same work the National Union 
Catalog, Pre-1956 Imprints has entries for edi- 
tions published in 1801 London; 1801-4 Lon- 
don; 1802 New York; 1802 Philadelphia; 1806 
London (2nd edition, with additions and alter- 
ations- including a revised title); 1807 London 
(abridgement by W. Mavor). The following 
translations are listed: 1801 Paris, French trsL. 
Degrandprt; 1801 Weimar, German trs M. C. 
Sprengel; 1805 Vienna, German trs J. A. 
Bergk; 1805-6 Weimar; 1806 Paris. Locations 
for the eleven editions listed are given in forty- 
three libraries in North America and the en- 
tries themselves derive from the cataloguing of 
eight major research libraries, including the 
Library of Congress where the entire Pre-1956 
NUC was edited and prepared for publication. 

The point of this recital is not to make invi- 
dious comparisons between the bibliographic 
records offered respectively by NSTC and the 
Pre-1956 NUC. The NUC is far from perfect 
and it does not enjoy the advantages and attri- 
butes of computer-based compilations. But if 
die quoted entry is indeed typical, it seems that 
the first volumes of NSTC are unlikely to add 
greatly to the already published, widely ac- 
cessible, more detailed and perhaps more eas- 
ily comprehended record of the material with 
which it is concerned, and the adiievement - 
however Weleome - of providing a “finding 
tool” for the holdings of the libraries indexed 
falls some way short of the ambition that hns 
Informed earlier Short TiUe Catalogues qnd to 
which the NSTC itself aspires - to comprehend 
“all books published In Britain, its colonies nnd 
the United Stales of America; all books in 
' English wherever published; and all transla- 
tion from English”, ' 

The taBk implied by that endeavour is Vast, 
complex and fraught and it has befen suggested 
that NSTC is a belter alternative than doing, 
nothing. Perhaps. But when, the resources 
available to support major bibliographic pro- 
jects qre. under acute pressure there are pru- 
dent and practical reasons for ensuring that the 
! beat u fie is made of existing resumes and that 
' any frew' respurces Uiat are created provide; 


Basil 

Blackwell 


substantial enhancement of those that already 
exist. Both requirements could be met and the 
bibliography of thc nineteenth century brought 
under more effective control by taking the 
NUC record as a base against whicli to com- 
pare, and to match or add the relevant records 
oflibrariesin Britain and even elsewhere in thc 
world. Reduced to Short Title form and com- 
puter-based thc product of some such scheme 
(perhaps co-operatively structured) could pro- 
vide, at conceivably affordable cost and rel- 
atively soon, a comprehensive, well -organized 
and analytic record based not oil the catalogues 
of a handful of libraries - however eminent - 
but on the combined and. there is reason in 
suppose, remarkably complementary holdings 
of the principal research libraries of thc world. 

J. E. COMMANDER. 

National Union Catalog, Pre-1956 Imprints. W-91 
Great Russell Street, London WC1. 

Matthew Arnold 

Sir, - Thc curious hostility of your reviewer 
( April 6) to William E . Buckler’s brief study of 
Arnold's criticism in Matthew Arnold’s Prose: 
Three Essays in Literary Enlargement de- 
serves, perhaps, a brief comment. Tills is an 
American bunk, and its methods of argument 
and demonstration, though always close to 
texts, ore not typical of British critical writing 
just now. If (he sky over our heads is not the 
one Arnold complained of, n sky of brass nnd 
iron, why does your reviewer misuse the word 
“Dcconstruclionist" nnd write as though a 
fresh, foreign approach lo Arnold were unin- 
telligible? Buckler is explicit on Eliot's nnd 
Trilling’s effects on Arnold’s reputation. Your 
reviewer concludes that Buckler sees an “un- 
named Dcconstruclionist" influence on the 
reputation. Buckler discusses Arnold’s lan- 
guage, as on pp 62-3. Your reviewer remarks 
that “in a book on Arnold's prose” the 
“question of his language might at some point 
be touched upon” . The book does not seem to 
have been closely read. 

PARK HONAN. 

School of English. University ol Leeds. 

The Hogarth Press 

Sir, - In the- anthracite outback your paper 
arrives a little late but we still could taste the 
bubble in Jennifer U glow’s closing remark ab- 
out the revival of the Hogarth Press (March 2). 
She writes that “the new Hogarth" has “not an' 
author . . . who is not on the attack . . . against 
the docile agreement with accepted views”. 
Does a press with such eminent ,'litetary family 
origins and "authors, from Proust to Pritchett" 
forming “the heart of the first list and” con- 
tinuing "to do so” not conform to “accepted 
views" in 1984? Not accepted by whom? 
Where? At least here in Pottsville we are by 
now enlightened enough to be in utterly 
“docile agreement with accepted views" of 
Woolf and Co. And we thought everyone was, 
except perhaps such folks as our John O’Hara 
portrayed long ago. Nevertheless, we wish the 
new Hogarth good fortune in its revolutionary 
venture. 

CHARLES CANTALUPO. 

RD #4, Box 4366, Pottsville, Pennsylvania 17901. 

'Poetry Introduction 6' 

Sir, - In the Spring of 1985 Faber and Faber 
in toad, to publish Poetry Introduction #. This., 
series is designed to be a showcase for young 
poets who have not previously appeared in 
book form . Each poet is re pre sented by a select 
tipn of ten lo fifteen poems. Well-known poets 
who first appeared in the Poetry Introduction 
1 series include Douglas Dunn. Tom Paulin, Ian 
Hamilton and Paul Muldpon. Submissions are 
invited; The dosing date i» July 31, 1984, 

‘ CRAIG RAiftE. . . ‘ 

Faber and Faber Ltd, 3 Queen SquHn?. London 
L WC1. • ; - ’ ’ • ; , ' -■ .. 

' The third annual Translation -Prize competi- 
: tion has recently been announced by the Britr 
ish Comparative Literature Association. First 
and second prizes of £100 and £50 arc offered 
for English transloticmsof poefry, fiction, dra- 
maorliterary prose from ahy language, entries 

: (maximum 25 pages dfiyjtescnpt) to be sub- . 

; mitted by October 1. Further details inky be 
- bad rrony Professor Arthur Teity , Department 
of Literature, University tif ^esi Wiv^nhoe, 
’ ftTk.'tqt chcster Gto3 '3SQ. r-' 


Discovering 

Jerusalem 

NAHMAH AV1GAD 

This Important new book Is the first- 
ever account in English of the 
excavations of Jerusalem’s Upper City 
since 1 967. It Includes information on 
all periods of the city's history and 
describes fully several significant 
recent finds. 

'Exquisite and precise In detail, 
grand In synthesis, beautifully 
illustrated and organized and simply 
written. It is a masterpiece.’ Frank 
Moore Cross, Harvard University 
270 pages, over 300 photographs 
(83 in colour), drawings & maps 
£19,50 <0 631 13533 2) 


Literary Meaning 

From Phenomenology to 

Deconstruction 

WILLIAM RAY 

'One of the finest, most interesting 
studies In literary theory which I have 
read for some time. The book offers 
at once an attractively wide-ranging 
survey of a whole set of major modern 
literary theories, and a particular, 
controversial and challenging case 
about them. It is packed with Insights, 
a pleasure to read , . .' Terry Eagleton 
240 pages 

hardback £17.50 (0631 13457 3) 
paperback £5.95 (0631 13458 1) 

The Reading of 
Proust 

david Allison 

An important and original 
contribution to the understanding of 
Proust, both by exploring the 
connection between Proust and John 
• Ruskin and Ln its application of 
literary theory to detailed readings of 
Proust's work. 

256 pages, £17.50 (0 631 13569 3) 

Hannah Arendt 

Politics, Conscience, Evil 
GEORGE KATEB 

In this exceptional Intellectual 
biography George Kateb examines the 
life and work of Hannah Arendt, from 
the classic Origins of Totalitarianism 
(1951) to her death In 1975. It 
illuminates her Innovations and 
originality, her concentration on the 
idea of political action as an end In 
itself, her standards for political . 
greatness, and the complex and 
disturbing relations she saw between 
political action and morality. 

224 pages, £19.50 (O B3520 691 8) 

National Health 

JOHN VAIZEY ' 

John Valzey goes back to first 
principles to see where the National 
Health Service has gone wfong. 
Medical science Is changing rapidly. 


The NHS was set up to deal with 
tuberculosis and .other Infections 
which are now largely conquered, but 
today it deals with other conditions. 

; How and how soon will these, be 
controlled and at what cost? This : 
book concludes that e more flexible 
system of health care is needed, 

160 pages, £15,00 (085520693 01, .. 








Remainders 


Eric Korn 

Relentless in pursuit of the perfect book, 1 
went last month to Malta. It wasn’t there, the 
perfect book, but besides the mcgalithic and 
baroque splendours (Maltese architecture, like 
some somnolent cactus, flowers every five 
thousand years) I was unexpectedly charmed 
and bewildered by linguistic and semiotic 
strangeness. 

For Malta is one of those curious blind coun- 
tries where a highly literate people is daily 
confronted with a world of alien texture, a land 
where the idiom of the people is scarcely repre- 
sented by the printed, screened and transmit- 
. ted word. 

You need to live in a fairly remote hedgerow 
in England not to be wrapped in language - the 
words of posters, packets, instructions on the 
can and guarantees on the sauce-bottle - while 
the Londoner or the New Yorker must have 
millionsofwordsa day reinforcing his vocabul- 
ary, pre-empting any other sensory input 
(which is perhaps the reason city dwellers have 
no sense of smell). 

But in Malta I had again that sad. weird 
sensation of disjunction tlial you get in Welsh 
Wales, in the Basque country, in the wrong 
parts of Belgium, in Quebec, though less now 
thon ten years ago, the sensation that the eye 
and the ear are tuned to differen t programmes. 

Of course, all Maltese speak English; but 
they do not talk it. So while one listens to a 
charming and unfamiliar Semitico-Romance 
Mid-Med medley, one sees only Persil and 
Brillopad and Major Road Ahead and 
Computer and Video News and This Way Up 
and Please Knock. 

Of course there are fields where Maltese 
I dominates: religious and political announce- 
. merits, for instance, Church and Government 
! in alliance for once (though the opposition 
press refuses to print the radio and television 
| schedules of Xandir Malta), poetry, folksong 
j md countless newspapers, official forms, 


police and parish notice-boards, elementary 
textbooks, even one comic (called fl-Komik: 
Klang! Heqq! Ayma! Jaqawl), the occasional 
monolingual, xenophobic “wet paint" sign 
(ABJAD FRISK if I read aright). 

But despite modern low-cost duplicating 
methods, letter-heads and shop signs, invoices, 
road signs, wipe your feet, adjust your dress, 
remain in English only. Why couldn’t Leyland, 
when they were furbishing the plucky little 
buses that run everywhere like green corpus- 
cles (“buses leave Hal Far every hour on the 
half hour”) find a bilingual sign-painter to 
translate Only Three Standing, Box For Used 
Tickets? Some, I discovered later, do have the 
latter: it’s KAXXA GHALL B1UETI WZA- 
TI give or take a few diacritical dots and dashes 
that the TLS doesn't carry, any more than most 
local typewriters, another of the burdens of 
being a minority language. Spoken, it’s more 
comprehensible than it looks. 

All of this is plainly a newcomer's reaction; 
the Maltese don’t in general feel linguistically 
colonized or neo-colonized: English is our lan- 
guage too, they insist. At the theatre this week 
Deathtrap-, next week Emlyn Williams’s ll-Lejl 
fasaf Zgur. If the bus-drivers wanted bilingual 
or monolingual NO STANDING signs they 
would have made them, with a fraction of the 
effort that goes into installing and decorating 
the shrines or Madonna-grottoes above each 
driving compartment: VERBUM CARO 
FACTUM EST picked out in a handsome 
rounded script, a blend of lettre bdtarde and 
Greengrocer's Full-serif Swollen Gorblimey; 
the few pagan drivers had HAPPY FOR 
EVER or MANCHESTER UNITED or in- 
deed just LEYLAND, similarly calligraphic. 
On one windscreen I counted twenty-five stick- 
ers with spiritual, commercial or sporting ex- 
hortations in English. German, Italian,. Latin, 
wordless (Tottenham Hotspurs group photo- 
graph), even two in Maltese. 

I took with me, for protection and as con- 
versation-starter, Joseph Aquilina's impress- 
ive but visionary Teach Yourself Maltese (En- 


THE VIKING DIG 

The Excavations at York 

Richard Hall 

Foreword by H.R.H. The Prince of Wales 

*" ^ i l , H S , tra i ed book Richa , rd ml ' who directed the Viking Dig atCoppergate, describes 

In detail the notable discoveries made at the site of the most Important Viking Age excavations in 

Britain In recent years. i 

illustrated with 16 pages in full colourand nearly 200 black and white 
photographs and line drawings ' 

• : 0370308026 (hardback) £12,50 0 370 30821 2 (paperback) £ 7.95 

‘BE NOT AFRAID!’ 

Andr£ Frossard in conversation with 

John Paul II 

Thmlatedfam theFrmchbyJ.R.Foster 

• w , ith , Jotra Pau[ 'y ? 1 seriel of'neeting.wilh him at 

^ Rpmean^atCMtel Gandolfo, I had his permission to put to him more than seventy questions ...■ 

- ® iongconyertatloqJs U»Is book: partly an autobiographical sketch, partly a '.. 

confession pf faith and an exposition of doctrine- In all of which a pope, for the first time, saw *T 
; v; 1 . and explains his own beliefs.’ : And# Frossard 

... v; ; ;J)370 30552 3 (hardback) £10. 95 0 370 3(1816 6 (paperback) £4,95 


^FICTION .A*- 

SUE LIMB 


iry glish Universities Press, 1965 and later); by 
ik: exercise 4 we should be able to say “the man is 

ial cruel and quarrelsome, but his wife is bashful 
gn and diligent", and form diminutives like zap- 
puna, a small mattock. I made very little pro- 
ng gress. 

is. Like the islands themselves, the Maltese lan- 
ss, guage takes its superstructure from the north 
d, shore of the Mediterranean, its geology from 
■* e the south . The rocky grammatical base is Semi- 

is- tic (though the great overhanging mesas of 
ie verbal paradigms have been worn down to 
to rounded hillocks), while the vocabulary com- 
:d memorates every European who blew in and 
Je out as conqueror or merchant-Catalan and 
Sicilian, the borrowings of a century and a half 
is of British rule, millennia of the Roman 
st Church. There is a widespread romantic belief 
that the Semitic core is not Arabic but some- 
e thing earlier: Punic or proto-Canaanite or 
some Hamilic tongue, Ancient Egyptian or 
Libyco-Berber. After all the Arab Conquest 
y lasted only from 870 to 1090, when the Muslims 
[“ were expelled or at least subdued by Roger the 
k Norman. (And what did he speak, by the way? 
' l Sicilian? Old French? Norse?) 

I Modern Libyans stress the arabicity of the 
Y language to the sceptical Maltese; Europeans . 
5 wil! find a mixture of the familiar and the un- 
l pronounceable. Good Evening, Thank You, 

* Please «« respectively Bonswa, Grazzi and 
1 Jekk Joghgbokk; a restaurant offers Timbale, 

J Ravjul and Ross-il-forn; there is a poster 
appeal about the “important] suggeti: II- 
! Budget" from the Assocjazzjoni tas-Self-Em- 
■ ployed. 

The cadences of the language are almost 
wholly Italianate. Arabic gutturals are reduced 
(except of course in Gozo, as Stephen Potter 
might have said) and all those q’s and gh’s (the 
h has an extra crosspiece, which in our case we 
have not got) which make written Maltese look 
so ferocious, are silent to the English ear and 
only inserted for fiin, like currants in a currant 
bun. Thus q’ghed is just Ed, or rather glottal- 
stopEd, and ail kinds of entertaining sight 
rhymes and non-rhymes are possible. Luqa 
Airport, the first stop unless you take St Paul's 
route (shipwrecked in Mellieha Bay), is the 
starting point for limericks less indecent than I 
had supposed, thus 
There was a young lady oF Luqa 
Whose beauty made men wish to seniqa 
or even 

Whose lovers grew fuqa and fuqa. 

The intervening lines (which might contain 
some reference to making a Maltese cross) 
should present no difficulty. 

(Enter Ms Ge Polter, wrath)-. Why are all 
your limericks, nay all limericks, preoccupied 
with the verbal or physical abuse of women? 

Myself (sheepishly)-. Don’t blame me, but 
the genius of the English language, which pro- 
vides innumerable rhymes for “her" or rather 
“’er", employing the neutral vowel or schewa, 
thus. . ( dreamily ) 

I once knew a young lady called Schewa 
Who was charming and fetching and clever 
Ms'G. P.: That's eaough 
Of this chauvinist stuff! 

Me: I think I could go on for ever. 

Perhaps with something about the Archbishop 
Qf'Gozo. But -you can't change the ever-in- 
teresting topic pf the limerick 7 any more than 
you can change human na. . . 

Ms G. P.: I’m starting a group for persuading ’em 
That Women (With righteqiis men aiding ’em) 

Could stamp put t|ils fbmi 

, : Whose role-model qorm' 

Is exploring qr elsewisc .degrading ’em I 
Bui thf silent q gave nfe my most magical 
moment ip Malta, which camewhenl whs 

; being given a lift back up the stiff climb from 
the ..Inland Sea (more like an inland Pond, 

; actually) in a truck with two 'large native dogs. 

: "Nice dogs”, I said ipsincerely, “Yes, I use for 
hunting.” “Wfiat do you! hunt With' them?** 
"Whales." “??????" “Yes. ’uails arid duffs." 

. ; There was a similarly surreal linguistic ' jno- 
: ment concerning marihe mammals provided by 
the Tipies of Malta, though the credjt should 
: priJhably go to a wire servicq. This was a report . 
that an animal liberatioh mov^ment had 


brothelkeepers and their clients all down the 
Reeperbahn, until a suspicion dawned that the 
German for “porpoise" and the German for 
"guineapig" were teasingly similar. 


The local archiepiscopate categorizes foreign 
films as admirable, acceptable, partly or whol- 
ly harmful: “skabroz”, “diskutibbli" “lingwagg 
volgari”. It addresses believers in Maltese 
tourists in their vernacular: “Personncs vetues 
de bacon correcte, evitando assolutamente 
abiti indecenti, ebensowenig hot-pants." 


The ancient stones are silent too: if the per- 
plexing new dating is correct, they are a 
thousand years older than the earliest Sumer- 
ian. What would those splendid sedate Great 
Mothers, with their sturdy shoulders, inflated 
thighs and absurd doll’s peg-legs, say to us, and 
in what language, if they could speak? It would 
surely be something polite, for they don't look 
in the least like fertility symbols, and one of 
them is without question Queen Victoria, im- 
perial Indian sash and all. Others lie on 
couches; are they dreaming, meditating, trans- 
migrating, or simply votive offerings with nasty 
diseases? There’s one the Archaeological 
Museum calls, precisely enough, “Irregular 
Object On Couch”, while Michael Ridley 
(Megalith ic Art of the Maltese Islands, Dolphin 
Press) calls it “Carving of Fish on a Bed". 
Likewise, Mgr Dr Anthony Gaud, author of 
Gozo (St Joseph’s Home Printing Press, Ham- 
run, 1969), who is stronger on menology and 
ecclesiastical interiors than on dendrochrono- 
logy, seems to have special sources of inform- 
ation about what went on at Ggantija: “in the 
two depressions on the ground they washed the 
white doves used for the sacrifice". White 
doves, Monsignor? That’s in the passage which 
leads to the chamber with the snake (Ridley: 
eel) now in Gozo museum; Gauci supplies a 
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Letters 

'Aristotle to Zoos' 

Sir - It so happened that I was reading James 
G ’ Lennox's defence of Aristotle (Letters, 

! March 30) in an interval of studying what 
appears to me one of the most successful 
accounts of the history of any scientific disci- 
oline I have ever come across, Ernst Mayr's 
The Growth of Biological Thought (1982). 
There I read: 

The idea that the universe could have developed 
from an original chaos, or that higher organisms 
could have evolved from lower ones, was totally 
alien to Aristotle's thought. To repeal, Aristotle was 

j opposed to evolution of any kind The anti- 

evolutionary position of Aristotle was of decisive 
: importance for the development of the next two 
! thousand years, considering Aristotle’s enormous 
; influence during that period. 

• It was indeed, because it also dominated 
: ■ Aristotle’s thought on moral and political 
'■ matters, whose influence was even more fatal 

• than that on biology. His belief thHt only that 
m was moral which was necessary to maintain the 
f. existing population, that the population of no 
I state should be greater than the numbers ihe 
i voice of a herald could reach, and the dislike of 
j all economic gain, which through Thomas 

Aquinas became the dominant attitude to 
! . economic matters of the Middle Ages, has 
( . been falsely excused with the allegation that 
■ Aristotle could not have been aware of the 
: ’ degree to which the very existence of a city like 
; Athens was wholly based on economic growth 

• because he could not yet have observed the 
’ functioning of the market. To allege this of a 
1 city in which one of his contemporaries, the 

writer of comedies Eubulos, has left us the 
> following description of the Agora is just 
h ridiculous: “You’ll find at Athens things of all 
sorts and shapes for sale in the self-same place, 

{. figs, summoners, grapes, turnips, pears, ap- 
ples, witnesses, sausages, honeycombs, roses, 
medlars, and chickpeas, myrtles. Iambs, 

\ bluebells, laws, impeachments, [water] clocks, 
i lawsuits, curds, beestings, and the ballot box” 
f (J. M. Edwards translation, 1959). The fact is 


Rur J^tiseum ; Gaqci supplies a simply that Aristotle thought in purely station- 

.LTi? TV ° naS 1 hel£, '! 1 S S . COra l r ; t esytenns and intensely disliked in .particular 
a) A shewolf suckling Romulus and Remus, b) P. . J economic chaiYae 

A Dremrmnnn nrtictlr* haoH nf a I'.m.tl, n uam 1' Bny economic Cnange. 


A grecoroman artistic head of a youth, c) a very ■' 

old bronze leg. d) An inscription of unknown , '. .. 

age.” I asked about the very old leg, which 
seemed to be absent, and the guardian artlcii- / 
lated clearly the sound “Plouf', with an ex- 
pressive shrug: but I don’t know what it ex- j,.', 
pressed. Perhaps something along the lines of • ? 
“You know how it is, sir, these old bronze legs ;; - jg, 
have a habit of walking.” ./s' 

Perhaps the explanation of the great 
plethora of ancient temples - if temples is what I jo : 

they are - is the primeval working of the 
emulation effect, or the Xewkija Factor, the ./}.. • 
mysterious dynamic that drove the inhabitants .. $• ; 
of Xewkija (say it "Choux qu’il y a”), a largish j' 1 

village on Gozo, to beggar themselves for de- • f- .. 
cades to build a church vast beyond their 1 , 't 1 ' 
population or their needs, but with a dome , : 

bigger than that in Mostar, a smallish town in " T ! 
Malta with the third, now the fourth hugest- • \ 

domed building In Europe, if not the known : ■ i 
Universe. . 

But who has put flowers in the ancient stone . . • , • fc . ■ 
bowl at ruined Mgarf? And what was meant to ’ 'I'- 

go there? Has anyone analysed that smeary T ' ■' It; 
incrustation In the underground temple at Hal;’. . i • 
Saflieni to see if It is dried blood, -wine or . 1 B 
fermented hallucinogenic n^ushroom? li re - 
mains infinitely diskutibbli. . ' j: t 


p. ^ HAYEK 

Urachstrasse 27, D-7800 Freiburg (Breisgau), 
German Federal Republic. ■ 


, jmaglde, knpw vvho ls funny and female - hqw long have we waited, oh Lord how long? : pfOfrably go to a wire service. This was a repdr 

.l i •■’V -V. ' ^ SueLImb, already a mistress of caricatufe.’ • that an aniraalliberatiqh movementhad the Dunchllne 

k;.-r r i l. ■ : -to*"**** ; • , : , . -Mm » Hamburg l.bora.ory'.„d^ rtf • 

Sfy t : I ?r ™ y 5 e f-WPbrpoiiws.t.hfiiia Unhecessary question marks!"? .« 

t: ' n • ' been translated .through many I 

. TUP DAm I?v . erebVhMgs.ari.epijfrM) floorilrit} mmniw. 


And what about perfect books? Well, iK^'W-'^vp ) 
There were books, mostly theological, mostly; ' E'. 
recent and mostly incomplete, mostly stacked 
inaccessibly in the back rooms of antique de^V: 1 * /El 
ers:! but the bookworms, I mean the genuine ^:-::^: 
bookworms, had a 200 -year start on me, reddfri!^' , ./ST 
itig everything remotely desirable to macramd, r !j ’ • 1 
The ; book I most wanted to find was a new bfld,';>:V V;i - 
Gozltat i Wit and HUmoiir by W. E. Atldnsqn, ; fcj 
author ’at Insure My; Legs,. Please, wbi|^/wi! V. ‘ fc 
apnihiiatingly ,reviewed in tbe loqal Tnft&'tii, 


'The Sinking of the 
I; Belgrano' 

t . Sir, - It is quite outrageous for Arthur Gav- 
... •, shon (Letters, April 13) to call Alexander Haig 
. in evidence in support of his increasingly des- 
: 1 perate efforts to maintain a sense of scandal 
:,)■ surrounding the sinking bf the Belgrano. 

> t,\ ;■ For a start, the former Secretary of State's 
r- § account of his shuttle diplomacy during the 
[' course of April contradicts the sense of the 
' f .- unreasonableness bf the British position and 
V'. the reasonableness of that of Argentina which 
; Gavshon, and his colleague Desmond Rice, 
r seek to convey in- their book. 

■ c . On the question pf the Belgrano, nobody has 

. denied that tbe sinking had an adverse effect 
on the Junta’s deliberations* so Haig’s con- 
1 firraation of this compS, as no surprise. The 
question, as I keep on ^ 'trying to remind Gay- 
k shon, is Whether this effect was intended by the 
;• British Government when authorizlpg the 
'• sinking.' 

The phly additional Information provided by 

I: k Haig is that he and the British Foreign Secret* 

ary Francis Pym, “worked all day on a new 
draff". That contradicts the suggestion in Gav- 
1 ; short's book that the relevant Haig- Pym meet- 

4 ingwos overby lunchtime an May 2, before the 
ii Belgrano was actually sunk. • 
v ■ 1 :. Gavshon writes that Haig ''says flatly In his 
; tnembin that President Fernando Belaunde 
Teriy of Peru 'gained acceptance In principle’ 
from both Argentina and Britain for a simpli- 
: fied peace plan fre/Ore the attack on the Belgra- 


The distortion of this rather straightforward 
account to give an impression totally at odds 
with the one actually provided may give your 
readers some clue as to Gavshon and Rice's 
respect for the evidence. 

LAWRENCE FREEDMAN. 

Department of War Studies, King's College, Strand, 
London WC2. 

Arts Council Cuts 

Sir, - I do not know the magazine, but it is 
self-evidently wrong to say that Ituerzone is 
“threatened by Arts Council cuts”, as Robert 
Hewison does (Behind the Lines, March 30). If 
its survival is at stake, it is because - like other 
“magazines of imaginative writing" - it is un- 
able to sell enough copies to cover costs, make 
a profit, attract advertisers or whatever. A sim- 
ple point, but to argue that the Arts Council is 
now responsible for the magazine's survival is 
completely to miss the point - or perhaps, 
inadvertently, to make another. 

As soon as such activities move out of the 
market-place, they become subject to discre- 
tionary, not to say arbitrary, decision-making. 
Would Hewison suggest that all magazines of 
imaginative writing should be kept in exist- 
ence? Presumably not, for that would be nn 
invitation to everybody - competent or incom- 
petent - to claim support. A decision has to be 
made, if funds are to be spent in this manner. It 
is bound to seem arbitrary, and will certainly 
offend the individuals concerned. But to evade 
this important issue and attack the individuals 
concerned is notoriously the resort of someone 
with no case to argue. 

JOE ROEBER. 

13 Great James Street, London WC1. 

NSTCandNUC 

Sir, - Robin Alston’s generous review (April 6 ) 
of the first volume of the Nineteenth Century 
Short Title Catalogue takes as "typical’' the 
entry for 

BARROW, John Sir, Bart. 1764-1848 
An Account of Travels into the Interior of 
Southern Africa ... 

NSTC lists four editions, including one trans- 
lation, culled from the catalogues oF the five 
British and one Irish library on which it is 
based. For the same work the National Union 
Catalog, Pre-1956 Imprints has entries for edi- 
tions published in 1801 London; 1801-4 Lon- 
don; 1802 New York; 1802 Philadelphia; 1806 
London (2nd edition, with additions and alter- 
ations- including a revised title); 1807 London 
(abridgement by W. Mavor). The following 
translations are listed: 1801 Paris, French trs L. 
Degrandpri; 1801 Weimar, German trs M. C. 
Sprengel; 1805 Vienna, German trs J. A. 
Bergk; 1805-6 Weimar; 1806 Paris. Locations 
for the eleven editions listed are given in forty- 
three libraries in North America and the en- 
tries themfielves derive from the cataloguing of 
eight major research libraries, including the 
Library of Congress where the entire Pre-1956 
NUC was edited and prepared for publication. 

The point of this recital is not to make invi- 
dious comparisons between the bibliographic 
records offered respectively by NSTC and the 
Pre-1956 NUC. The NUC is far from perfect 
and it does not enjoy the advantages and attri- 


substantial enhancement of those that already 
exist. Both requirements could be met and the 
bibliography of the nineteenth century brought 
under more effective control hy taking the 
NUC record as a base against which to com- 
pare, and to match or add the relevant records 
of libraries in Britain and even elsewhere in the 
world. Reduced to Short Title form and com- 
puter-based the product of some such scheme 
(perhaps co-operatively structured) could pro- 
vide, at conceivably affordable cost and rel- 
atively soon, a comprehensive, well-organized 
and analytic record based not on the catalogues 
of a handful of libraries - however eminent - 
but on the combined and, there is reason to 
suppose, remarkably complementary holdings 
of the principal research libraries of the world, 

J. E. COMMANDER. 

National Union Catalog. Pre-1956 Imprints, 90-91 
Great Russell Street, London WCI. 

Matthew Arnold 

Sir, - The curious hostility of your reviewer 
(April 6 ) to William E. Buckler’s brief study of 
Arnold's criticism in Matthew Arnold's Prose: 
Three Essays in Literary Enlargement de- 
serves, perhaps, a brief comment. This is an 
American book, and its methods of argument 
and demonstration, though always close to 
texts, are not typical of British critical writing 
just now. If the sky over our bends is not the 
one Arnold complained of, a sky of brass and 
iron, why docs your reviewer misuse the word 
“Deconstructionisl" and write as though u 
fresh, foreign approach to Arnold were unin- 
telligible? Buckler is explicit on Eliot's and 
Trilling's effects on Arnold’s reputation. Your 
reviewer concludes that Buckler sees an “un- 
named Deconstnictionist" influence oil the 
reputation. Buckler discusses Arnold's lan- 
guage, as on pp 62-3. Your reviewer remarks 
that “in a book on Arnold's prose" the 
“question of his language might at some point 
be touched upon”. The book does not seem to 
have been closely read. 

PARK HONAN. 

School of English, Unlversiiy of Leeds. 

The Hogarth Press 

Sir, - In the anthracite outback your paper 
arrives a little late but we still could taste the 
bubble in Jennifer Uglow’s closing remark ab- 
out the revival of the Hogarth Press (March 2). 
She writes that “the new Hogarth" has “not an 
author. . . who is not on the attack . . .against 
the docile agreement with accepted views". 
Does a press with such eminent, literary family 
originsand “authors, firom Probst to Pritchett" 
forming “the heart of the first list and" con- 
tinuing “to do so" not conform to “accepted 
views” in 19847 Not accepted by whom? 
i Where? At least here in Pottsville we are by 
now enlightened enough to be In utterly 
“docile agreement with accepted views" of 
f Woolf and Co. And we thought everyone was , 


Basil 

Blackwell 

Discovering 

Jerusalem 

NAHMAN AVIGAD 

This important new book Is the first- 
ever account In English of the 
excavations of Jerusalem’s Upper City 
since 1967. it includes Information on 
all periods of the city’s history and 
describes fully several significant 
recent finds. 

'Exquisite and precise In detail, 
grand In synthesis, beautifully 
illustrated and organized and simply 
written. It is a masterpiece/ Frank 
Moore Cross, Harvard University 
270 pages, over 300 photographs 
(83 In colour), drawings & maps 
£19.50 (0 631 13533 2) 

Literary Meaning 

From Phenomenology to 

Deconstruction 

WILLIAM RAY 

‘One of the finest, most Interesting 
studies In literary theory which I have 
read for some time. The book offers 
at once an attractively wide-ranging 
survey of a whole set of major modern 
literary theories, and a particular, 
controversial and challenging case 
about them. It is packed with insights, 
a pleasure to read . . / Terry Eagleton 
240 pages 

hardback £17.50 (0 63 1 13457 3) 

paperback £5.95 (0 631 13458 1) 

The Reading of 
Proust 

david Ellison 

An Important and original 
contribution to the understanding of 
Proust, both by exploring the 
connection between Proust and John 
! Ruskin and in Its application of 

literary theory to detailed readings of 
, Proust's work. 

256 pages, £17.50 (0631 135693) 

! Hannah Arendt 

f Politics, Conscience, Evil 
; GEORGE KATEB 

In this exceptional intellectual 


Library of Congress where tbe entire Pre-1956 portrayed long ago . Nevertheless, we wish the 

NUC was edited and prepared for publication. new Hogarth good fortune in ils revolutionary 
The point of this recital is not to make invi- venture, 
dious comparisons between the bibliographic CHARLES CANTALUPO. 
records offered respectively by NSTC and the RD #4. Box 4366, PoltswJle. Pennsylvania 17901. 

Pre-1956 NUC. The NUC is far from perfect ■ ■ T - ^ yWWirttl fJ 

and it does not enjoy the advantages and attri- Toetty UltrOailCllQn O 

butps ofcomputer-basedconTpilations. But If . Sir - i n the Spring of 1985 Faber and Faber 
the qupted SS; / ! Uitend'lcV publish Poetry Jtmdwton 6, This 


except perhaps such folks as our John O’Hara biography George Kateb examines the 


the first volumes of NSTC are'unllkely to add 
greatly to the already published, widely ac- 
cessible, more detailed and perhaps more eas- 
ily comprehended record of the material with 
which it. is concerned, arid the achievement - 
however welcome - of providing a “finding 
tool" for the holdings of die libraries indexed . 
falls some way: short of (he ambition that has 
informed earlier Short Title Catalogues and to 
which the NSTC itself aspires- to comprehend 

“all books published in Britain, Itscplonies and 

the United States d America; all books in 


ito"v What Haig fo fact says (arid Gavshon and English wherever published, and nil transla- 
I b 6 lh seem to have been reading the same tiqp from English . . . 

Sunday -telegraph) is lhat after Pym and Haig The task implied by that eniteavonr s v a, ( . 
had worked on these proposal, all day on May complex Md trough and it has bee n suggested 


(?mbst ijokhs -tali: flat and many seem wS mat WSTC is a tetter alternative than doing 

the punchline:. . , „p redeeming soapl yeite had . nothin*. Perhips, Bui when the mm 


THE BODLEY HEAD 




principle from both parties, 
:nt an officiploftheTeruvian 
t 6 ’Buefo^Air«Withthe new 


life and work of Hannah Arendt, from 
the classic Origins of Totalitarianism 
(1951) to her death in 1975. It 
i II uminates her Innovations and 
■ originality, her concentration on the 
idea of political action as an end in 
Itself, her Standards for political 

greatness, and the. comp) ex and 

ihtend to publish Poetry Jnlroduction 6 , ■ -This disturbing relatfo ns she saw between 

series is designed to be a showcase for young political action and morality, 
poets who have not previously appeared in 224 pages, £19.50 (0 85520691 8 ) 
book form. Each poet is represented by a selec- 

tion o( ten to fifteen poems. Well-known poets 4.5 _ __ ^1 U A «alfk 

who first appeared in the Poetry Introduction 1 1 Cl L iUIlAl nCCIHn 
series Include Douglas Dunn, Tom Poulin, Ian JOHN VAIZEY ' 

Hamilton and Paul MuMood. Submissions ore r — — 

invited. The closing date is July 3L 1984. . John Va j zey g 0es back to first ' 

, , — !■■ —■ 1 — — — r Medical science is changing rapidly. 

The third annual Translation Prize competi- T j, e flHS.was set lip to deal with 
tion has recently bech announced by the Brit? tuberculosis arid other infections 
Ish Comparative Lit / e J“5!i rC whldh are now largely conquered, fc 

and second prizes of £I 00 wid £»,Sre offered loday Jt ^ ea ) 9 with other conditions 

for English translations of poetry, fiction, twa- upw and how soon will thesebe 

ma of literary prose from any language , .entries rnn t rolled and at what cost? This 

matt more Kbl 

hadfrorn ProfessorArthurTdrty, Department (0 053^695 01 

1 ri-Lh.Wh i ini versti v of Essex.: Wlveiihoc • .160 pages, £ 15.00 (0 85320 695 oj. 


The jHHS was set tip to deal with 
tuberculosis arid other infections 
whlrih are now largely conquered, but 
today it deals With other conditions. 
How a nd how • soon will these be 
controlled and at what cost? This 
book concludes that a more flexible . 
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Struggle among th e seedlings 

Frances Spalding 
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Cedric Morris 
Tate Gallery 
Arthur Lett-Haf ncs 
Redfern Gallery 


Portraits, double hung, fill two entire walls in 
the Cedric Morris exhibition. They make a 
strident group, each having the unadulterated 
vitality and obsessive insistence that is often 
found in amateur art exhibitions. The sitters, 
all in frontal pose, are unsmiling and often 
dour. They loom towards us, a little grotesque, 
filling the greater part of the canvas. There is 
no consistent style employed, but in each case a 
forceful response, unregulated by professional 
methods, to the si iter’s appearance. Asonecritic 
aptly remarked, if set beside their portraits, 

Morris's sitters would seem pale and ineffec- 
tual echoes of themselves. The likeness may be 
clumsy and gauche but it is never unknowing: 
the tall, thin format into which Audrey De- 
benham is squeezed suggests a restraint which 
her down ward gaze affirms; Richard Chopping 
is carefully enfolded in a duffel coat. Ihe lines 
and folds of which expand upon the shapes 
found in his face. Elsewhere the odd and obtru- 
sive arc what catch the eye; character remains 
secondary to the idiosyncrasies of human 
appearance. “Humans I regard as an unpre- 
dictable species of animal". Morris once wryly 
remarked, adding that their chief interest for 
him was pictorial. 

Shortly before Sir Cedric Morris died in 
1982, interest in his work revived, after a neg- 
lect lasting some forty years. He had begun 
painting seriously in 1919. at the age of thirty 
and was largely self-taught. He enjoyed suc- 
cess during the inter-war years, having four 
one-artist exhibitions in London and others 
abroad. He was also prominent socially in both 
London and Paris. Then in 1930 he broke with 
lus dealer and moved permanently to the coun- 
l p r , In 1^37, with his lifelong companion 
Arthur Lett-Haines, he opened the East 
Anglian School of Painting and Drawing with 
which he was from then on closely involved. 

He presumably had private means (he was the 
son of a prosperous industrialist and in 1947 

Programs and promos 

Lindsay Duguid 


inherited a baronetcy) and was the strange pro- 
duct of a society whose conventionality and 
class system he disliked. Passionately demo- 
cratic in his approach to art, he, for the most 
part, despised art critics, dealers, stylistic 
fashions and the over-intellectual. Taste, he 
thought, was less debauched among the un- 
educated. All of which explains why this soph- 
isticate. as rare as some of the strains of iris 
which he bred, developed a style that blurs the 
division between amateur and professional art: 
his paintings affront accepted aesthetic stan- 
dards; they disrupt expectations, perhaps more 
successfully than some of the more notorious 
works in the Tate’s modem collection. 

But at the start of this show Morris is found 
in uncertain mood. He is aware of Henri Rous- 
seau and the Nabis. He toys with abstraction. 


tops and chimneys - is recomposed into a close- 
toned harmony of purples, browns and dull 
greens. Morris changes his brushstroke accord- 
ing to the object he paints, but he favoured the 
short, blunt touch, reminiscent of Ginner’s 
more claustrophobic, brick-like method, used 
for similarly prosaic scenes. 

"From a Bedroom Window ..." aligns 
Morris with the Seven-and-Five Society, where 
he won praise from 1926 until 1932, when he 
resigned membership. The immediacy of his 
style was a protest against vapid naturalism and 
the tiredness that clung to much represent- 
ational art of this period. Like Christopher 
Wood, a better artist but to whom Morris was 
something of a mentor, he employed primitive 
methods to enhance physical reality. What he 
felt about 


garden to the public twice a year at ■ 
of the iris season. Like his artkt hi} 
Nash ’ J e ‘ 00 ™ associated withuSj 
held a, , h e Reid s,^ ce ntr ^ 


.1 Monster as victim 


Hermione Lee 


course 


EUGENE O’NEILL 
Strange Interlude 
Duke of York’s Theatre 


Mill. His involvement with plants deenei*, 

perception and he attributed to the£J! — 

ness, ruthlessness, arrogance and lack oJW When Strange Interlude came out in 1928 in a 
It is this awareness that banishes am ‘ Theatre Guild production in New York, it won 
croaching sweetness in paintings as unded* the Pulitzer Prize, played for 426 perform- 
beautiful and lavish as “Iris Seedlings" 1 ances, was censored for obscenity, became a 

painted flowers larger than life, on a scalei Clark Gable/Norma Shearer movie, made 

gesting that these works express his p hju O’Neill $350,000, and was the theatrical sensa- 
phy. They are, ns he once said of flower paj l ‘ on decade. 1* ** now forgotten, and this 


Keith Hack is an act of admirable 


asms ssss5s5&a£ 


1 ng in genera 1 , ‘‘symbols portraying the etm revival by 
ty of existence ... not merely struggle 8 daring, 
achievement but a crystallization of ail * Both the scandalous success and the sub- 
apprehensions”. ^ sequent obscurity are easily understood. The 

For Lett-Haines flowers had more inn* story of Nina Leeds has rather lost its punch. 


ever, he turns his attention more and more on 
his everyday surroundings. With thick, opaque 
paint and dense handling, he gives an intensity 
to every inch of his large canvas, “From a 
Bedroom Window at 45 Brook Street”. Its 
muddled view - of the backs of houses, roof- 



subtlety and a more penetrating psychological 
understanding. Freud’s self-portrait, not in this 
exhibition but currently hanging elsewhere in 
the Tate, is a near relation of Morris's portrait 
of Ralph Bunbury, or that of Freud himself. 

Morris’s influence as teacher at the East 
Anglian School will surely be the subject of 
another exhibition. In this present show his 
strength as an artist emerges most clearly in his 
mature flower paintings. These are generously 
proportioned, elegant and unfussed. He 
painted flowers without sentimentality but suc- 
cumbed to their magnificence. Locally, he was 
renowned as a horticulturist and opened his 


ate appeal. He combined them with The j ealous father who prevents her marriage 
naked buttocks and breasts, in exotic andb t0 the young “ cham P" Gord on, killed in the 
tic compositions of Richard Dadd !iv» Jj* war; Nina’s guilt feelings at not having made 

u U u sew -.--j u — ‘•sublimated” through 


plexity. Elsewhere in his retrospective u ( 
Redfern Gallery he uses techniques associ* 
with Surrealism, creating weird but ftiwi 
creatures out of bones and other found oW 
His art is light, teasing and fantastic. It cow 
his mercurial character which both insfe 
Morris and left him slightly harassed. Thefc 
sion in their relationship dominated theata 
phere at the East Anglian School, even A 
laughter prevailed. The School also expit 
why this retrospective has a gap of some tm 
years, for Lett-Haines acted as cook and ay 
nizer, proving himself indispensable ip in 
that made dispensable his art. 


Educating the imagination 

Richard Combs 


Life Is a Bed of Roses 
Chelsea Cinema 


Cedric Morris's portrait of Lucian Freud (1940). from 
the. Tate exhibition. 


The Bologna Book Fair 


The twenty-first Bologna Book Fair took place 
this year from April 5 'to! 8. Although it is 
devoted entirely to children’s books this most 
. agreeable of book fairs is traditionally sup- 
posed to be an indicator of the mood of pub- 
lishing in general, having ip previous years 
fadhfully reflected the recent recession and the 
• current return pf confidence. If this is .the case 
then the' book hade is obviously entering on a 
very profits ble period , though it is noticeable 
. that the success is being measured in the 
amount of money available rather than the 
number of good titles. Closer scrutiny reveals 
many minor trends of interest only to the chii- 
-'drep’s book world; there are fewer dinosaurs 
than in previous years, more knights in armour 
butprobably about the Same number of bears 
and luppopotamuses. There is still a {search for ' 


message to publishers seemed to be to go care- 
folly. The economics of producing such pro- 
grams and the design problems involved in cop- 
ing with technological change lead to average 
print-runs of 500 and a life of two-and-a-half 
years. The computer publishers were consider- 
ably less optimistic than the book publishers 
and the two appeared to be completely sepa- 
rate.The few VDUs to be seen on the book 
publishers’ stands were showing promotional 
videos. 

Other exhibitions held as part of the Fair 
concentrated on illustrated books. The large 
and disappointing international illustrators’ 
exhibition, the show of Latin American artists' 
work and the display of award-winning picture 
books were not innovative and they gave, as 
children's boqk Illustrations often do, an un- 
easy sense of eavesdropping on someone else’s 
fantasies. Less disturbing were the slightly 
mawkish books chosbp by the "critici inerba’V 


Gwen the austerity, the intellectual abstrac- 
tion, that are usually assocated with Alain Res- 
nais, the free-form busyness of Life Is a Bed of 
Roses may come as a surprise. In fact, a poster 
design for the film pictures its myriad charac- 
ters, from its three very different but casually 
intercut stories, jostling round' the architectur- 
al folly that houses them all like the cast from 
one of those epic comedies about great races or 
a mad, mad search for loot. The design, in a 
way, is fair enough. The film is about the possi- 
bility of conjuring up the best of all possible 
worlds, and characters spend much pf their 
time extolling visions of utopia round the oft- 
repeated (in fact, oft-sung) catch-phrases of 
love, happiness and harmony. So the proceed- 
ings have, discreetly enough, a certain crazed, 
antic air. To make this fit with the rest of 
Resnais requires not just .a little effort but, 
perhaps, a re-adjustment of our notions of the 
relative importance of theme and story. It has 
always been assumed that Resnais was too in- 
tellectual to want to tell a story, whereas the 
troth may be that his films are all story, organ- 
ized on an intellectual principle. If utopianism 
is the principle of Life Is a Bed of Roses, then it 
may be ideally suited to this exercise: “imagine 
a perfect world” comes to mean "tell me a 
story” v . ; 

There is something recognizably Resnais at 


flames, and suddenly we are plunged lift, 
different kind of chaos, a fairy-tale kiifyki'.' 
rendered comic-strip style, where a usap 
has intervened in the natural order .of iowtf; 
harmony, and the rightful heir to the throoci,- 
raised in secret by an aqcient retainer* 
Wjiar keeps this fairy-taje gping, appamfP* 
is the imagination of a groqp o ( children jilV 
third story, set in the present day, when ft ■ 
bek’s castle has been turned into ail fl. 
peri mental school, and a group oftheco? 
have convened for a conference • pn 'tf ! 
“Education of the Imagination”. These s# ' 
ialists include a utopian architect (YIlW-- 
Gassman) and an anthropologist (Ger4ft| ! 
Chaplip), but their deliberation? oq ho* * 
improve man’s capacity for love and hanw?;..; 
are soon sabotaged by both factibnal in-fi^f- 1 ; 
ing and the sexual ronde that is the sublet- , 
business of any conference. Likewise, ftf:'- 
bek’s experiment, revived after the wpr, ' 

to founder on his own erotic misca leu latksx ^ 
One of the friends he has induced tojdrinfc’*:’ ' 
his fount of forgetfulness (Fanny Ardant),$? V; 
"princess” of his Temple of Happiness, , hf / j . 
betrayed him by marrying another, and^,’ 
finally both ducks the rebirth Forbefcdif* i-i 
and rejects the “tepid sweetness” Into 
would plunge them all. t 

As with most of Resnais’s work, It. WWW jp, 
a mistake to read this interleaved fabfc W 
closely at a thematic level. It is temptingly 5' 
so, given the uncharacteristically plain, jit w 
of the present-day story, which loojcs mqsl p 
one of Eric Rohmer’s “moral tales?’, with jf? 


love to her dead hero, 
random sexual adventures; the repressed 
homosexual writer friend Charlie, tied to his 
mother, who wonts to possess Nina in death, 
but not before; the businessman husband with 
a history of insanity in his family, who can’t 
believe Nina loves him unless she bears his 
child; the “scientific’’ doctor-lover who agrees 
to Impregnate Nina so she can “give” her hus- 
band a healthy child, but who falls miserably in 
love with her; the unfortunate child of this 
manage, who hates his real father because he is 
his mother’s lover; Nina’s frantic jealousy of 
her son’s girlfriend - in all this, Herr Freud, as 
Charlie says, has a lot to account for. O’Neill's 
“bold” treatment of subjects like promiscuity, 
adultery and abortion now seems as doggedly 
conscientious as his passion for Nietzsche and 
European modernism. The giant shadows of 
Ibsen, Strindberg, Joyce (O'Neill read Ulysses 
in 1922) nudge and shove behind the play’s 
all-American setting and subject-matter. And 
the play's most idiosyncratic features, its enor- 
mous length (nine acts and five hours, even 
longer than The Iceman Cometh) and ( its 
spoken interior monologues, which necessitate 
the stopping of the action while the characters 
utter their secret thoughts, are not easy for 
audiences brought up on naturalistic drama. 

Nevertheless, what makes Strange Interlude 
embarrassing - and strange - is also what 
makes it worth seing. It's of interest partly as a 


phase in O’Neill’s heroic attempts in all the 
plays of the 1920s lo put the human soiil on the 
stage, to unmask (as he said of The Great God 
Brown) “those profound hidden conflicts of 
the mind which the probings of psychology 
continue to disclose to us”. In The Great God 
Brown he tried using real masks; in The 
Emperor Jones and The Hairy Ape he had 
monologues and symbolic scenes which ex- 
pressed the personality; and in Desire under the 
Elms the set had removable walls, which cre- 
ated the effect, as with the spoken thoughts of 
Strange Interlude , that the characters were 
simultaneously alone and together. 

The device of "spoken thoughts” can, like all 
these techniques, be awkward and laborious. 
Too often it has to serve as explanation, though 
the audieiice isn’t officially being , addressed 
(“It 1 
tied 

.qt to tell him!”); top often the Secret language 


Acclaimed banalities 


lions that tap the hidden currents of life”). But 
when Nina and the doctor persuade each other 
in the third person of the scientific necessity for 
their liaison, or when she regresses into child- 
hood on “father" Charlie’s lap, or speaks 
across him to her lover while Charlie airs his 
suspicions, the effect is peculiarly gripping. 
The characters begin to say out loud what 
might be thought secret or silent; they become 
self-conscious about the relationship between 
speech and thought so that lines like “He can 
read my thoughts” or “Life is a lie” are discon- 
certing rather than banal. And, as the device 
allows them to bitch about each other at close 
quarters (“He's one of those old maids who 
seduces himself in his novels") it's also surpris- 
ingly funny. ' 

' As often in O’Neill, though, the real interest 
is not in the technical high jinks, but in the 
solid, thoughtful treatment of social and emo- 
tional material. The "interlude" of the title 
ends by meaning “the present", but in the 
play’s first speech it is New England, a de- 
corous retreat from the changing world of 
1919. Charlie and Nina's father, Jamesian aes- 
thete and conservative professor, belong to the 
old world (where Nina. might have been the 
obedient daughter and innocent maiden they 
want to keep her as); Nina's husband and lov- 
er, one going up (succcsful self-made business- 
man) and one going down (promising doctor 
turned dilettante biologist, wrecked by love 
like Scott Fitzgerald's Dick Diver) belong to 
the post-war America whose brashness and 
materialism Charlie laments. The play begins 
with a writer admiring a “classical" New Eng- 
land study; it ends with son Gordon, Ober- 
mensch of the modern world, taking off in a 
plane from his father's vulgar Long Island 
home. (Voytek’s sets for this production ele- 
gantly express this “progress".) 

Nina is not enough Of a New Woman to find 
an independent life in the New America. She 
wants to be happy (“the nearest we get to 
knowing what’s good”) but this can only come 
through her relationship with men. O’Neill 
understands the exploitation of women very 
well. The father bribes her to stay at home, the 
husband uses babies as emotional blackmail, 
the lover loathes what he desires, the friend 
wants her to have no other friends, the son is 
vindictively jealous. She has no mother and no 
women friends: her ghoulish mother-in-law’s 
advice is “You’ll soon learn to love him if you 
give up enough for him”. Her only weapon is to 
exploit in her turn; so O’Neill’s “woman play" 
is a horrible display of survival through the use 
of power. Nina, who seems pitiable enough at 
first , becomes another of his ferocious material 
Gytemnestras, wrecking what they love and 
being punished for it. 

Glenda Jackson, on whom the whole thing 
depends, is a very powerful and alarming Nina. 
Her savage . neurotic mannerisms (flicking 
away from the back of a chair as if it had given 
her an electric shock, letting her jaw tremble 
like a sinister Katherine Hepburn, smiling like 
a wolf) are details in a performance which mag- 
nificently combines monster and victim. She 
doesn't make me believe, though, in the ne- 
cessity for her “spoken thoughts”: anything 
this Nina is thinking would have been said, 


Peter Kemp 
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that could be adduced - and it niay pccounf^?^, 1 
the largely disappointed reaction to !'"■ 
Bed of Roses - wopld have sofoetB^.^rJ i* . 
with the triumph of childish JmagM°fi,®;ip 
fajrytale) over, the muddle rif adult - 

tions for it. Far better to see the 61ni 8S j»oW 
imaginative triumph. a riot of ufopiap 
. telfirig (and a compendium of Resnais p^f 1 ’ 

. both realized and not); in which i. 

tioq may .be working along freriaS‘ ;i ^ ,oh * 1 J 
Symbolist HnCs rather than morally 
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Competition No 170 

Readers are Invited to identity ihe sources of the 
throe quotations which follow and to. send ua ihe. 
answers So that they read this office not later Uibd 
tyay 1L A pd« of £ 10 is offered for the first correct 
set Of answers opened on that date, or failing that the 
most nearly correct. ' 

Entries, marked ‘"Author, Auth° r 170,1 0,1 tlie 
envelope, should be addressed to the Editor, The 
Times Literary Supplement, Priofy House, St John’? 
Lape, London EC1M 4BX. . • 

I dine with our Monday Evening Club, which is n 
group of English and Amerfcahs. We dine at the 
Connaught. I have tp address them afterwards, I say 
that a difficult situation may arise between us and 
Russia and the U$A.'- - •' j 
2 ' There wAs a 'Ttfesdiy- Qub' tt the Crosskeys in 
Crbssmlcfiacl where. the ypun^ bfoods'of the coun- 
tiVslde congregated apd drank dtep on a percentage 
of the expense yo that He waS-W griner who should ‘ 
harii.drybki.thfela&ri;]u V' lvi . ' i v-i' Vr 


3. “I don’t know your ladies^ but the Wednesday 
Club is this thing. I don’t mean you and me here 
together, but all .those deluded beings in the other 
r6om. It is New York trying to be like Boston...’!. 


Each episode of BBC 2’s Strangers and 
Brothers opens with film of n handshake and □ 
handclasp. The only gripping moments in the 
adaptation as it turns out, they advertise C. P. 
Snow’s dual concern with public and private 
affairs. Insisting that human beings are essen- 
tially alone - “strangers” - he aims to explore 
the differing ways in which - as “brothers" - 
they achieve social or emotional rapport. 

One of the many factors sabotaging this en- 
deavour is Snow’s inability to conceive of hu- 
man community in any terms other than those 
of a committee meeting. Parodying the open- 
ing of Anna Karenina, he writes in one of his 
novels that “All happy meetings are like one 
another: every unhappy meeting is unhappy in 
its own fashion.” Substituting the realm of de- 
bate for that of domesticity, Ihe alteration is 
symptomatic. In Snow's world, everything be- 
comes a matter of formal confrontations, voles 
of confidence, canvassings and causes. Even in 
bed, liis characters arc prone to discuss agen- 
da-likc items. Their dialogue (“The specialist is 
anything but sanguine”, “Nothing would dis- 
tress us more than that the Bursar should he 
hurt") sounds like an attempt to dramatize a 
set of minutes - though , at moments of especial 
intensity. Snow can attain a note of greater 
clangour: "Cause the college bell to toll .... 
The Master has been called to meet his 
Maker.” 

The portrayal of emotional interaction is 
notoriously Snow's weakness; documenting 
power-struggles, supposedly his strength. But 
even the latter, this dramatization demons- 
trates, are set up with naive ponderousness: 
simplistic clashes in the courts or Commons, 
arthritic permutations in the Combination 
Room, lumberingly Machiavellian man- 
oeuvres in government offices or research sta- 
tions. Adolescent in his relish for and render- 
ings of power. Snow crams his books with cal- 
low, awed reference to “getting on", “con- 
tacts”, and being “made for the top”. Ex- 
aminations are of intense significance, The 
television sequence opens with Lewis Eliot 
taking his Bar Finals - the portal to the stair- 
way of success and corridors of power along 
which Snow will admiringly plod after him. A; 
woman unhappy with her doctor husband re- 
fuses to leave him ("He happens to be a bad 
and nervous examinee") until he's weathered 
his membership exams. This is thoughtful 
since, in Snow’s Gction, failure in such com- 
petitive concerns can have fearsome conse- 
quences. Nightingale in The Masters is re- 
duced to a malevolent monster as a result of 
annually hearing he's not been elected to the 
Royal Society. Winslow in the' same book 
brokenly cowers from his colleagues after word 
comes through that his son has failed his Bar 
exams. Academic success, on the other hand, 
is seen as an infallible tonic. Lying balded and 
mottled in a hospital ward after massive expo- 
sure to plutonium, a scientist is breezily rallied 
with the cry, "Congratulations on your election 
to the Royal Society!” 

Craving success, Snow's males are often 
thwarted of it by tiieir women. That female 
handclasp ijb prominent at* the . start of each ■ 1 
televised episode generally turns out to be a 
deadly clutch. Eliot's first wife, schizoid Sheila 
- "a drag on any man alive" u rjins squealing 
from dinner-parties where he bright make, 
handy contacts. His brother's wife is another; 
destructive harpy. Charles March's wife feeds 
family secrets to. a scandal magazine. Jago’a 
neurotic spouse — ■ "a- formidable handicap" — 
costs him the Mastership. Tlie at first untenable • 
mate of a Tory MP - “Thank God for a wife 
who plays the game according to the nllcsl" - 


lec realism. Another favoured feature is the 
acclaimed banality. Poor jokes provoke cries 
of “Capital!", “I think that’s rather funny.” 
Truisms are applauded as gems of acuity. Most 
unearned of all are the plaudits showered upon 
the central figure, Lewis Eliot. Played by 
Shaughan Seymour as a kind of creeping 
cadaver whose skull-like features occasionally 
twitch in some slight rictus of self-satisfaction, 
he bewilderingly attracts a plethora of tribute 
to his vitality, spontaneity and warmth. Said to 
have “a formidable power”, "qualities that can 
take you anywhere”, he displays no discernible 
traits beyond those of the assiduous leech. 

This yawning gulf between the Eliot so 
admiringly referred to and the one actually on 
view suggests that crucial material has got lost. 

So does the narrative. It’s not merely that the 
adaptor, Julian Bond, has scissored out the 
sequence's most outlandish episodes - like the 
trial of the homicidal lesbians in The Sleep of 
Reason - but that the plots presented here 
seem all gaps and bursts. Eliot lurches to pro- 
minence with the speeded-up jerk! ness of a 
silent film; his affair with Margaret sputters 
with farcical rapidity towards its consumma- 
tion. Weirdest of all is his supposed career as a 
novelist. Though wc hear he is “mnking some 
headway as a writer”, and eventually he’s re- 
ceiving double accolades- “I enjoyed your last 
novel. Sir Lewis” - he's never so much as seen 
dipping a pen in ink. 

But a pseudo-novelist seems a fitting hero 
for this synthetic fiction - whose hollow cum- 
bersomeness here stifles even first-rate talents 
like those of Cherie Lunghi and Elizabeth 
Spriggs, trapped behind thick layers of wooden 
dialogue as if having to perform from within a 
wardrobe. Especially unfortunate arc those re- 
quired to render Snow’s more colourful char- 
acters - lovable curmudgeons, senile dons, a 
biscuit-munching minister who mangles aphor- 
isms: “Can’t sec the wood for the cooks, eh?" 
And it's hard lo imagine a more thankless task 
thiui having to portray either of the emotional 
defectives to whom Eliot is so close in his earl- 
ier years: his frigid, rigid-limbed first wife (“an 
abnormal woman”, it’s explained, in case the 
tetanoid clenchings of Sheila Ruskin’s per- 
formance haven't made his clear), a character 
as hard to swallow as the handfuls of pills with, 
which she finally dispatches herself; and Cal- 
vert - "cursed with . . . clear-eyed despair”. - • 
perhaps the most risible depressive in lifera-* 
ture , collapsing with Angst at the news that he's 
been awarded a college fellowship (“If I be-, 
lieve in Him, now is the time I'd ask God to 
help me"), poised on a bridge ovet the Cam 
trying to relieve his dark night of Ifie soul by 
singing a Christinas carol, or demonstrating 
the moral and intellectual power we hear, so 
much of by burbling about the wonders of Naz- ' 
ism with its “sheer Promethean power". 


"The most consistently readable of 
present-day historians” PefrQu*nn*H 

ARTHUR 
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Competition No 166 
Winner: J. D. Edc 

Answers: •• • • ■ , J (1 ; wno plays uie game awmiuig ™ um» «*»«». - 

1 He sinks shots on^-handed, uiwerl^nded. Ml- cvent uaHy turns nasty, refusing him an essen-v 
fooled, and ou ‘?f the plrot, jump and uy . . . ... ^ d ,* orcc Bven Mrs Simpson casts a shadow ' 

i°% U eS;iyihch^;h?Xt learn turns on. bver one episode, withthcAbdicationspeedi 
Fd rather sparc^wo Eromthc pack and have Godfrey brbkdCaStirig what a woman can do to n man S 
for my three-quarter line. Whether U’s passing* of career: . , , \ . • 

tackling, or dribbling, there’s no one. to touch him. . Along with the albafrOK-Wife go other re- 
Arthur Conan poyle, “The Mbring Threc-C^wter. ded ntfot |ft t _ il jth tri the tjaftibOard dilemma: ; 

3 Note that yopr good cricketer h JiSS’ Routinely; Snow’s characters hiivci to choqfe 
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SET IN A SILVER SEA 

The first volume of his long awaited 
HISTORY OF BRITAIN AND 
THE BRITISH PEOPLE 

“A triumph in the manner of Gibbon 
or Macau lay." Tbs Titties 

“A miracle: of vivid, pi thy compression 
— a rich majestic narrative.” 

Daily Express 
“...the result &a triuinph.l have never 
before embarked on a large historical 1 ; 
tome that has held me spellbound 
from beginning to end." 

■ . The Daily Telegraph 

£ 12.50 
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ARTHUR SCHNITZLER 

Tagebuch 1915-1916 

Edited by Werner Welzig and others 

432pp. Vienna: Osterreichische Akademie der 

Wissenschaften 

3700103956 

The importance of Schnitzler's diaries was 
noted in these columns when the first volume 
appeared two years ngo < TLS. April 30. 1982). 
Wien complete, thisexpertly edited and hand- 
somely produced series will cover the whole 
period from 1879 until Schnitzler's death in 
1931. The diaries of 1913-16 are particularly 
interesting, since they cover a period of crisis in 
European history, as well as in the author's 
own career. They show Schnitzler's progres- 
sive liberalism being overtaken by the re- 
surgence of nationalism and antisemitism. 

Almost alone among European liberals in 
1914. Schnitzler stuck to his principles. He re- 
fused to make the slightest concession to mili- 
tarism and xenophobia. As Austria's most 
celebrated author he came under great press- 
ure to lend his prestige to the German cause. 
Publishers, editors and cheat re directors 
badgered him to write patriotic essays and 
plays. Even his wife Olga gave him a bad time 
because he held aloof from the popular fer- 
vour. And his bank manager was dismayed by 
the sudden drop in Schnitzler's earnings, when 
so many other writers were cashing in on the 
war. The pressures filtered through into his 


dreams, where the Emperor Franz Josef 
appeared, to admonish him for failing in his 
patriotic duly. 

Schnitzler stood firm. From the very begin- 
ning he saw the war as a disaster. “World war. 
World ruin", he noted on hearing that Britain 
had entered the war (August 5. 1914). With the 
humane eye of a doctor he recognized that the 
essential meaning of war is not “fame” but 
“suffering”. And he severely censures authors 
who celebrate military heroism while avoiding 
front-line service themselves. Nothing could in- 
duce him to join the chorus proclaiming that 
the war signalled the “spiritual rebirth of man- 
kind”. 

The diaries convey not only this resolute 
stance, but the nuances of feeling which in- 
spired it. They express that underlying dimen- 
sion which eludes historians: what it felt like at 
the time to be living through a crisis. Day by 
day Schnitzler records the unpredictable shifts 
of mood in response to official bulletins and 
disquieting rumours from the front. And as he 
had such a wide circle of acquaintance, these 
private jottings convey the sentiments of a 
whole segment of Austrian society. Disillu- 
sionment with Austria-Hungary is blended 
with a grudging admiration for the German 
Reich and even for the Kaiser. 

These diaries record the incongruities of 
war. rather than the atrocities. Or rather, they 
show how the two are connected. A doctor is 
careless in dressing a wound, an officer fails to 
reconnoitre a ford -and two fine men (sons of a 
family friend) are dead within a week. The 
military citation says they died “for the Father- 
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THEODORE ZIOLKOWSKI 

Varieties of Literary Thematlcs 

267pp. Guildford: Princeton University Press. 

£21.70. 

. 069106577 2 

Outside an American graduate school Theo- 
dore Zioikowski’s collection of essdys will 
make strange reading. A student assigned to 
research a (heme in literature, or unhappily 
still looking for one, could find this book a 
useful piece of software. Here are model 
academic papers, instancing the literary use of 

teeth .of talking dogs, of carbuncles, of figures 

.! from life, and of (the) resurrection, together 
. With a chapter explaining how this kind of work 
is done, which is full, of bibliographical and 
: scholarly instructions. Ziolkowski candidly 
. tells us how he makes his collections of inst- 
antes and why. His fascination with these 
. topics"stemmed Inevitably from an accident of 
simultaneous or closely sequential reading. of 
, 1 two or more works in which the same image or 
theme or motif occurs strikingly, often coupled 
with some external stimulus’’. (He means an 
1 , encounter .with 'some comparable circum- 
. stances in his own life.) As he kno\vs how much 

■ pue to ''vVhimsy and chance”, he has. he says. 

; convince mysejf : that the. study will con- 

■■...« tribute spmetfring toriiy understanding of both 
the Uterpiy texts aricj their cultural background”. 

. ; - It is not easy tp $ee what this something -is. 
■.i-,-. ■' ■ v^hese e^ays consist largely of outline descrip^ 

• tlohs of categorized instances, many of the 
. .: H ijiarc prominent . being German; Since thein-, 
;>:j.terest of each exhibit > teeth, for example 

■ : ‘ derives froift its "context,: this alsolhas to be , 

i Identified: no sntajl require roe pt whe re (say) 
major- works of Thpmas Mann art: concerned.. 

. } : Ziolkowski indicates In a .word or two theme? , 

the' size;bf VVart”,.: [beauty”, ■ "de cadence” r ! 
‘."/'i ^hich he ipUsl understand independently of'. 

Image oft^eth, and which he nowhere 
, to uiiderstand any better as a resuftofr 

5!!9 t * 0 5 l ' 1 ' A **«!«*; who only encountered., 
> : : ■" | j|w jnaiqriirf bs .It! Is- exhibited here wpti j cL ; ; 


. ;frc. sun xargeiy personal and psycho-i • 

- Ji f iudgnient |Whidh suggests 1 that fTho^ 
v MiSfjilW -ManhV. interests generally did not go 1 
* i-r S ihipjiychte health Of debilitated f . 

tec- J'lLVind Vinifak:' a i tiai I jjA-Ti -■ 



restrict, rather than contribute to, our under- 
standing of it. 

A lot depends, of course, on what counts as 
“understanding” of a literary text. Ziolkowski 
introduces another essay by summarizing Kaf- 
ka’s story "Investigations of a Dog", in a tone 
implying that no great critical fuss need be 
made about its meaning. “The really startling 
question posed by Kafka’s story [is]: What is a 
philosophizing dog doing in twentieth-century 
literature?" If this is what startles us, the pro- 
fessor's treatment will be an effective tranquil- 
lizer: Kafka's dog is soon put in its place in a 
catalogue that runs from (he Cynics to Snoopy. 
If we wonder what light this sheds on Kafka's 
story, this is the answer: “We are thrust unwit- 
tingly into the role of the crazed witness who 
understands - or thinks he understands - the 
language of the dog.” It would obviously be 
crazy to take understanding of the story too 
serjously. 

The chapter on the Resurrection-motif off- 
ers the best example of how the (hematologist's 
habit of mind alters the frame of reference 
within which a book is read; different questions 
invite, different answers and a different criterion 
of intellectual adequacy. Ziolkowski briefly 
categorizes four attitudes towards miraple, 
which emerged In nineteenth-century theo- 
logy, _ Though they “have been super- 
seded” (by what?) they “do not disappear ... 
they simply, move into fiction". He then 
summarizes several hovels about the Resurrect . 
lion ( Papin i. Moore, Lawrence, Graves, Asch, 
Lagerqdist) in order to show how these atti- 
tudes have become modes of narration, liter- 
ary ^structures, Whateyer: challenge those au v 
Ihors may have felt in treating this subject in- 
terests Ziolkowski chiefly for the position it 
occupies in his file on resurrection technique., 
Is. the attitude which supersedes everything, 
that of literary scholarship? .... 

JUSt because, this boojt performs so com- 
, petently the laftfit sets, itself, with no . false 
philosophizing, nq idle speculation on a text’s 
meaning, ,noih forma lion that is not already 
established in spine other cbnteixt, it most raise 
a db^bt in them iiid df anyone who reads it ns to 
; the nature and vaiiie of.this kind of knowledge. 1 
■Cftrtritbe fabricated in unlimited amounts, 
Shliply by arranging the known (but partly, 
foT4olten).In endless new (iontexts? Jiisi beyond 
where Profeksor . Ziolkowski Is daddirig- there 
looms tHe research centre of the future where, 

, the known, including all literary texts' is stored 
; ph, computer:; Once ifelridval codes have been 

nn* 4a*a bjli-U.r.WlLi:. ... J 


land", the medical certificates give blood- 
poisoning and drowning as the cause, but 
Schnitzler attributes these deaths to “Schlam- 
perei" (irresponsible bungling). This failing is 
seen as characteristic of Austria-Hungary, with 
its source in a lack of social solidarity. 

Even in wartime Austria-Hungary was riven 
by faction: Czechs against Germans, Catholics 
against Jews, officer caste against conscripts, 
artillery (where casualties were light) against 
infantry (where they were appalling). And the 
problem of antisemitism was exacerbated' by 
an influx of Jewish refugees. As a diarist 
Schnitzler is sensitive to these undercurrents of 
antagonism and records many specific inst- 
ances. But he never attempts a more systema- 
tic critique of the war. His diary still takes the 
form of disconnected jottings, ahd his sense of 
the futility of war is conveyed by ironic under- 
statement and poignant interjection. There are 
occasional outbursts of helpless rage, but these 
remained confined to his diary. He lacked the 
courage and resourcefulness which enabled 
Karl Kraus to articulate his protest against the 
war in public. 

Thus the diaries show us a writer immured 
within the private sphere and painfully aware 
of his failure to impinge on the political de- 
velopments of his age. Windows are closing on 
the outside world. This feeling is accentuated 
by Schnitzler's growing deafness. But it is also 
accompanied by a paradoxical gain - a trans- 
formation of his attitude to time. In the record 
of his earlier career each day had seemed to be 
a disconnected fragment. Now the withdrawal 
into the self is accompanied by an awareness of 


the cumulative quality of experience. 


AsdJ 


The triumph of the press 


ness increases, memories come more viviZi — TT “ 
life. This is clear from the dreams 2ft Robin BnggS 
records day by day (he shared Freud's se «£ 


HENRI-JEAN MARTIN, ROGER CHART1ER and 
JEAN-PIERRE V1VET (Editors) 

Histoirc de I’ldltlon franqaise: Tome I, Le iivrc 
conqulrant du moyen age au milieu du 
XVIIesifede 

629pp. Paris: Promodis. 696fr. 

2903181063 

“Books are not absolutely dead things, but do 
contain a potency of life in them to be as active 
as that soul was whose progeny they are”, 
proclaimed one of the greatest polemics ever 
written, with the fitting aim of defending the 
liberty of the press. John Milton was writing at 
the end of the heroic age of the book, which 
had extended from the Dark Ages to the Re- 


their significance). Lovers who have been*} 
for almost twenty years now come vividl v 2 
again. And these dream encounters Ion/ 
poignant counterpoint to the frustrations ctfc 
present. “ 

The sceptical reader may feel that Schrfcw 
took his dreams too seriously and that (k 
clutter his diaries unduly. But the morec®' 
plex dreams endow the fragments of exp®* 
ence with an underlying unity. Family ft 1 
literary ambitions and reminiscences of & 
theatre, sexual frustrations, romantic meW 
ies and the fear of death, newspaper heaiE 
and chance encounters, political debate* & 
the horrors of war, racial prejudice, admn 
tion for Germany and a defiant love of Aosta nuisance, from the monastic scriptoria to the 

- these fragments are sifted into patterns Wi printing shops. During this period the book 

kaleidoscope of dreams. So rich are thect*- had first preserved the culture of antiquity and 
temporary references that Schnitzler’s drear the ° f earl y Christianity, then re- 
life comes to represent the anxieties off J " ! “~ 

epoch. 

These diaries are thus a document of enq'. 
tional interest. Schnitzler himself wrote f 
account of his youth in Vienna, but there is si 
no comprehensive biography of this auib : 
who is so representative of his age. The rap 1 
and richness of his diaries make the writlngofi ' 
biography a particularly challenging fif 
Whoever undertakes it will find that heiswa 
ing not merely the biography of an indWWri 
but an inner history of Austria-Hungary; J; 


Triumphs of persistence 


Idris Parry 


MICHAEL HAMBURGER 
A Proliferation of Prophets: Essays on German 
writers from Nietzsche to Brecht 
328pp. Manchester: Carcanet. £14.93. 

0 85635 467 8 , - - . . - . 

This house is made from demolished buildings. 
All the essays, now with slight deviations, 
occasional additions, small deletions, have 
been published before in books, one of them as 
far back as 1961. The new arrangement, in- 
tended as the first volume of two which will 
contain all Michael Hamburger’s major essays 
on German literature, is in fact more quickly 
informative than the earlier collections be- 
cause an attempt has been made to combine 
scattered parts into a continuous study. 

Hamburger starts his assessment of authors 
and trends from a study of Nietzsche. He sees 
in this writer “problems which were the prob- 
lems of almost every other later writer who 
matters". It is from Nietzsche that the prophets 
proliferate. Fortunately, they don’t also alliter- 
ate as objectionably as that. We follow in this 
book the rejection of traditional authority, 
whether social or religious, which is the thread 
joining later writers to Nietzsche. 

But of course rejection is only a beginning. 
Scepticism precedes creation but is not crea- 
tive. in his chapters on individual authors Ham- 
burger outlines the. efforts of ilnbelieveirs to 
create In spite of scepticism. He deals in writers 
who persist. "Who speaks of coriqiiest?” says 
Rilke. “Endurance is everything." These au- 


simplicity" of this strange strong man it 
wants to appear weak. His weakness is i^l ■■ 
submission of self to a world which is still i ' 
world Goethe described as being more gifeL 
with genius than the writer. "To be frankabd - 
it," says Walser, “I am a Chinese, that is ton;, 
a man to whom all that is small and mofeT’' 
seems lovely and delectable,’ and who is 
fied by all that is big and pretentious.” ■ ./ 
In this connection, it is curious and reveal; 
that Canetti describes Kafka as the only wifH- 
in the Western world who is essentia^;:; 
Chinese. He is supported in this view'lfj’ 
Arthur Waiey, their judgment being bastd^ 
the first instance on Kafka’s identification *^ 
very srpall animals, even insects. But thai', 
itself is indicative of submission, of appaidj ; 
self-willed weakness before power, ,K* i. 
knew Walser’s work well. He spoke of - 
admiration. Neither Hamburger nor 
seems to have traced this Chinese conned*; •' 
back to the Great Exemplar himseff.' L 
Nietzsche, who notes in Beyond Goodanitf):'; 
that the Chinese have a proverb which mOtW?; 
teach their children: siao^sin ~ “Make 
heart small/" ■ 

As a poet himself, Hamburger 
seemed especially close to Hofmannsthal 
Trakl. The long Introduction to his dwnv^^ 
sions of Hofmannsthal published in. 2 
reads as well as ever. His essay ohTraWrep& j 
lished here is surely the definitive short.?#, 
on this ppet. Its merit derives to a W#eert$; 


leased them with ever greater effect, proving 
indeed “as lively, and as vigorously produc- 
tive, as those fabulous dragon's teeth". Print- 
ing gave an enormous additional impetus to the 
rediscovery of old books and the writing of new 
ones alike, so that intellectual historians from 
Francis Bacon onwards have seen its introduc- 
tion as one of the great milestones in European 
history. 

It would be hard to find a dissentient from 
this view, while scholars have long busied 
themselves in meticulous study of the history of 
the book, manuscript and printed alike. Yet 
there have been surprisingly few attempts to 
present the results of this corporate effort to 
the lay public, or even to make them easily 
accessible to historians and students of litera- 
ture. One of the best of these, L' Apparition 
du ffvre, by Lucien Fcbvre and Henri-Jean 
Martin, was mainly the work of the latter. 
Professor Martin has now returned to the 
charge with the most ambitious attempt yet, a 
three-volume Hlstolre de Vidition frangaise 
written by a team of international specialists, 
for which he And Roger Chattier h&ve acted as 
general editors, as well as writing some chap- 
ters and providing linking sections. 

The first volume, Le livre conquirant, im- 
presses immediately by the style and scale of its 
production. Beautifully presented in an attrac- 
tive binding, the volume is obviously and 
appropriately intended to be in itself some- 
thing of a tribute to the arts of book produc- 
tion. It is lavishly illustrated, with 60 colour 
plates and an average of at least one black-and- 
white illustration per page. Some of these 
latter pictures are accompanied by short 
essays, forming intercalations in the main text, 
to describe a' specific process, a particular 
book, or the career of an Individual. It may 
have been to facilitate their inclusion that the 
format of three columns to the page was 
chosen, when two would have made for greater 
readability. The price is however well worth 
paying, for the illustrations make an enormous 
contribution, giving a vivid physical impression 
of the early book that could only be surpassed 
by extensive handling ^6f the precious objects 
themselves. Tbe Combination of sheer physical 
impact with intellectual seriousness gives a 
weight and conviction appropriate to the sub- . 
ject. This voluipe may need a strong coffee- 


from the insight of a meticulous translators. 

seems to have made himself -J table to suppbrt It, but it has Utile else in com- 

, u _ , sharpen observation. In this,senSe;toortF^ ; . mOT ^ th ^^^ aledgenr e 0 {biiblIcalion;il 

thow’ are plunged into puzzling alternatives.' burger is close to his chosen authors.aad^t ... ( s vulgarisation with the emphasis on the 

Theirs is the art which Thomas Manrt calls “art himself ideally suited to interpret. the pertW | ■. hflHrffenrne j n that com- 

ities of this literary period. . 

Could it, however, be noted that th$rt^| 

“the tragic history of literature" did nal°^| 
ate with Walter Muschg? He js of 
known for his book which, uses that* 
phrase as its title J Muschg took the w 


in spite of .' ., the affirmative gesture which 
Rilke calls “praise in spite of . . . " - meaning a 
poetic acknowledgment of life’s values, but an 
acknowledgment in spite of the dismal, often 
frightening evidence of the senses. Hambur- 
ger’s interesting studies ofKafka and Gottfried 
Benn show dearly how-, these writers, like : 
many of. their contemporaries/ always seem td 
be working from a shifting frontier. Not be- 
cause there is idmethlhjg wrong with them, but 
because : life is jiko this / So MilsU, Hamburger 
tells us, left his great novel unfinished, not 
because there was no time to finish it but be- 
cause by its very nature there could be no. 


Schopenhauer’s bitter ■ challenge:^ ‘‘C; 
someone would one day attertpt aTrfi^^ ^ ‘ 


tory of literature i showing how the .Vfl^ 1 ^ 
tions which now take such pride ih ;^ r j S ftL 
writers and artists treated; them; 
were alive V ' : V.-V: 


m.-. 

" L;' 


first word, and a handsome essay in that conv 
. municatidn which is also its own central theme. 

The editorial decision to run right over the 
• great .divide ^ represented ,by printing : has 
proVed tribst rewarding. "This is partly because 
the l20 br sb pa'geS devoted to ihe manuscript 
book arc So gobd, bringing out the continual 
evolution towards a more efficient production 
and presentation of textk. The authors neces- 
sarily employ European rather than strictly 
French material, so that this section could very 
well be translated ad a geiteral history of the 
medieval book. The development of writing 


lhedeath of tradition. kinson ( 192 pp. j ohn Calder. £5,93.0? 

W ^ «>aseqiiencc of ahsorption i), contains nine essays originally 

rion ?hy fr ®5 i abstrac “/ lectures, to mark the 150th annifj» 

tlon and trim to detail, the smallest event. Goethe’s death. . The contribv 

study of Robert Michael Hamburger, Philip Brady 


were alive.!’ 

— — - — I — ' ■ • ■' j . Styles, of biddipg, 'qf illustration, of indexes 

Goethe Revisited: edited by Ell^beth ; ^$|'' ( : > Md reference miems. aro ail described with 

• -- elarity and Cfjohbmy. 'Ihe role of the book in 

the |ife of mb’nasterfes. and later of uniYersi- 


against its vitality. By the late Middle Ages the 
book had already taken a centra! place in the 
more general European culture outside the 
monasteries; the spread of literacy was steadily 
expanding its influence to make it a prized 
commodity in lay as well as clerical circles. 
Many characteristics of lay piety in this period 
relate closely to written texts, alongside habits 
of private study which they made possible, with 
the related appearance of silent reading, a 
crucial step towards introspective individualism. 

In this perspective printing (already of course 
invented in the East) seems an inevitable and 
necessary development, permitting the smooth 
acceleration of an exponential curve already 
taking shape. That it appeared in Germany was 
a natural result of the strength of German book 
production in the preceding decades, when war 
and economic crisis had been depressing activ- 
ity in France. Without in any way detracting 
from the importance of Gutenberg and his 
emulators, this approach is enormously helpful 
in explaining the speed and extent of their 
success. 

The triumph of the printing press was also 
aided by the fact that it matched the possibili- 
ties of Renaissance technology so well; the 
tolerances required in the manufacture of both 
type and presses were within the capabilities of 
the metal-workers and carpenters of the age, ns 
in virtually no other industry. The technical 
excellence of ninny incunables is astonishing, 
and once suitable type-faces had been de- 
veloped the best books reached a standard only 
superseded since In such specialized areas as 
colour printing. The quality of their paper is 
likely to mean that they far outlast most later 
productions. Durability was not the only re- 
spect in which early printed books were re- 
miniscent of manuscripts. Into the early decades 
of the sixteenth century - well past the 
factitious and rather absurd conventional limit 
of 1500 for incunables - the conventions of the 
manuscript remained largely in force, in terms 
of typography, layout and even content. It is 
only from about 1530 that a new style can be 
said to have established itself, one whose basic 
features have changed surprisingly little ever 
since. 

Despite its slow start, often dependent on 
immigrants from Germany, Switzerland or 
Italy, French printing was well launched by this 
time. The dominance of Paris and Lyon was 
already clear, . but most significant French 
towns now had their local presses, which con- 
centrated on works with an assured sale: these 
were above all in the fields of religious and 
legal practice, educational texts and ephemer- 
al notices and pamphlets. Prestige publishing 
was almost entirely undertaken in Paris and 
Lyon, whose Latin and Greek editions com- 
manded an international market, while Iheir 
eotrepreneurs were also building up a major 
programme of vernacular publishing, from 
legal and medical texts to the dangerous area of 
biblical translations and works of religious 
controversy. 

From the early days of Parisian printing in 
the 1460s the volume’s focus inevitably be- 
comes much more specifically French, yet the 
impact of the new techniques was such that 
vastly more space is needed to cover a . more 
restricted field.' These techniques themselves 
are discussed in a fascinating chapter bn the. 
martufacture of sixteenth-century books, In- 
cluding very cleat 1 diagrahis illustrating the way 
different formats were printed, folded and cut. 
The world of the; book is brought to vivid life 
through discussions of the working conditions 
Of printen. their early trade organizations and 
the, socio-economic gradations among them. 
As was general at the time, the actual produc- 
ers rarely matched the Wealth or status of those 
who trafficked, in the finished articles; 
printer-entrepreneurs could rival the leading 
bookseller-publishers,, who employed lesset 

masters to print ;for them. The h|gh cost of 
pa^e'r - normally supplied by the; publisher - 
seems to have been a major factor in limiting 
the independent activities of most printers, 
often 1 workirtg on bqrely adequate capital. 
Theirstpck of type was often sosmail that they 
could bhly set up a. few forms at one?, while 
. when times were hard tbeylmlghVhave tos^ll 


the paucity of evidence about their activities 
necessarily limits discussion, so that the whole 
question of distribution and sale remains 
rather tantalizingly vague. 

Most of the individual careers which arc de- 
scribed in brief but often fascinating detail are 
inevitably those of the printers and publishers, 
whose operations are so much easier to recon- 
struct. From the great humanist editor-printer- 
publisher Robert Estiennc down, these men 
commonly played a dynamic role in the intel- 
lectual nnd religious world of early modern 
France. They look a crucial part in nurturing 
the early French Reformation; under Francois 
ler ihe state showed surprising tolerance of 
such activities, probably because the rulers of 
France valued the positive contribution these 
men were making to state and society. It took 
exceptional and systematic imprudence on the 
part of a man like Etienne Dolet to defeat even 
Ihe protection he enjoyed from the royal 
almoner, Pierre Du Chfitel, bishop of Mficon, 
and send him to the stake. 

The relative liberty enjoyed by French pub- 
lishers in the period down to the 1560s resulted 
in the production of large numbers of Bibles 
and editions of Marot's versified Psalms, 
alongside a fringe of evangelical treatises. The 
real Protestant offensive , however, came from 
outside France; the notorious Placards of 1534 
were printed at Ncuchfttcl, while from the 
1540s Geneva (where Eslicnne took refuge in 
1550) launched an unprecedented wove of con- 
troversial works by Calvin and others. Francis 
Higman convincingly nrgucs that this was the 
point at which the idea of appenling to public 
opinion through the press realty took hold, 
soon to extend itself to the political ns well as 
the religious sphere. The use of the vernacular 
similarly established itself, with Catholic auth- 
ors feeling the need to reply in kind, trying to 
claim the attention of Ihe French laity rather 
than that of the international world of scholars 
who habitually communicated in Latin. The 
gradual appearance of a formal mechanism of 
control and censorship during the middle dec- 
ades of the century demonstrated increasing 
official concern, but even had it ndt been viti- 
ated by conflicts of jurisdiction and difficulties 
. of enforcement, the turmoil of the Wars of 
Religion encouraged and allowed new excesses 
in both the religious and political spheres. The 
violence of both Huguenot and Ligueur pro- 
paganda was a major phenomenon of Lhe age, 
yet paradoxically the period which saw such a 
demonstration of the dangerous powers of the 
press was also one of crisis for. 'French pub- 
lishing; the market for major editions was in 
sharp decline, while the more ephemeral 
polemical works and pamphlets rarely brought 
in much by way of profit. The industry would 
enter tbe seventeenth century in a cautious and 
chastened mood, despite the enormous impact 
it had made on the sixteenth. 

Many of the authors rightly emphasize the 
close Unks between le pouvoir and the leading 
Parisian publishers. Already very significant in 
tbe Renaissance period, they were enormously 
strengthened by the rise of royal power after 
1600* This was not merely a matter of more 
effective censorship, nor of the canalization of 


patronage through the Acadfimie Franqaise 
and other bodies. Freni the start the French 
book had been associated above all with pre- 
cisely those groups in society which were most 
closely linked to the monarchy: Ihe clergy and 
the legal-administrative bourgeoisie whose 
upper echelons formed the noblesse derobe. It 
was their culture and their values which almost 
exclusively found expression through the 
presses, their divisions, frustrations or resent- 
ments which surfaced at times of crisis such as 
the Religious Wars and the Fronde. A strong 
crown would by definition focus the aspirations 
and interests of the great majority of these 
men. thereby lending to impose n general tone 
on the world of the book. 

By the middle of the seventeenth century the 
concentration of much of the industry in the 
hands of a few powerful men - always favoured 
by the government - combined with the expan- 
sion of royal propaganda, notably through the 
Gazette, had taken the process to a point where 
it posed a real if hidden threat to the intellec- 
tual and even commercial vitality of French 
publishing. Only the increasingly arid debates 
over Jansenism challenged the consensus from 
wilhin, hut the astute operators in the Nether- 
lands were already undercutting French editions 
with their imitations, nnd would soon follow up 
these initial successes with a flood of subversive 
and disreputable literature, bearing the names 
of fictitious publishers from blameless cities like 
Cologne. 

With a terminal date for this volume around 
1660, such developments are merely hinted at, 
and relatively little space is given to the most 
original phenomenon of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, the appearance of the cheap popular liter- 
ature known as the blbliothique bleite de 
Troyes , which will no doubt figure more 
prominently in the next volume. A more signi- 
ficant omission is any proper treatment of tech- 
nical books, dealing with medicine and 
surgery, mathematics, navigation, engineer- 
ing, husbandry and kindred topics. In other 
ways too the role of the book in opening new 
horizons and changing the way people thought 
may sometimes be understated; the religious 
movements of the seventeenth century, and 
the growth of French legal scholarship, white 
certainly not ignored, could have benefited 
from fuller treatment. Such criticisms are not 
entirely fair, for they reveal the alarmingly 
extensible nature of the subject. Within their 
briefs the numerous scholars concerned have 
done a splendid job, and it is right that they 
should have left the reader posing new ques- 
tions rather than thinking that all is : now 
known. A definitive history of so protean a 
subject is scarcely conceivable, but as a 
summation of existing knowledge and ideas the 
Histofre de TMition frangaise looks as If it is 
going to be very hard to beat. 

Elizabeth Eisenstein's The Printing Press as the 
Agent of Change, reviewed in the TLS, June 
• 24. 1983, has been issued, abridged “for the 
general reader", with illustrations, as The 
Printing Revolution in Early Modern Europe 
(297pp. Cambridge University Press. £25, 
paperback, £7.95. 0 521 25858 8). . . 
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Buried alive in Zurich 


Christopher Wintle 

DERRICK PUFFETT * 

The Song Cycles of Othmar Schoeck 
482pp. Bern and Stuttgart: Paul Haunt 
3258031541 

In its native Switzerland Schoeck’s music has 
long been celebrated as “the purest express- 
ion of the national character, a character 
manifested in the “fantastic precision" that 
Derrick Puffett so rightly ascribes to these 
songs; and it even enjoyed a short-lived vogue 
in Germany following the composer’s most 
fruitful creative years of 1920 to 1933. But 
apart from this, and the admiration Berg ex- 
pressed for the beautiful Notturno for baritone 
and string quartet, Schoeck's reputation had 
much to contend with even in his lifetime (he 
died in 1957): Webern gnashed his teeth over 
the arrangement he was obliged to make of the 
opera Das Schhss Dilrande (Goering. for 
different reasons, did the same); and Joyce, in 
a rather touching burst of enthusiasm, declared 
that Schoeck stood “head and shoulders" 
above Stravinsky as a composer for voice and 

vprS a_fln unh * l P. ful comparison, given the 
very different aesthetic outlooks involved Sie- 
nificanily, Dr Puffett’s study of the song cycles 
represents the first sustained attempt in Eng- 
lish at the exhumation and rehabilitation of 

,wL£! rt r f lhC Schoeck CQr P us - which also 
includes five operas, three concerns, and a 

nilmhnr of r 


(buried alive") for baritone and orchestra. 
His enthusiasm was not in itself misplaced. 
This is a powerful and imaginative work by any 
standards, the title of which provides Puffett 
with a central metaphor for the composer's life 
and art. Unlike other Swiss composers, such as 
Honegger or Frank Martin, he explains. 
Schoeck never became an imigrt. Instead he 
remained in Zflrich, away from the principal 
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revealed a d, .creel, but tenacious, propensity Messiaen Wa8n "' Ber 8. 

for innovation. For example, the impeccable *.u • T 

Wolf-inspired prosody of the vocal lines, them- stucty "Mhh'kilS S' * 
selves written in a "nervous shifting style full danniin. 1 * d C ? uId Wel1 hav e proved* 


a “ wwsssassi piUVIUCUU- 

ism that seems to have been at least partially 
responsible for the attacks Schoeck directed at 
the “vain artificers" of modern music (Stra- 
vmsky and the serialists especially), attacks 
which, m their musical manifestations, could 
easily turn into self-parody of his own most 
progressive traits. But Zurich also offered him 
the most sympathetic context for a prolonged 
exploration in music of the writers he most 
admired. Many of these were Swiss, and many 
shared his affinity for Alpine landscape: 
„ ’ Lenau, Leuthold, Meyer and, above 

all, Gottfned Keller. 

But he also made settings of Mdrike, 
Eichendorff and Goethe. And Schoeck’s 
absorption, Puffett argues, in the words and 
music of the nineteenth-century Austro- 

l ifrmcn I loA 


establishes a new intlmac^th teener fhOT 

(one finds something comparable in the later sensitiv^H^ , Judicious - 1*3 
songs of Faufe). There is no corresponding loss much in’sJmSv^ y aUusive 

of expressive intensity, however, and this is Puffetfs h ,tS Subject ' °«5- 

due to Schoeck's handling of several other fea- aMonntt 2S? 1 moreover > the a3 

tures which enable him to project a notably e .nt«re y adequate to thet^ 

large musical breath: the arrangement of short revivals « tain £? 8 ***' 

poems into longer narratives, the comprehen- snnoc The refia ement of 

swe. Strauss-like thematic transformations Sreri a T'I knowled 8 e 

and the integration of instrumental forms into their limitation for?h" d h*™' TP weB 
vocal contexts (Puffett describes Wander- ■— “ m “»a°n fo r a broader public. Nevafc 

epruche as a “Lisztian sonata among song- ake note thc L'rT^' “ Ieast ' M 
cycles"). Other techniques, such as the -ostin- aeding veri wcll dianter ”>«« » 


their limitation for a broader public. 
es, the musical community, at least, shosk 
take note: the Schoeck disinterment is 
ceeding very well. 


Charming trifles 


ituuciis siuay or me song cycles n. Tn , aB rJ «.*.Hu-wmiry Austro-- Vylini | I S I « 1 

represents the first sustained attempt in Eng- re P resenIed the mo *' important UUAA , 

bsh at the exhumation and rehabilitation of ^ p t ° fh,sa “ thet,centomb ment. Indeed, in — 

fny part of the Schoeck corpus, which also hls adherence to the kind of precepts Patrick OTonnnr 

includes five operas, three concertos, and a by Wagner ’ s Hans Sachs - venera- ^ ? n ° r 

number of sonatas, quartets and instrumental , ? e masters ’ overt anti-intellectualism. RICHARD TRAUBNER 
P, “ es ’ u have hp l p C power °f nature - Schoeck seems to Operetta: A theatrical history 

The work Joyce alluded to was in fact XL 6 ”" m ? re Ge ™ an than the Germans. 416pp. Goliancz. £12.95. 

Schoeck s most substantial cycle, the “erue- u Bp ^ r ? e P t l ons underlie the organization of 0575 03338X 

some-satinc. semi-pious" Lebendig begraben 1*. h ’ wh,chan ^P^sive early chapter ; — — 

n those song cycles that exerted most influ- Camille Saint-Satins gave the I 


. S VJTM 6 S IIISI cxei 

In the Voice’s own words 


April Fitzl vftn ab ° ut dat “,will be useful to historians 

P U ritZA -y° n and * ude f> of singing. The interviews are 

lanfranco rasponi s P h B C e r Ras f ni s assessment of ««* 

The Last Prlma Donnas S nf 5 here ,s a remar kable cofae- 

635pp. Goliancz. £15 *1° sty!e . and even of content throughout 

057503421 1 he fifty-six interviews, one suspects that his 

editing was extensive. 

Are prima donnas maligned? Is the stereotvne inl! P ° ni W8S £?/ intercsled * n singers’ tan- 

7 a vast and avaricious 8 termagant, prow-Hke V* !tw,thinmost P°P«lar 

bosom palpitating, eyes and jewels flashimi i nc ? b “ f I t J I . c , Vo,cc or * as he calls it, the 
Bianca Castafiore in Herat’s Ttruin- a thine of ,l n lius book [hc Instr ument comes 

the past, a wicked calumny? The late Lanfran* its amJL s ®!J' con *f med ent ‘ty> separate from 

co -Rasponi would have us believe so. and h* ? L d °!. 0n . 8 ,e . ad; i{ has » be 


Camille Saint-Satins gave the best definition of 
operetta as “the daughter of Optra comique 
who went astray ... not that daughters who 
go astray are always without charm". Its style 
as we know it grew out of the eighteenth-cen- 


.i vi ul ui laic cign icentn-cen- « - " J ™ u 

tury French opira comique , was influenced bv tdda y «»the music, and only it* 

the great Italian opera buffo composed only way 


CO Rasponi would have us befieve so, and he 
almost succeeds in convincing us., The fifty-six 
singers whom he interviewed from 1930 on- 
wards almost all appear to have been meek, 
charitable to their colleagues, adaptable, un- 

' n ° l * nter «ted in monqy, filled 

with the milk of human .kindness, and even 
fairly modest. These ladies in retirement, hors 
ae combat , now reserve their spite entirely for 
their successors who, poor things, have neither 

the VAirve fkai . .i ... 


■ . • « *cau, ii aaa to De 

exercised, fed, cherished and disciplined - it 
has a will of its own. You can’t acquire a voice- 
you are either given one, or not; but you can 


improve It, or damage it by singing the wrOna 5® songs have to be as good as the best 


ir.w e ■ T T 3 * ,,l B ||| sine wrong 
wnd of music -that is, modern music. In these 

interviews, musical ity and dramatic interpret- 
ation are of minor importance compared to the 
Instrument. For some parts - Salome, Lakmd, 
A ■ r Physical appearance does matter; and 
the stunning looks of some of these singers - 

Gmnnn PoriAnln,* vi_l 1 , _ 


the great Italian opera buffo composers (Per- 
golesi, Cimarosa, Salieri and Rossini) and, by 
taking up the Parisian ,comidie en vaudeville 
(vaudeville originally meanl a new satiric verse 
set to an already popular tune) to mock the 
grandiose works being performed at L'Opfira 
and the imperial court, it attained its maturity 
m the early works of Hervfi and Offenbach. 

It is part of operetta’s appeal that its formula 
and conventions should have been drawn 
equally from the music of the fair and the 
streets, and from the opera house and court 
theatres. It is only works which combine these 
elements successfully that are true operettas- 
the comic songs have to be as good as the best 


ably decked out in lavish costumes, to laughiu 
at the vices of the current government". Botl" 
is precisely because of their trifling sentiment I 
plots that works like The Merry Widow, La: 
Cloches de Comeville and Merrie Enghd \ 
have survived, and that most of OffenbackV- 
large but unsentimental output is forgotten 
The exceptions are those works in which cht- S 
steal or historical allusions are easy enough fa 
a modem audience to identify, without net* ' 
mg to know the intricacies of the contemporaiy ! 
subjects they sought to ridicule. If they area ! 
be performed today it is the music, and only Ik >' 

mncitf* hiMuUUU&i. fit ■ * . 


sophisticated as can be. Musical comedies are 
not kttle operas, though the form of some is 
comparable; They were, and are, mostly made 
to be performed by actors who sing a bit. The 
English tradition of speaking the songs in 

nnerRllflc tuoe < * . . r 


, . ' -7 Y1YB. 1 JIB oniy ww. 

to deal with the libretti is to prune them and 
present them for what they ; are worth.. At*"' 
attempts at. updating are- doomed to failure, k 
Operetta in England immediately make ’ 
one think of the most depressing theatric# 1 
experiences; but the art-form has never felkO: I 
mto quite .such disrepute in Germany,. « • 
France. One reason for this imbalance is that . 
tne only outstanding English examples of t». .• 
genre are the Savoy Operas: as these were only ' 
allowed to be performed professionally by lbc 
D Oyly Carte company until Gilbert's copyright- i‘ 
ran out in 1961, rigor mortis set in qui|« , 
early. Though there are scores by Moncktgn,; 
German, Fraser-Simson and even Novelty 7 
which still deserve attention, not one of kheaev , ■ 
was ever supplied with a libretto that ,rorf ; l; : 
above the mediocre - most of them pandereil; 
to the worst sort of nursery humour, jingoism ! 

and- sentimentality. 

After Gilbert, the librettist who wrote; the ^ 

U..ir ii-L - . - ? . 


^ 

knowledge of theirown limitations which their - rive the lie in thm >1 da ^ ovot ” a ’ P° ns London for the first performance nf Thp m ^[English operetta lyrics was NoSl Cow^' ; 

elde^so abundantly possessed; Opera, bl , ° ther ' Wrfoiv and, ** ^ugh Bitter Sweet and C^nve^X 

the singers to Whpi he *!’ • . in the roIe, JppbS?Sm T,“ °P erettas - noneofCriwa^,;- 

Jked, a in a shocking staiteof decline. Dfrec- composers i were- Oilrta 2 0S£ y W ! th ance of Joseph^ 1 Coyne as P DaniIo P works falls neatly into this category.; ; ™r, %- 

tors have taken, over; and are all-po werful; worked with ^*1 who The opening chapter of Richard Tranhn^r’ r °^ tS ar8 firm,y P lanted in the musical comedy,! f 

saasaMaaKK'-'a^^ sa ; 

; asacsragsjfflte scWaaKsam- 

-.feaa?s?asaa 

nrYlMrf their day, all now retired: will not Find profound fudempni^nn^™ 1 grapWcai centres - Paris Vienna London P la y Ihavedone^, has its most celebrated mb-f 

™iS -fe-4wSSE5£S S^^tsstisgi b 


A. G. Sherratt 

HERBERTSCHUTZ 

The Prehistory of Germanic Europe 

421pp. Yale University Press. £31). 

031HI 112X63 ft 

CHRISTOPHER SCARRE (Editor) 

Ancient France: Neolithic societies and (heir 

landscapes 6000-2000bc 

390pp. Edinburgh University Press. £19. 

U 85224 44 IX 

Ancient France and Germanic Europe: these 
two volumes ought, from their titles, lo divide 
the heartland of Europe between them - to 
provide, as it were, a prehistory of the EEC. In 
fact both titles are misleading. ‘■Ancient" 
France (us its sub-title reveals) is essentially 
Neolithic France, while “Germanic" Europe 
turns out to be the German-speaking lands 
(plus Denmark and Bohemia) from their ear- 
liest occupation in Palaeolithic times down to 
the early historic period in which a linguistic 
label first has any meaning. In scope, treat- 
ment. and in the authority with which they 
present their subjects these books are there- 
fore very different. 

Herbert Schulz is professor of Germanic stu- 
dies at Brock University, Ontario. His book is 
essentially 11 summary of German scholarship 
for English-speaking readers. It is a worth- 
while but Inherently a very difficult tusk. Pre- 
historic archaeology in Germany remains very 
dose to its raw material, frowning alike on 
synthesis and generalization. Its excavations 
are meticulous and well-funded, its territory 
rich itt prehistoric remains; yet only rarely have 
the social implications of all this material been 
directly confronted. Instead, a bewildering 
algebra of chronological formulae has been 
devised, summarizing the succession of artifact 
styles, tomb types and settlements and corre- 
lating the distinctive regional groupings within 
a larger framework of cultures and periods. In 
the weird shorthand of the subject, peoples are 
reduced to their pots or their modes of burial - 
Beaker culture; Tumulus culture - which give a 
deceptive simpiidty to the complexities of the 
- underlying social changes which are indirectly 
mirrored in this material. 

The problems of narrative exposition are 
thus formidable, and Professor Schutz makes a 
brave attempt, in four hundred pages, to carry 
. his readers through as many thousand years. 
His tenacity in pressing relentlessly on through 
successive millennia is impressive: six chapters 
deal successively with stone-using hunters, 
pottery-making farmers, bronze-wielding war- 
riors and finally the iron-using chieftains with 
their transalpine connections. The style is easy, 
the instances well referenced -there are plenty 
of fascinating facts about the life of prehistoric 
man. Yet the treatment remains unsatisfying^ 
even anecdotal. There is no time to convey the 
technical complexities of the record, nor to 
look at its implications at any deeper level . The 
author has little grasp of the nature of 
archaeological evidence or critical apprecia- 
tion of it, and produces occasional howlers (eg, 
figs; 41 arid 52, or. map 16). The expert is 
annoyed by its easy story-telling, the new- 
comer given no Insight into the great variety of 
social systems which must have existed jn these 
vast spans of time> Periods and cultures come 
and go in a kaleidoscopic mixture that has little 
logic or reason; beyond the “commbnserise” ‘ 
progression of hunters and farmers, or stone, 
brqnzeandirpn, 

. The book's references and style make it clear 
that It has been written largely from German 
sources: In many cases German terms are given 
a literal translation, rather , than the form 


omits its real achievements: the reconstruction 
of dozens of detailed local sequences and 
groups. Given its scope and raw material, the 
outcome is inevitnhlu - an unreliable and often 
outdated secondary summary, lacking both 
authority and a natural fee! for its subject. At 
less than a sixth of the price, and twenty years 
older, Stuart Piggott's Ancient Europe pro- 
vides a surer guide. 

The book which Christopher Scarrc has con- 
ceived and edited is fundamentally different. 
As a collection of synthetic essays by young 
professional archaeologists, its appearance is 
superficially more forbidding. It is certainly 
harder work to read, but ultimately more satis- 
fying. The bonk aims to give a systematic 
coverage or the present picture of French pre- 
history from the arrival nf the first forming 
communities down to the appearance of metal- 
lurgy. It is organized on a regional basis, each 
contributor having recently completed a doc- 
toral dissertation (hnlf of them at Cambridge), 
on some aspects of the region in question. Each 
chapter begins with a brief sketch of the 
geography of the region and how it has 
changed since Neolithic times, and a short his- 
tory of archaeological work in the area. This is 
followed by an account of the material culture, 


settlements and types of tomb used at succes- 
sive periods, and then n more open-ended dis- 
cussion of the sorts nf ideas which arc relevant 
lo explaining these changes. It is thus a fusion 
of French archaeological discoveries and 
recent British research interests, especially in 
the ecology and social organization of early 
forming communities. For each chapter there 
are plentiful illustrations of the material, taken 
from standard French publications, and many 
original maps, as well as useful lists of radio- 
carbon dates. The results are then surveyed in 
a perceptive synthetic essay by the editor. - 

Although this is to some extent a book by 
professionals for professionals, it actually gives 
u far better insight into how prehistnrians work 
than dues the Schutz volume. It conveys a sen- 
sitivity to the landscape, and how it has been 
altered by five thousand years of farming; it 
shows how prehistorians interrogate the 
archaeological record by mapping, fieldwork 
and excavation; and it provides an array of 
stimulating ideas about how the enigmatic 
traces of early settlement may be interpreted in 
a way sntisfying to the historian and geo- 
grapher. 

Work on the Neolithic period in France has 


often been over-shadowed by the wealth of 
earlier cave-paintings or the splendour of Cel- 
tic and early medieval art. Yet it is n crucial 
arcu for understanding how forming first came 
to Europe. Early fanners spread across the 
Continent by two routes: one along the 
Danube and Rhine, the other along the 
Mediterranean. These two streams converged 
in France and their adaptation and interaction 
is a fascinating study. Native communities also 
played an important part, which is being in- 
creasingly recognized, in the genesis of the 
megalithic monuments of the Atlantic coast. In 
Brittany these go hack as far as the fifth millen- 
nium nc. Besides these prominent tombs, early 
fanning societies also constructed elaborately 
defended settlements, such os the ditched en- 
closures of othe Charenle which have been 
recently revealed by aerial photography. All 
these raise challenging questions about the so- 
cial organization of the early settlers, which are 
realistically assessed in these essays, and some 
possible answers defined. 

Thai such a volume is possible reflects the 
remarkable recent growth in prehistoric 
archaeology in British universities, and the 
enterprising internationalism which has char- 
acterized some of the best departments. 



1 Ir 


Slabs XXV and XXVI of the north frieze of the Parthenon as engraved after a drawing by James Stuart and originally published in 1 7S7 in volume II of 
Antiquities of Athens; it Is reproduced herefrom The Elgin Marbles by B. F. Cook (72pp. British Museum Publications. £J. 95. 0 7141 2026 X). 


Welcoming the wagon 
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• Upper ■ Chalcolithic", "pine twig pattern’, 
“jiubnails*'. This Is, in fact, less a prehistory of 
Germanic Europe than a Germanic prehistory 
of Europe. Yet no Gcrnjan scholar would write 
on this scale* across the. many! periods and 
specializations \vhich ronslltufo Vor tuidFrOf i-\ 
. g eschichfe. For Gelrmarilc prehistory. Is by its 
nature incompressible 1 Its procedure, is arialy- 
.- sis in its mqst litefoVsensc -: the division and 
subdivision of periods, cdl fork andtypolo^^al , 
categories. There. np Criteria for ^efoctjPn • 
and generalization ; no waV Pat bf’. lhp niaze.of 
. observatiaps.Thls jbopty falfiiprily re fleets: 

. atomic 'nature: -of iGerWaa ; [scholarship; buL 
: ^ -t V ; F -fi? ^ • ii,*/, ^ 1 !. 
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STUART PIGQOTT 

The Earliest Wheeled Transport: From the 
Atlantic Coast to the Caspian Sea 
272pp. Thames and Hudson. £20. 

0500012792 . 

Wheels have been, turning for more than fire 
thousand years, but the origins and develop- 
ment of wheeled transport are still subjects of 
great interest and debate. Stuart Piggott's new 
book complements that of Littauer and 
Crouwel {Wheeled Vehicles and Ridden Anim- 
als in the Ancient Near East, 1979) by investi- 
gating these problems as they apply to Europe. 

The date of the first appearance of .wheeled 
ivehldeS in Europe is still open to question: 

1 Piggott krgues that they firat appear (on pre- 
sent evidence) amongst the TRB culfure of 
southern Poland at r time which, on tree-ring 
calibrated Carbon 14 dates, would be around 
3500 bc; but as yet no certain remains or repre- 
sentations of wheeled vehicles of this period 
are known. The earliest such evidence - two 
attractive model wagons from Hungary - be- 
long to ihe centuries around 3000 sc, and they 
are closely followed by surviving wooden 
Wheels! from foil-sized vehicles found in Hoi- , 
land, Denmark and Switzerland, and by ninny 
'clay models of similar wheels found on a dozen 
: different sites in Eastern Europe. Further 
1 East, at the same lime. TrpnscnucaSian pit 
graves were: dug to take the remains of two- 
wheeled carts and four-wheeled, wagons. A$ 

: Piggott isaysj “what we appear to have Is llie; 

. : adoption over a few centuries of a tCchnoiogi- 
' <jal innpvation by a. number of communities 
that Were co-existent and -contemporary . . ■. 

: and with ihe requjsile wood-working technolo- 
gy tp niakemartufacturepossiblc‘ , .It shouldb? 

emphariwrf that- those* - pohirririnitieB' «wrt- 

i . !.'■ .' t ; ii.i V: , vw.-i it 


spread over a distance of 1,500 miles - The cru- 
cial questions which Piggott attempts to answer 
are where and why wheeled vehicles were first 
developed, and how their widespread adoption 
was so rapidly achieved? . , 

Piggott rightly follows others in rejecting the 
idea of a migrating "Kurgan" people who 
swept across Europe from the Russian steppe 
in their carts and wugbns. Instead he argues 
that th? rapid spread of such a major techno- 
logical innovation over so great an area must 
be accounted for by diffusion of some kind. l 
agree: the alternative that the wheel and 
wheeled transport were developed more or less 
simultaneously. in three or four widely sepa- 
rated geographjcal . regions is- implausible. 
Where I must part company with the author is 
on the question of where the innovation was 
fim made. Piggott ps convinced that the wheel 
way invented j q Mesopotamia,, yet there .is at, 
present no dear evidence that tfte first Meso- 
potamian wheeled vehicles are earlier than . 
those in Europe. Two considerations which 
might Tavour a European origin are the much , 
greater availability of wood and of a long trad i-‘ 
tion 1 of wood-working skills in Europe, and ; 
(on present, evidence), its relatively under* 
developed methods -of water transportation. 
The evidence from Mesopotamia suggests the ' 
hvnllability dr n variety Of boats, which; 
together. with the Euphrates and the irrigation 
canals, provided good transport facilities for 
; agricultural produce. On present evidence it. 
would he rash to insist on the primacy of either 
area, but the case for "the genius" who in- 
vented the wheel being a European is not be be - 
ignored. ' / :■ . . 

. By the end of Hie third millennium bc, the. 
iwowheeied chariot, hod appeared in Europe, 

• ■ and both It ami the four-wheeled wagon had, 

. acquired the'stoiUB of prestige items. To judge- 
from the contexts Ift Vrhich buried iyehlcles a re 
i found! ihe jf had tjeedme^ syfobblsr df ^e(jllhand t ’ 


rank, and reflectors of social change. By the , • 
end of the secopd millennium, their symbolism 
had taken an new aspects, for both chariots, '! j 
and wagons become closely associated with 
cult practices. Again, it is interesting to note , 
the rapidity with which these changes in the use . \ 

and significance of the wheeled vehicle are _ 
adopted over widespread areas of Europe.. . . ' " \ 

The great wagon burials of the Iron Age > s 
continue the use < of wheeled vehicles as a ] 
means of ostentatious display, nud perhaps dis- ; 

tract attention from both important technolo- . : 
gical innovations and the importance of the 
wagon and cart as working vehicles. The • 
appearance ofiron tyres, heatedand shrunk on , . \ 
to the wood, betrays a high degree of smithing • 
skill and an increased dependence between 1 ! 

smith and carpenter., Britain, where evidence • 
for wheeled vehicles. is at present lacking .? 

foie the eigh 1 h cerifury uc. produces important ' ' 
evidence of the workshops in which some of 
these men worked. The extent to which even j :j 
Britain evenlunlly succumbed to the appeal of ;| 
the wheel is perhaps best indicated by Caesar. '] 
who' records that in 54 pc. tlje British , king 3 
Cassivellaunns “disbanded the greater part of 
tyis force, retaining only about four thousand j 
charioteers"! 

. Despite its attractive production nnd large 
format.' this is in- no sense n coffee-table M 
•volume. Behind the general outlines of the' ■ i.-i 
story which 1 ' have given here. ; Professor *' 
Piggott lias assembled a, mass of detailed evi- 
dence am) provided a penetrating discussioq of 
it. The bibliography . wjih about 800; refer- ; ; 

encesl gives some indication perhaps of the 
depth and breadth of Ihe eitquiry and of The '< 

book's value to archaeologists and scholars. ; 
But both the illustrations and the author's ple^ 
g&nt style, will allow, this booty to be read with , 
pleasure 1 and great 'interest by a- much wider' 1 • v. ;! 
teftderkhip.-- ' * '• 1 : ,: %li h .' 1 

^ i H -|J. ft f. I, I 1 . '.*•»/ 
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Milton’s Comus: Family Piece 
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Milton's Eve 
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STEVIE DAVIES 

Images of Kingship In Paradise Lost: Milton's 
Politics and Christian Liberty 
248pp. Columbia: University of Missouri 
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0826203922 
HERMAN RAPAPORT 
Milton and the Postmodern 

270pp. University of Nebraska Press. £ 16.10 
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When the Lady in Comus says “O welcome, 
pure-eyed Faith, white-handed Hope, / Thou 
hovering angel girt with golden wings, / And 
thou unblemished form of Chastity, / 1 see ye 
visibly , William B. Hunter is clear what hap- 
pens. ‘‘Milton is directing that they appear 
somewhere at the back of the stage at that 
moment in a sudden illumination, made visible 
both to her and to the attentive audience." The 
lines are cut from the Bridgewater manuscript 
because, Hunter argues, Comus was per- 
forated “on an outdoor stage in daylight". He 
makes a good case for an outdoor perform- 
ance, but does not make it clear why It should 
have taken place by daylight: similarly, he 
offers us a full account of the evidence in the 
Audley trial, but does not go beyond the con- 
ventional in explaining its importance. 

Hunter s book is based on teaching experi- 
ence, and is marked by that origin. The occa- 
sional heavy-handed teacherly stab at rele- 
vance (“Sir John Spencer of Althorpe, ances- 
tor of today's Lady Diana Spencer") Jars the 
readers concentration, as do some odd re- 
marks about English life. 

Then as now communicants of the Church of Eng- 

d f Uy te,I 8 ious slices of 

Mornhtg Prayer and Evening Prayer. A section of 

it Sr* " qu,red lhe reading of passages 
from the Old Testament and from the New Testa- 

35**: ' - r n |s a ra, , her “rie. fact that today one can 

'™ uid 

It is salutary to be reminded how unfamiliar the 
practices of the Church of England must be to 
most Americans, but worrying how far a text 

must have ^Pped below the intel- 
le.ctual horizon: I wish, too, thatlknew a single 

^ice^aUychurch-gqer. Unceriainries like this 
about faith and class further vitiate a rather 
cheery presentation of Milton as song-and- 
danceman. B 

Maryann Pale McGuire takes a rather diffe- 
rent view. of t he lines quoted, “The Lady claims 
lo see her virtues .'visibly 1 , not symbolically 

; “ nyer l5 £ i. nal *" ast I u «. a speech like 

. the Lad ^ f9 a « have been awompanied by 
...... a breath-taking spectacle .... Obviously 

^ wch spettapje is to accompany. the lines." . i 
McQui^ sets Cpmttf in Its . Historical cbhtext ' 
and makes a gfeat deal of sense of It. By look- 
ing at the masque both before and after Milton 
she can show just how revolutionary the work ; 

she examines considerable 
detatl the contemporary pontroveray about re- , 
creation andTroteslant views of chastity she 
rtn.Mplaln Mil ton's chastening Or chastising of. ' 

a L a m ° VB hot merely designed to 5 
please the Egertons: but .as a coherent state- • ' 

• V ■ 

ft?* Mtlton is putting on a show i-. 1 
and annotates the text with stage directions • 
toofe apt to -JonsOh, McGuire juldflesTX • • 

IC SffAp Illfi of llenerlc eynOrfaHn.. : • 


naming of the animals. Problems arise when 
she comes to the Fall. McColley notes that at 
the end of the dialogue preceding Eve's fatal 
separation from Adam, “from her husband's 
hand her hand / Soft she withdrew". Her gloss 
on this is that “The knowledge that the dia- 
logue has been spoken handfast, or that before 
its conclusion Adam's hand has again seized 
hers, spreads an afterglow over its tone". We 
are made conscious of Eve’s “continuing inno- 
cence . McColley oversimplifies the mytho- 
gical similes which follow this loosening, but 
her uncertainty about when hands are j'oined is 
revealing. The poem does not mention it be- 
cause this separation of hands refers back to 
the moment when “thy gentle hand / Seized 
nune, I yielded, and from that time see / How 
beauty is excelled by manly grace / And wis- 
dom , a seizure that need not. as McColley 
implies, be repeated if, as she says. Eve is 
unfallen , and it looks forward to the departure 
hand in hand" from Paradise. Milton’s bring- 
ing together of the symbolic and the touchingly 
human is far more complex than McColley 
allows and the point here is precisely that we do 
not know that hands are held during the dia- 
logue. The separation is cinematically empha- 
sized by this momentary close-up. 

The sentimentality of McColley’s work may 
come in part from an undeclared feminist bias, 
but proceeds also from a determined upbeat- 
ness. She assumes that because Eve cannot 
love a cloistered virtue she is Milton’s surra- 
gate: rather. Milton acknowledges thereby 
that his own views are those of a creature liable 
°. * in, A and J hat ,he y must be taken together 
with Adam s glum certainty that “trial will 
come unsought". Milton's exemplary humility 
.is to make Eve utterly sympathetic yet dispas- 
sionately to place her in the moral order of his 
poem s architecture. Milton's Eve is well-in- 
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formed about theological attitudes to women 
and extremely useful when considering what 
Adam and Eve did before the Fall, but it car- 
ries that rosy hue into areas where Milton's 
tragic severity requires much darker shading. 

Stevie Davies slices into Paradise Lost by 
eramining the ways in which it represents 
kingship. In Heaven we find “a political model 
m which the potentially corrupt principle of 
hereditary rule was absolutely tempered by the 
principle of meritocracy”. Christ deserves to 
be king because he embodies the Father’s com- 
pletely paternal empathy with his creatures. 
Milton’s religious ideal strips fatherhood of 
paternalism and is thus the fulfilment of his 
political wishes. Adam’s fall is like Solomon’s, 
out of wisdom into fraud and concupiscence, 
but the promise of Paradise Lost is that of a 
new, internalized kingship to be shown by the 
pursuit of Christian wisdom. Every man is to 
become his own king, bound to rule over and 
live in understanding with the unruly passions. 

Davies arrives at this position by a careful 
discrimination of the types of kingship in the 
poem. Her most interesting chapters concern 
the images of barbarian kings and Roman rul- 
ers, the former being given revealing historical 
background and the latter being shown as rich- 
ly ambiguous in ways Milton can exploit. 

Davies s prose is attractively trenchant, though 

his discoveries do little to modify our sense of 
the poem. 

Four studies of Milton, then, which observe 
a conventional pattern, setting out to adjust 
our picture rather than utterly to transform it. 

I hey have the courteous virtues of their con- 
vention, but are unlikely to provoke violent 
reactions. Herman Rapaport’s Milton and the 
Postmodern is a different case. Hilarity, con- 
tempt and awe can each be imagined as a re- 


sponse: all would be wrong. This j 
flamboyant piwa 0 f demStr^SS 
Which is arranged rather as a series 

than as a continuous narrative Rnno 

.ate, between Derrida SuS^. 
sees to be heavily dependent 
rhetonca! tradition to which Milton him*: 
indebted, as he tries to show that MiltonW 
fohs mto allegory in the frozen, dead j 
Walter Benjamin discovered in the Ts? 
spiel. When i he quarrels with Christorter 
about mixed metaphor in Samson Sffi 
invokes Deleuze’s notion of a 
an oppressed feminine tongue into whichW 
son .s driven, but it is hard to see how £ 
other than routine close reading dependent! 
common-sense psychology. His discover 
Milton s proto-fascist and sexually ambiSI 
politics, on the other hand, is an effect ofcrft 
ai hysteria. If, one might ask, the (fcstrnctxu 
signifying chains leads to totalitarianism & 
then of deconstruction? In some ways. 
port is Milton’s ideal reader: he is, in the do? 1 
terms, so fallen that he sees language tsi 
battlefield where the poet implies its m 
order, and in his fear of the transcend® 
signified he is unable to address the questions 
the Father at all. Deconstruction takes serio* 
ly Nietzsche’s linking of God and grama* 
Milton understood the same thing, and i 
texts are therefore unusually available- to af 
a mirror-reading. The fools persisting Id tW . 
folly may yet become wise: for Rapaport, W 
ton is at least a living issue, and though ft 
methods are scholastic to the point of absui* 
they do force us to think hard. He will « 
deconstruction no friends, but through I* 
book we can reach a more serious engagers 
with it than simple dismissal, and place itki 
context which makes it intelligible if not n» 
pathetic. . 


H. R, Woudhuysen 

ANTHEAHUME 

Edmund Spenser: Protestant poet 
202pp. Cambridge University Press. £18 50 
0521258073 

If you have ever wondered about whether The 
Faerie Queene is an esoteric poem, what the 
exact difference between Britons and Elves 
really is, quite how separate nature and grace 
actually are, or whether Spenser was familiar 
wth John Bale's The Image of both Churdtes, 

■ then Anthea Hume’s excellent and most enjoy- 
abie study Edmund Spenser: Protestant poet 
should help to resolve you of aU uncertainties. 
Her book is foil of detailed and closely argued 
readings of particular passages, but also pre- 
sents a refreshing reminder of where Spenser’s 
more general strengths as a poet lie. For her his 
great epic's “subjeef is nothing less than the 
spiritual, moral, emotional and social life of 
man and ; “a single' vision", she powerfully 
asserts; “propels the poem forward, a vision of 
boW lo.llve well’ 1 / If this sound too much like 
Milton ,s sage and serious poet". Dr Hume is 
keen to bring out Spenser’s “mingling of reli- 
gious reverberation and human enjoyment” 

“PPWHed amuse- 
meat k the ' case and assurance" of bis Wfitiqg 


his “wry and ironic, but sympathetically ironic" 
tone and Ws “characteristic generosity”. 
Ostensibly, her subject appears to be- a dry 
one, but she manages to bring out Spenser’s 
witty playfulness, not least in her account of 
the Castel of Alma which “we read with a 
mixture of satisfaction and laughter”: just so. 

Throughout the book she insists that context 
is all-important and that the poetry should be 
allowed to speak for itself. Her immediate aim 

“ T “*u te ^ lan S ua 8 e i imagery and so 
eventually the meaning of The Shepheardes 

?<?tZ nd u r f nd ne FaeHe Q uee ™ by reference 
W l ters and theologians qf the 
jixteemh century. This is not done merely for 
the sake of source-hunting, but to show how 
Spenser draws on and reflects their intellectual 
and moral culture. Beyond this, Hume’s larger 
purpose is to show the unity of Spenser’s vi- 
sion, that Christianity and humanism, pastors ■ 
and poets, satire and lyric, moral virtue and 
romantic epic can be reconciled. 
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ser s Poetry, Her reading of the ecclesiastical 
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easily taken in by the Fox, "a secret papist, wb' / 
presents himself as a Church of England p» ' . 
tor”. Equally, in the book’s last chapter Hume 
vigorously rejects the idea that The F&i 
Queene is intended to convey secret wisdbmJ! ' 
a few select readers. Spenserian allegory Is nd 
a blanket under which the poet hides his iwu- 
ing but a veil which allows him to reveal rtn 
would otherwise be impossible to look ai 9 
imagine. Instead of deliberate obscurity, wbd ■ 
we have Is a commitment “to a recurrent pro 
cess of gradual clarification a view of allege • ' 
which Spenser shared with Sidney and the Pi? , 
testant theologians. ' 

Here Hume firmly places herself against A* •, 
occultists, chiefly represented by Frank Kd 1 ' 
mode. Earlier in the book she looks again ai 
the difficult question of grace in Book I of Tfc. . 
Faerie Queene and nature in the rest of it,- fin! ■ 
opened up by A.S.P. Woodholise. This prOb- ■' 
Jem is in turn related to that of the status d v 
Britons and Elves. Contemporary doubts ab l.; : 
out the truth of the whole of Arthurian jnytfc 
she argues, made Spenser distinguish between £ 
historical Britons and the Elves or Fairies ^ » .! 
fiction and romance. Although she shows tbS 5 
nature and grace were viewed as part of the Es; 
same process, she recognizes hdw, diffd*Bl.- s; 
Redcross Knight’s quest is from those uriiier* 
taken by other knights and devotes k whob ?;,:{• 
chapter tp the Legend of Holiness. ’.White}# \\ . 
account of the rest of the poem which !;• , j 
trates on the .Visionary cantos is flulf ctf IgfeW j . 
ideas. It is, as she admits, rather high-hano^f 1 ' 
being crammed into one chapter.' ,Df ^ ' 

keen tb revive interest in the poem's histoncsl 
allegory and suggests thaf Arthur^s WdundbJ r 
of the Seven-headed beast in Cafitp viiLt" W 
Book J relates to Queen fellzab'eth’sl 
the Marian persecutions and that k®* I. 


H. W. R. Wade 

GEOFFREY MARSHALL 
Constitutional Conventions: The rules and 
forms of political accountability 
247pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press. £16.50. 
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Geoffrey Marshall is well known as a constitu- 
tional expert and amateur lawyer (no disparage- 
ment intended) who explores the political side 
of the constitution more thoroughly than 
lawyers do and who nevertheless can handle 
the legal material. Constitutional conventions 
are therefore a subject well suited to his tal- 
ents, since they lie just outside the sphere of 
technical law, yet they are the essential liga- 
ments which hold together the ancient and 
ramshackle legal structure of the British con- 
stitution. They offer plenty of scope for argu- 
ment and analysis. No one really knows their 
exact limits, and they depend for their observ- 
ance on the willingness of all concerned to play 
the political game according to the rules. They 
might be called the rules of constitutional 
cricket. But the rules of cricket are more effi- 
cient in two important respects: they are accur- 
ately known; and there is an umpire to enforce 
them. 

It is clear enough that the Queen must assent 
to Bills passed by Parliament and that a gov- 
ernment defeated on a motion of no confi- 
dence must resign. But no one has successfully 
pin-pointed the situations in which the Queen 
might be justified in refusing a dissolution to a 
prime minister, or in dismissing her ministers, 
or in exercising a personal choice in selecting a 
prime minister. Dr Marshall does indeed sug- 
gest that even her obligation to give the royal 
assent to a Bill passed by Parliament may not 
be taken for granted entirely, and he asks what 
should happen if ministers advised her to with- 
hold consent to a private member's bill passed 
against their wishes (to his credit, he refrains 
from calling it a catch-22 situation). But no one 
can be expected to say what convention would 
require in a slate of affairs which is itself uncon- 
ventional. ft'is’bnly so long as' everyone is 
playing by the rules that the system of conven- 
tions works. Marshall’s question is predicated 
on a breach of the rules by its assumption that 
ministers and Parliament are at loggerheads. 
That is contrary to the convention which re- 
quires minister? to resign if they lose the sup- 


port of the House of Commons. Once the con- 
trary assumption is made, there is no conven- 
tional answer. 

Constitutional history is in fact replete with 
examples of conventions being broken with 
impunity, and not least in recent times. The 
rule of cabinet unanimity is perhaps the most 
honoured in the breach, as where ministers in 
the Wilson cabinet were allowed to take oppo- 
site sides publicly over the EEC referendum in 
1975, just as their predecessors in the coalition 
of 1932 had allowed themselves the “agree- 
ment to differ" over tariff policy. Yet the rule 
of ostensible unanimity is plainly necessary, 
both because the cabinet cannot enjoy the con- 
fidence of the House of Commons if it speaks 
with divided voices and also because there 
must not be conflicting advice lo the Crown. 
Most of the primary conventions of cabinet 
government allow little latitude, and some- 
thing like an emergency is needed to justify any 
departure. It was a folly accepted convention 
that Rhodesia was independent in its internal 
affairs and that the imperial Parliament would 
not interfere. But when Ian Smith proclaimed 
UDI in 1965 there was suddenly a revolution- 
ary situation and the convention was thrown to 
the winds. Marshall docs not discuss this inst- 
ance, but he docs discuss another equally good 
example, the dismissal of Mr Gough Whitlum 
by the Australian Governor-General, Sir John 
Kerr, in 1975. Convention requires that the 
Governor-General should act as his ministers 
advise, but if they cannot persuade Parliament 
to vote supply and national bankruptcy im- 
pends, the assumptions which justify the con- 
vention have been falsified. Most of the dra- 
matic and politically controversial breaches of 
convention can be explained on the principle 
that one wrong turn deserves another. 

For the most part the material is admirably 
chosen and rich in the details of constitutional 
and political life, particularly over the past ten 
years or so. Marshall’s own comments arc cau- 
tious and usually very sound. But he devotes 
one of his chapters to a controversy which I 
believe he has himself invented and in which he 
then seems to take the wrong side. He argues 
that the cabinet has, by'conventibn , the right to 
take part in the decision when to dissolve Par- 
liament and he criticizes the “prime ministerial 
heresy" which makes it essentially a matter for 
the prime minister. This raises the whole ques- 
tion of the cabinet’s position vis-ft-vis the prime 
minister. In practice, naturally, a prime minis- 


ter will consult the cabinet, but Marshall’s con- 
tention is that he is obliged by convention to do 
so and (it seems to follow) lo accept (he major- 
ity view. 

The reality, however, is (hat the prime 
minister holds the political lives of his col- 
leagues in the hollow of his hand: a “night of 
the long knives” may occur at any time. The 
advice tendered to the Crown must necessarily 
be that of the prime minister, who can say to his 
cabinet, like Abraham Lincoln, “ayes one, 
nocs twelve: the ayes have it”. How then can 
Marshal! be right in saying thut the prime 
minister has no peculiar constitutional pri- 
macy? He adds (hat if a prime minister, at odds 
with his colleagues, wished lo dissolve and they 
did not, the Queen might face conflicting 
advice from her privy councillors. But privy 
councillors, ns such, have no business lo give 
constitutional advice. That is the province of 
ministers, and conflicting advice is precluded 
by the unanimity rule. The notion that Lhe 
cabinet can give constitutional advice to the 
Crown, against the wishes of the prime minis- 
ter, is surely misconceived. 

The scenario of the book is u wide one, more 
extensive than that of Jennings’s classic work 
on cabinet government. The cast includes John 
Profumo, Christine Keeler, Lord Lamb ton 
and Jeremy Thorpe, who enliven n chapter of 
questionable relevance but unquestionable in- 
terest. The dry verdict of a Royal Commission 
on Lord Denning’s inquiry is nicely balanced 
by Mandy Ricc-Davics’s account of her con- 
tribution: 

I was asked lo go nnd see Lord Denning. 1 was about 
an hour late because of h more pressing engagement 
with my hairdresser .... We had quite a laugh 
lugether .... 1 kepi wandering off lhe point and 
telling him all sorts of things that did not concern 
him. 

If the render wonders what constitutional con- 
ventions are in issue here, he may feel the same 
about the chapters on the control of the police 
and of the army. The doctrines und practices in 
these areas are demanded more by common 
sense and good administration than by any 
rules of a constitutional nature. Likewise the 
ombudsman, who has a chapter to himself, 
hardly seems to earn his place, since he is reg- 
ulated by Act of Parliament and not by conven- 
tion. It is true that he represents n breach in the 
supposed convention that ministers alone 
answer for the misdeeds of their departments, 
and that some critics, including Lord Denning, 
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GARFIELD BAR WICK 
Sir John Did His Duty 
129pp. Serehdip Publications, 
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The actions last year of the Governor-General 
of Grenada, Sir Paul Scoon, have renewed 
debate on the discretionary “reserve powers" 
of the Queen and her representatives. In very 
different circumstance? in Australia, such de- 
bate was generated by the constitutional crisis 
of 1975. Australia’s then Governor-General,: 
Sir Jol)n Kerr, exercised his reserve power* to 
.resolve a deadlock between two elected 
Houses of Parliament. He dismissed the prime 
minister, Gough Whitlam (whose government 
could pot get money from the Parliament), and 
appointed the Opposition leader, Malcolm 
! Fraser, as caretaker prime minister specifically 
and solely to get Supply and to call immediate 
i elections .for bqth Houses, 

Kafr (himself a former Chief Justice of New 
South Wales) acted with the advice of the then 
Chief Justice of Australia! Sir Garfield. Bar- 
wlck. Barwick, now in retirement, has written 
a concise but compelling justification of KeiT’B 
action: “what he did was both the only course 
he could have token and the course he was in 
duty bound to take.’*s ■ . 

By late 1975 , bepausc of its record on unem- 
ployment and inflation, the departure, from 
office of two senior ministers over aloan-rais- 
ing venture of doubtful legality, and its general 
air of incompetence, the Whitlam Labor gov- 


The Senate, in which the non-Labor Opposi- 
tion had a majority, refused to grant Supply to 
the government until an election was held. The 
prime minister refused to call an election. The 
House of Representatives (in which he had a 
majority) and the Senate (with ten Senators 
from each State, elected on proportional rep- 
resentation) were deadlocked. Whitlam pro- 
‘ posed to govern without Supply - to try to 
continue spending without the Parliamentary 
authorization the Constitution requires. His 
proposals were of dubious legality, and offered, . 
no guarantee that government employees 
would be paid.or government contracts met. 
Australia faced the chaotic prospect of public 
services grinding (o a halt. . . 

the stark constitutional arid practical reality 
was - as Australia’s first prime ipJnfcter, jwd ,* .i 
distinguished lawyer, Sir Edmund Bnrlan/ 
once put it - “without money you cannot gov- 
ern". So, on November 11, 1975, with Supply 
running out and the need to act If an election 
were to be held before the following February, 
Kerr, with Batwick’s backing, dismissed Whit- 
lam and called elections in which the caretaker i 
Fraser government received the largest major- 
ity in Australian history. The Labor Party was 
routed - returning to power only in 1983, three 
elections and two leadership changes later. 

Bantock, an uncompromising advocate, 
argqei from first principles about the fun- 
damentals of Australia’s {written) conslitu- 
i tion. His greatest weapon is an incisive com- 
mon sense- For Baiwick, thelconstitutiOnal ■; 
crisis Of 1975 consisted of tiuee “events”: thfe 
Senate’s deferral of Supply,, th^prime minis- , 
ter’s refusal to cal! an election, and the 
Governor Genpril's dismissal of him to phaWo 

a general election to be held. . 

} ' Barwick argues that the Senate dW indeed 

. ’ v •- . j *■ 1 ■ ■' 


opposed the whole institution as inconsistent 
with the doctrine of ministerial responsibility. 
But Marshall does not go into (hat. He is more 
interested in the cases in which the ombuds- 
man has criticized ministers which, though in- 
teresting indeed, do not seem to have much to 
do with convention. Incidentally, and fortu- 
nately, it is not correct that the Act specifically 
forbids the ombudsman to criticize discretion- 
ary departmental decisions. 

Eventually the book swings back on to the 
main highway of primary conventions, particu- 
larly those that affect the relations between 
Commonwealth countries and the Westmins- 
ter Parliament. There is a good account of 
Pierre Trudeau's “pa trim ion” of the Canadian 
constitution, by which the last legal links be- 
tween Ottawa and Westminster were severed 
in 1982. In the course of the preliminary con- 
troversies Marshall gave some excellent advice 
to the Select Committee of the House of Com- 
mons which helped them to expose the uncon- 
stitutional nature of the demand from Ottawa 
that Westminster should pass on the nod what- 
ever legislation Ottawa requested, even 
though it trespassed upon the powers reserved 
to the Provinces. Ottawa’s claims, it seemed, 
had been encouraged incautiously by British 
ministers, even though the whole ohject of 
leaving the Canadian constitution in the cus- 
tody of Westminster was to ensure that the 
Provinces' rights were not put at Ottawa’s 
mercy. In the end Trudeau bought off the 
provincial opposition with concessions, except 
in the case of Quebec, which when deserted by 
the others gave up the fight. But in the 
meantime the convention requiring provincial 
consent was upheld by the Supreme Court of 
Canada . thus j ustifying the Select Committee's 
findings. This judgment was a unique event. 
Whatever else might be uncertain about con- 
ventions, it was nxiomntic that they differed 
from law in that they could not be tested in the 
courts. But Canadian legislation allowed (his 
to be done, and so the problem was resolved 
judicially. 

This remarkable story rounds off Marshall's 
book, though he seems to doubt whether the 
severance of the legal link with Westminster is 
as irreversible as it must now be. The question 
is not whether the Westminster Parliament is 
capable of abdicating its authority, but 
whether the Canadian judges will have abdi- 
cated their old allegiance to it. 


have the power to deny Supply; that its exer- 
cise of that power was reasonable given its 
judgment (vindicated by the election land- 
slide) that the government had lost the confi- 
dence of the people; that a prime minister who 
cannot get Supply must either resign or call an 
election; and that, with Whitlam's refusal to do 
either, the Governor-General acted correctly 
in dismissing him and, through a caretaker 
prime minister, referring the political dispute 
to the Australian people. 

It is Barwick's view that the Australian con- 
stitution embodies the democratic theory 
which sees a reference to the voters as the 
means to resolution of major disputes: there is 
a procedure (though inadequate to deal with a 
Supply crisis) for dealing wlth deadiock be- 
.preen^ ihe twO'^ctises over legislation, which is 
td^l elections for both Houses; the Australian 
constitution, born of referendums can only be 
amended by referendum. Barwick places great 
stress on the argument that the Senate's deferral 
of Supply represented the government's loss of 
“the approval of the Parliament” which it needs 
If it is to govern. This is less compelling jhan the 
simpler, starter afgumeni he later uses; it 1$ the 
Govemor-Generars constitutional duty to “en- 
sure the carrying on of the ordinary services of 
govern men t'^nod he must obtiun Ministers wlio 
can get the i money needed for ihjs from 
Parliament. . ! : I . .. 

The Senate's deferral of Supply, itself, a 
! legitimate aefirin, became pari of- a prolonged 
; crisis because of Wliitlnm's refusal iq call tin 
election. Barwick now places the guilt f6r the 
■ crisis lmck : >yherdi t belongs j- with Whitlam. He 
de^ibes Whitiarn’s intenliOri to gov6tn wfth- 
:■ 6ut Supply; rather than fice thp people, as “the 
> vejy aptidtiBsU of democracy and a denial Of the 
; reqtiircmenU of the Constitution”. { . V 


There has bjeen little attempt since 1975 to 
justify the action of the Senate in deferring the 
Budget. Barwick's defence of that action has 
an important cutting edge: it reflects how , 
interwined the political and constitutional 
issues remain. But Barwick does not make the 
fundamental point that if the Senate has the 
power to block Supply and so to force an elec- , 
tion, its judgment that the Whitlam govern- 
ment was a disaster was of itself sufficient justi- 
fication for its exercising that power to bring 
about an election which it judged would pro- 
duce a new government. 

Barwick explains how Sir John TCerr, per- 
fectly properly, sought his advice. Thatadvice 
confirmed Kerr’s own judgment of the right . 
constitutional cou rse .to take, Barwick coitvinr 
Cingly shows that Kerr bad - no duty to warn 
Whitlam of his intention.' It might be. added 
that, had Kerr done this. Whitlam would 
almost certainly have sought the Governor- 
General's dismissal by Buckingham Palace, 
Thus dragging the Queen into an Australian 
political quagmire. K$rr acted to protect, the 
Queen, and should be applauded for this. 

One might reasonably quibble with some of 
. Barwick's points. For example, his dogmatic 
; defence of the Senate as on expression of “our 
federalism” will annqy niany readers. None the 
(css, his justification of Sir John Kerr's action 
-has a ringing dlarity aitdjan inescapable Iqgic. 

— ■“I 1 • • ■ 1 ' “ ' 

. Politics and Government in the Federal Repub- 
lic of Germany: Basie Documents, edited by 
Oirl Christoph Schweitzer et ul (444pp. 

‘ Leamington Spa! Berg. 121 , paperback, £8.95, 0 
• 907582 10 9) comprises a selection of documents 
relating to the political development of post-war 
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PETER ROEBUCK (Editor) 

Macartney of Llsanouro 1737-1806: Essays in 
biography 

376pp. Belfast: Ulster Historical Foundation. 
£16.50. 

0901905305 

Specialists in Irish History will be familiar with 
the name of George Macartney from Macart- 
ney in Ireland, 1768-72 (ed Thomas Bartlett, 
1978); those who follow the fortunes of the 
British flag in eighteenth-century India will 
know of him from The Private Correspondence 
of Lord Macartney, Governor of Madras 
(1781-5) (ed C. Colin Davies, 1950); those 
who take an interest in Chinese affairs will 
have learned much of him in J.L. Cranmer- 
Byng, An Embassy to China (London, 1962); 
and readers of the English Historical Review 
will be familiar with the excellent essay by 
Michael Roberts in the 1974 issue ort “Macart- 
ney in Russia". But only the truly initiated will 
be aware that this same Macartney also served 
as Governor of Grenada, 1775-9; as ambassa- 
dor to the French court-in-exile at Verona, 
1795-6; as Governor of the Cape of Good 
Hope, 1796-8; as intermittent squire of his east 
Ulster estate of Lisanoure, and as respected 
savant in London in his last years. We are much 
indebted to Peter Roebuck for assembling 
seven essays by specialists on different aspects 


ism of the book relates to two missed opportu- 
nities, each relating to Macartney's intellectual 
development. 

It appears from his papers that he took pride 
in his Irish origins and his Protestantism, but 
even more striking is the conscious way in 
which he came to adopt positions different 
from those assumed by Irish country gentle- 
men from backgrounds similar to his own. This 
difference was first manifested when he served 
as Chief Secretary of Ireland, 1769-72. Then 
Macartney acted as willing agent of Lord 
Townshend in seeking to undermine the status 


Republican sisterhood 



Charles Davidson 
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Margarte Ward is an Irish socialist feminist and 
therefore brings to her history of revolutionary 

„ 11#% - Irish women the necessary perspectives. As a 

quo that prevailed among the Ascendancy feminist, she is not only interested in rescuing 
group, but he went far beyond the call of duty women from obscurity - any historian worth 
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Placating the powers 


far beyond the call of duty 
when he took to hectoring the Irish members of 
parliament for placing their particular interests 
before the imperial destiny of Britain. Macart- 
ney also broke from his Irish Protestant con- 
temporaries in assuming a “liberal” attitude 
towards Catholics, which extended to provid- 
ing them with a chapel on his estate and a house 
for their parish priest: this during the 1790s 
when animosities between Protestant and 
Catholic throughout Ireland, and particularly 
in Ulster, were reaching fever-pitch. Most of 
all, Macartney parted company with his Irish 
co-religionists when in the 1780s he became an 

vocate of the suspension of the Irish parlia- than semantic quibbling. The nearest to News- 

BriiUh m ° Un ‘° n Wth Bntain ’ loy * lty t0 hls peak Ward 8 ets is in her use of “anguish" 
501116 WRy tQ expIainin 8 “telegram” and “parent” as verbs, and, with- 

, changing attitude towards Ireland, but it out wincing, “prioritize". 

... ... ... ... rinn/hHdffnt S ii bie that the r provocative P 05 *' Ward ‘ s hi «°ry, too, is'almost faultless. She 
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his or her salt should do that - but also in 
applying a feminist critique to her period 
(cl880-1945). This is very cleverly done: she 
never makes ahistorical judgments and she 
eschews the jargon of commitment that is so 
often a barrier rather than a path to under- 
standing. A couple of phrases ring oddly: “sis- 
ters of another generation” (which prompts the 
irreverent pencil note “aunts?"), and, of Anna 
Parnell, that she was “deprived" of the right to 
vote. One cannot be deprived of something 
one never had, but this is presumably how it 
looks to a feminist, and that is more interesting 


The first women’s political 0reani7j.1i r Over the last twenty years or so James Barr has 
the Ladies’ Land League «n carried on an investigation into the way the 

Bible must be handled if it is to yield religious 
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the Ladies’ Land League, called into beJ 
supplement the all-male Land T AOAlU J 
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his own which place the essays in context and 
provide the essential narrative thread that 
draws the entire collection into a coherent 
book. The editorial achievement of Dr 
Roebuck is all the more remarkable because 
the reader can barely tell where one author 
puts down the pen and another takes it up. 

The public career of George Macartney was 
impressive by any standard, but all the more so 
when one considers that he came from a landed 
family of only local importance in north Coun- 
ty Antrim. The education with which he was 
provided - private school in Dublin, followed 
by a degree at Trinity College, Dublin, and a 
stint at the Middle Temple - was standard for 
somebody of his social position, and one would 
have expected this to be followed by a life in 


ries on the good work , and the result of the way 
the argument is developed Is that in the earlier 
part of the book Professor Barr continues his 
dialogue with conservative students of the Bi- 
ble. The open texture of his phraseology (“one 
may ask why . . “the reason may be . . 
“one must wonder whether . . .”) makes dear 
his awareness that there are no “knock-down” 
arguments in a discussion of this sort; but to 
most readers two things at least will appear to 


opportunity to men of talent like himself. 

Even more interesting is the development of 
Macartney’s views of the wider world. He de- 
voted particular attention to briefing himself 
for each of his overseas assignments, he was a 
keen observer of social difference and he com- 
piled a detailed analysis of each society in 
ftjich heserved at the point of resigning office. 
The fact that these societies ranged from China 
to the West Indies, and from Ireland to Russia 
indicates that one has material here for a study 
in eighteenth-century comparative ethnology 
and it is disappointing that its rich possibility 
have been generally neglected in the present 
volume. 


imprisoning the women under anti-pro* 
tion laws, the response of the men natfoak 
was to show the number of fronts onqfc 
women had to fight. 

It was twenty years before women $ 
organized a political society: the Inginidkt 
hEireann (Daughters of Ireland). This was 
a reflection of a men’s organization, though 
political stance was roughly that of the Ii 
Lord Lieutenant; Albinia Brodrick, sister of Kepubllcan Brotherhood. It spoke the hif have been demonstrated. First, that the con- 

Lord Midleton, appears as Albinia Broderick H! f C u f et ™ nisrT1 \ even lf tWs hardl y m . servatlve approach does not have the support 

'■ i ”‘ — ‘ T ~~ J *' ’ ‘trough in the two biographies we have hath 0 f the biblical writers themselves. Most of the 

Maud Gonne, its leading spirit. In Beat 
hEireann (Woman of Ireland), it founded 
first political feminist newspaper. It had (ok 
the implications of feminist politics more tfc 
the Ladies’ Land League had, for this was 6 
time of the suffrage struggle, which nitf 
more problems than solutions. That miA 
and, even more strikingly, the labour stragfc 
are marginal to Ward’s theme, though a seqod 


sister of Lord Middleton; and she is wrong to 
call Mrs O’Shea “Kitty”, a diminutive invented 
by Tim Healy and intended to be insulting. 
Beyond that, there are a few oddities: Fianna 
Fail translated as Warriors of Fal; the biblio- 
graphy buried in the end-notes; and an eccen- 
tric way with women’s names, for all are refer- 
red to by first name and surname or first name 
alone save Countess Markievicz, who is always 
the Countess or just Markievicz. 


latter had no canon, no complete Bible in our 
sense; and even when some of them did declare 
an attitude to “sacred letters", Barr has no 
difficulty in showing that it was not that advoc- 
ated by modern bibllcists. Second, he shows 
that the practice of modern conservatives does 
not coincide with their theory, whfeh is, in- 
cidentally, a lot tighter than that of classical 
Protestantism. The theory insists upon the 
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advance such criticisms is, however, to 

Ireland devoted to estate management and the ^°' nt shortcomings in . the biographical 

purcuit of the narrow political interests of the ap P roach t0 historical investigation, and one 

’ ’ “ must conclude by thanking the editor, the con- 

tributors and the Ulster Historical Foundation 
for providing us with a fascinating collection of 
essays which amounts to much more than the 
sum of its parts. 


Irish Protestant gentry. That his career fol- 
lowed a different course is explained by his 
considerable talents and striking good looks, 
by his good fortune in establishing a firm 
friendship with Stephen Fox, the eldest son of 
the future Lord Holland; and by the fact that 

■ *h® extravagant life to which he was introduced 
through this friendship compelled him to seek 

. ou t a livelihood that would generate an income 
to make this life possible. This became all the 
more imperative after 1768, when. Macartney 
entered into a marriage of .convenience with 
Lady Jane' Stuart, the deaf, pock-marked, 
poorly-dowered second daughter of the earl of 

■ Bute; who had nothing to recommend her but 
her father's connection. Thereafter; Macart- 
ney had ho choice but relentlessly to pursue the 
Public- career he had embarked Upon In the 

; hope that :lt would eventually produce the 
means , and social position to which he now 

. believed himself entitled. 


Thus the manner: wl(at of the matter? 
Women in the nationalist movement, or 
women forming nationalist movements, were, 
says Ward, at no stage- accepted as equal to 
men. This inequality was variously expressed, 
either in the abuse we today characterize as 
sexist, or as patronizing praise for women 
‘who stood uncomplainingly behind the men”; 
or some such diminution of their role. This 
attitude penetrated the written records, for 
from the contemporary accounts and the auto- 
biographies women’s activities have been more 


House-dwellers only 

(Christopher McAll 


on hurling; ten columns on silverwork and a 
paragraph on the Gaelic League; innumerable 
plates of fine houses in various stages of dere- 
liction, but no single illustration of what might 
be described as an ordinary Irish house - that 
is, nothing in the broad range from the beauti- 
ful slate-fronted merchants' houses in Kinsale 
to the whitewashed, thatched farmhouses in 
Donegal, all of which are presumably signifi- 
cant of Irish culture. 

I have less argument with Derick Thomson’s 
Companion to Gaelic Scotland . The editor has 
attempted : to do justice to the oral,, popular 
quality pf . Gaelic culture which still defiantly ! 
remains aljye in the; Western isles, as it dOeViri i 

i«| £?..:>.• ^ **l***»lp ■ ! n 8j dn memorized at a Siting ahdTetold 
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to this book on women and Irish Iabour\w#.T equal inspiration and authority of the entire 
be welcome. In this context* the absence^; canon, but whrit wh get in practice is- M an opera- 

Delia Larkin from her pages is expUcabbijB . J - l J__ ! — ‘ u: — 

very few politically active women are H 
named, the most obvious omission beingMop . 

Llewelyn Davies. ... 

The central organization of the Ingindhon 
never strong, and they gradually dispertd' 

They were replaced by the Cumapn na raBa ■ 

(Organization of Women), the counterpart 
the Volunteers (subsequently the Irish, Re?* 
lican Army). Ward explores relentless^ k.; 
differences between the Cumann’s riewdj k 
themselves and those the men had of theqi,*i. 
is adept at picking upon nationalist appeal*. 

Ireland’s “mauhood". The Cumann was#; - 
content with collecting money or making 
and bandages, and their role In sustaining# 
fight against the British was a crucial o* f 
again, Ward conjures women to the front d 
the stage. The men were happier with# 
women on their knees, and many women wd .; 
content to be there. (In one poignant a need* . 

Ward tells how Eilin ni Riain washed the W*- 
of Edward Daly during the 1916 Risiiig)- # 

Valera refused to have anything to do wilft # 



tion of picking and choosing, in which things 
are emphasized^ others de-emphasized, some 
. taken literally, others left as marginal". 

His argument next takes Barr on to an ex- 
’ amination of a comparatively new approach to 
the Bible known as canonical criticism and 
associated chiefly with the name of the Amer- 
ican scholar Brevard S. Childs (see especially 
his Introduction to the Old Testament as Scrip- 
ture, 1979). According to Childs, the only 
proper subject-matter for Christian biblical ex- 
’ egeslsis the biblical canon in its final form. Just 
■■ as form-critics have suggested that an indi- 
) vidual unit, or pericope, will yield its meaning 
if its shape as a whole, and the relative propor-: 
t Ions of its parts,- are a ttended to, so, according 
1 to canonical critidsrn, the Scriptures will yield: 
- their message only if the canon is treated as a 
. whole and its parts studied strictly in their 
. relation to one another. Earlier critical 
approaches, including that of the biblical theo- 

■ logy so popular, after the Second World War, 
; are written off, not afe illegitimate, but as re- 

■ ligiously irrelevant, concerned, as they are, 
■; with the circumstances, audiences abd in- 
terests of the individual authors, and the mean- 


A long and very illuminating appendix is cast 
in autobiographical form, and so we get not 
only a picture of the development of biblical 
scholarship over the last half-century as seen 
by one of its most distinguished practitioners, 
but some scattered indications of Barr’s own 
understanding of the matter. He is by no means 
unsympathetic to canonical criticism and to the 
possibility that it may have a real contribution 
to make, but he argues that it can never be 
more than one strand in a treatment of the 
Bible made up of a number of complementary 
approaches. Even then - and this is another of 
his objections to canonical criticism - he does 
not believe that the last word ever will, or 
should, lie with biblical theology. Useful 
though it is, 

it 'cannot ... be “theological" in the full sense of the 
word. Its service is rather ancillary and preparatory 
.... the ultimate decisions of theology cannot be 
taken by biblical theology alone, but can be taken 
only when all the relevant factors hBve been con- 
sidered: and these factors include systematic ques- 
tions, moral considerations and philosophical per- 
spectives which lie beyond the scope of any biblical 
theology. 

With all this most theologians will find them- 
selves In general agreement; the book will in- 
deed frequently reveal them to themselves, 
such is the penetration of much of Barr's ana- 
lysis. One question, however, the book docs 
raise. The very persistence of the author's 
preoccupation with this topic suggests that the 
authority of the Scriptures is a matter of vital 
practical concern for him, and this is borne out 
by a number of things said in this and his earlier 
books. As suggested above, he believes (hat 
contemporary faith, if it is to qualify as 
genuinely Christian, must be controlled by the 
Bible in a strictly normative (his word) fashion. 
He has to some extent discussed this matter in 
earlier books but it would be good if he could 
be persuaded to defend his contention at 
length and to show how such a “dogma of 
normativencss” can be made to work. In the 
mean time some of his positive statements in 
this book will remain obscure to many of his 
readers. For example: 

Our Lord’s remarks in interpretation of Old Testa- 
ment passages have authority for us because he 
spoke them, but it is often difficult for us to say that 
they can count as right Interpretations of the text 
. . . . it is difficult or impossible Tor us to universalize 
them and draw from them a principle or method 
which we could affirm as our own. 

Some may suspect that the puzzle they feel 
over that might apply to other aspects of Barr's 
own position if it were spelt out. However, no 
one lightly accuses Professor Barr of not hav- 
ing thought things through, and if we ask for 
more, it always shows how much we valued 
what we have already been given. 


J. L. Houlden 
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Of all the early Christian literature, the Gospel 
of Luke and the Acts of the Apostles, almost 
universally accepted at face value as the work 
of the same author, fall most plainly within the 
spheres of both ancient historians and biblical 
scholars. It is not without irony that while the 
former often draw attention to the historical 
verisimilitude of aspects of Luke's work, the 
latter are inclined to be sceptical and to empha- 
size rather the theological and other tendencies 
which arc discernible within it. Luke’s flowing 
and apparently simple nnrrative, while exhibit- 
ing a man of the world's knowledge of the 
Roman environment, bristles with difficulties 
when it conics down to detail - almost any 
detail. In many cases, the difficulties arise be- 
enuse he has made his nannlive the servant of 
his beliefs nr, in the case of Acts, perhaps had 
to organize fragments of tradition as best lie 
could, that is, in accordance with his picture of 
the ordering of events under tho hand of God. 

So much is clear. What is very far fromclcar, 
despite much research, is precisely whin 
Luke's tendencies were. It seems that no single 
theme suffices to explain his purpose. He had a 
number of objectives, of different kinds and 
not necessarily wholly consistent. Despite his 
apparent secularily and appeal to a wide and 
cultured audience, the likelihood is that Luke's 
work was written primarily for intra-mural 
Christian edification and instruction. Further, 
despite his essays at stylish Greek and demon- 
strations of Mediterranean know-how, Luke 
was, if not Jewish, then a Gentile deeply 
impregnated with the Church’s Jewish inheri- 
tance, culturally and theologically. He knew 
and eared about Christianity’s- Jewish roots. 

There has always been an awkwardness for 
those ready to acknowledge that Luke wrote 
chiefly for a Christian audience: he seems (and 
many have given it out as hls main purpose) to. 
be putting Christianity forward to potential' 
Roman persecutors as harmless and unworthy 
of their judicial attention. The difficulties this, 
idea raises concerning the ‘circulation of Luke’s 
work are formidable (did great men read such 
works?), and its plausibility, even on the basis 
of Luke’s words, has not gone unquestioned. 


Paul W. Walaskay has now turned that argu- 
ment boldly on its head, in “And So We Came 
to Rome", holding that, far from providing a 
defence of the Church to a surely unheeding 
Empire, Luke was really writing a defence of 
the Empire to a timid and untrusting Church. 
The accounts of favourable treatment of 
Christians in Acts, the picture of humane be- 
haviour on the part of Raman officers and 
above all the determined attempts by Roman 
governors and others to grant acquittals in the 
cases of Jesus and Paul all serve to encourage 
Christians to think positively about the politic- 
al power in the time left before the world ends. 

But if that may be one aspect of Luke's 
purpose, evidently another of his major con- 
cerns relates to the proper altitude of Christ- 
ians to the Jewish Law. The Church of Luke's 
day, increasingly Gentile in composition, had 
to establish its identity in relation not only (or 
primarily) to the imperial power, but also to 
the Judaism on whose Scriptures it relied for 
substantiating its claims and from which it had 
sprung. Here too Luke's attitude is astonish- 
ingly positive. True, Jews are often portrayed 
ns the Church's enemies, and their role in, for 
example, the condemnation of Jesus, Stephen 
and Paul becomes central. But, even when 
Luke condemns, he also excuses: the very lead- 
ers of Judaism , in having Jesus done away with, 
acted in ignorance. Moreover, while Jews 
might be hostile, Judaism itself is not to be 
rejected. The teaching of Jesus with regard to 
the Law is as much friendly as critical (especi- 
ally on its basic moral concerns), and Paul is 
shown as both himself observant of the Law 
and as accepting a degree of observance to be 
obligatory even for Gentile converts to Christ- 
ianity. 

S. G. Wilson's Luke and the Law , the second 
of these two volumes in the Society for New. 
Testament Studies monograph series (49 and 
. 511), presents a discerning and balanced 
account of the many-sidedness of Luke's 
material and frankly demonstrates its baffling 
character. The author docs not quite manage 
to draw all elements into a single coherent 
picture, and perhaps it cannot be done. One 
solution, not considered, has much to com- 
mend it: that Luke's eye was not chiefly on the 
Jewish question in its own right but on Gentile 
Christians of his own lime who were Inclined to 
abandon too easily the Jewish legacy which, in 
Luke's view, gave the essential providential 
background to Christ and the Church. To that 
end, it was necessary to show much of Judaism 
.in a favourable light and the early Christian, 
leaders as making no sharp break with the past, 
but being happy to build upon it as Jesus him- 
self had done. 


Reform and reaction 
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Curriann and Ward adds to the oictureoftt^ 
as a mean-minded, puritanical conseryti^|J; 
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Europe to become a Minister. -This 
alas, 'to be a freak. tide: it was half a 
before women again reached high offle? 
land,;- After the QvU War, the 
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This approach has attracted a good deal of 
mtereSt, and Us affinities with the -influential 
strands in modern literary criticism which insist 
on the primacy of the finished tqxt and de- 
nounce die “intentionalist fallacy”, will be ob- 
vious enough; and so will its affinities with 
some typ^sofatntctqrallSt analysis. It will also 
be|dear why it has &t least an initial attraction 
fot some conservatlve scholars, who like the 
way It abstracts from concern with the: pur- 
poses and circumstances of individual human 
authors, and concentrates on the Word of God 
as a whole. It is impossible in the space avail- 
able to do justice to the sympathetic, but 
minute and characteristically clear-headed, 
way that Barr deals with this approach: suffice 
it to say that if it survives; such devastating 
Criticism at all, it Will surely be in a heavily 
revised form. It is shown’ to test on a 


• , ■ <, : , '? vl scu iorm. it is snown raresi on a 
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Is it wi^e far i;wo people (excepf the admirable , 
ladies who tatm Errtma Lathanj td Write one 
book? In Catholic Cambridge the style Is, at 
least, uneven - better, on the whole, as It goes 
onl Chapter Six reads particularly well, With a 
pleasant, dry humour. Earlier, there is some 
banal guldebookese, with a touch of the we- 
, may- well-imagines, though here too there are 
nice things: an admirably poker-faced account, 
for Instance, of the dispute about the Carmfcl- /. 
ites’ Claim to -have been founded by Elijah; 

The book Is small for Its scope, and there are 
loose-ends. What became of the two medieval 
churches of All Saints, and which, if either, 
relates to.the'modern onq7 More importantly, 
when did laymen appear? We had been read- 
ing about a clerical university, and suddenly In 
the early sixteenth century we hear of “Lord 
tt llWMJ . . Mountjoy, dnothcr Queens' man’V.Againa 
congeries : six|eentlw<ntury question:*! happened to 
reactes. 'he Castle? , In fact,, it’s ariswered, but In k 
compatible; , 'chapter *•*» *>.<#£?, USE 


was rebuilt after its destruction in 1553 with 
stone from Cambridge Castle. As an event in 
town history, it doesn’t figure; but surely it was 
a shrewd piece 6f royal policy to deprive a 
■strongly Protestant centre of its castle? (And a 
typical piece of royal skill-Mary was after all a 
Tudor- to reward a loyal supporter at some- 
one else's expense.) 

The fact Is that Archbishop Couve de Mur- 

ville and Dr Jenkins (both connected with Cam.- ... 

bridge through, the Univeralyl^iqusly refjiind ■ of exegesis the medieval scnpfofe lecturers 
themselves foal there M town^ as well asgdWn. favoured, and nice to be reminded that the 
but let it disappear after Chaptei One, to re- scholastic disputation has not been unheard in 

appear in the last century. Perhaps they only modern Cambridge. And. since we have a 

m- ‘i r i. /n i l-L-l. f'/.tlana . lavra 


fountain in Trinity Great Court) and spiritual: 
the presence of Lolldrdy, the Lutheran tonesof 
the fourteenth-century William Flete (signi- 
ficantly, an Augustinian) (ell us, perhaps, dipt 
Cambridge was always going to go for Reform, 
(But one of the most interesting sections of the 
book shows the vigour of the seventeenth- 
century Catholic reaction.) 

It is good enough to make one want more. It 
would have been interesting to hear yfoat kinds 


chapter on Sawston anyway, where is the ghost 
and where the priest-holes? And. haying gone 
as fari as to admit font Lopes bungled foe 
chaplaincy figures, why not go all the way and 
tell us how Cardinal Bourne's visitation co- 
incided with that of the bailiffs and how Lopes 
was balled out from the private pocket of his 


reflect the facts (St John's College; we learn, 
displaced a hospital.) Oxford would hjtve been 
a busy town If it had never had a university. 

Would Cambridge? . 

Geography contributes, in more ways than 
one. to the strongest abiding strain In Cam- 
bridge the Puritan tradition. Pcrhaps.^ as a- - , . 

descendant of ?nunanuel's Puri l art founder, t predecessor, by then parish inu5t7 I , M 
should declare an interest; bur the book.; reward you, Canon”, said the Cardinal.) To 
markedly irenic towards Anglicanism, does, 
less than justice tp Puritanism, whose happier 
side makes ' Cambridge,- for many, so much 
more attractive than. Oxford. Catholicism 
doesn’t have to be baroque. . 

.But titbit Ip cavil at a rewording book. T did . 

- [ekm something, about the : town; and more 
about the structure of tile University than in a 
decade of residence. Above all the book brings 


you, 

hear such tales again one would gladly spate the 
lediptjs overlapping of the' picture captions and 
ihe mam text; , ; . 

A final cavil, \yilfred Knox is credited with 
the view that it is “unutterably wicked'* to 
' cjinrige one's Church. Incredible , in the light of 
his words when his brother Runald did just 
chat, , His letter then wqs an early example of 
the happier feelings, how prevalent, which 



. . i. • ^ . ’ - 1 • . • ■* 1 ■ • « ■ 


physical (Franciscans; 
Carries ttife Witefr td thfe’ 


s ; allow; a boqk like i (hfe^fo.be writifQ yrithojit a- 
l 1 ' hint ‘if iriuitiphafisfrf. ' '* * 1 _ ■ ,i 
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Jorge Calado 

MARTIN GOLDMAN ‘ 

The Demon in (he Aether: The life of James 
Clerk Maxwell 

224pp. Edinburgh: Paul Harris. £18. 

086228 0265 

Some children covet the moon. James Clerk 
Maxwell had the talent to aim higher and at the 
age of two could triumphantly claim that he 
had got the sun trapped in his nursery. While 
playing with a tin plate he saw the sun's reflec- 
tion whirling round the room and promptly 
sent for his parents to communicate his dis- 
covery. He was also at that tender age very 
ingenious with anything mechanical; *'H«s 
great work with doors, locks, keys. etc.... As to 
the bells, they will not rust: he stands sentry in 
the kitchen and Mag runs thro’ the house ring- 
ing them all by turns or he rings and sends 
Bessy to see and shout to let him know, and he 
drags papa all over to show him the holes 
where the wires go through" - so wrote his 
doting mother. Thirty years later he would use 
the "'bells in the belfry" metaphor while com- 
menting on the Lagrangian method in one of 
his classical papers on electromagnetism. His 
childhood toys, which he religiously kepi at 
Glenlair. the family home, all his life, were 
stepping stones for future discoveries - the 
"diabolo". a home-made gyroscope, led to the 
sophisticated dynamical top with which he in- 
vestigated the motion of a spinning body; the 
“wheel of life" or zoetrope (a forerunner of the 
cinematograph) was later used to demonstrate 
the way two circular vortex rings play at leap- 
froR with one another, thus opening new possi- 
bilities for the vortex ring atom model. The 
model was later abandoned but Maxwell’s 
work became one of the cornerstones of mod- 
ern topology. Certain images and ideas recur 
throughout Maxwell's life. As Martin Gold- 
man points out in this compelling biography, 
there is a “wholeness in the circularity and 
immutability'' of .Clerk Maxwell's interests. 
His achievements are the synergic product of a 
brilliant scientific originality tempered by a 
deep reverence for continuity and tradition. 

Between his first optical observations at the 
age of two and the last book review written . 
shortly before his death in 1879 lie over one 
hundred papers, four books and revolutionary 
investigations on gas theory and electro- 
magnetism, as well as outstanding contribu- 
tions to many other fields. As the late Profes- 
sor Coulson wrote in his classic essay on Clerk . 
Maxwell / Clerk Maxyveil and Modem Physics , 
1903) "there is scarcely a single topic that he 
touched upon which he did not change almost 
, beyond recognition”. Among them one could 
cite thermodynamics, the structure of Saturn’s 
rings (which would trigger off his work on the 
kinetic theory of gases) ,, photo and visco- 
elasticity, colour vision, the theory of servo- 
mechanisms (Maxwell’s paper "On Gov- 
ernors’! lias been mentioned by Norbert Wien- 
er, the father of cybernetics, as the foundation 
stone Of the subject); reciprocal diagrams, re- 
laxation processes. At the time of his death 
atoms and molecules were still, for many a 
;brilHhni sdeittist; figments of the imagination 
.or mathematical artifices. The nature of the 
. electric-charge was still a mystery (the electron 
. was only ; dlsc6ver«d by j.j; Thomson in 1897 ) 

, and yet Maxwell could already write about 
!$V:V ^Ql^cules of electricity” in his discussion of , 

; • j,;1 ‘ .. ^arad^y’s .experiments on electrolysis. ■ • !* 

. G ;" ; : Oerk Maivvell’s imagination was; predomi- ' 

: 1$ ■ ' . 'nwitly visua|; he preferred always to have be- 
; ’ 'focehira aphyslcmrepresent^tlon or model of 
pbphlehi in which he wa $ engage d and the n ' 

’ 'ij ! ■ \ ' to .translate it Into geoihei foil and' .Jieripe : 
JniMhemhtfcw.fprm. As hd himself wrote, “sci- 
fi* ,;*fW tn*fh should i>e presented in different 
- foiitis, ajpd should be regarded as equ&llyscfen- 

Hfil* UlnMhAr ft ■nnknwin C ! '■ jil .1 
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a led the world in a way that scientists would 
perceive ss rational and symmetric. There is 
nothing fearful about symmetry in science. In- 
deed, symmetry of the equations (invariance) 
is often the yardstick with which to assess the 
beauty of a physical theory. 

As n master of mathematical techniques 
Maxwell was always alert to similarities in the 
equations dealing with different phenomena. 
His theory of electromagnetism which, at a 
stroke of genius, unified optics with electricity 
and magnetism, arose, in part, from allegorical 
extrapolations of heat convection. He also saw 
Faraday's lines of force as streamlines of fluid 
flow (hydrodynamics) and proved that the laws 
of light are the same as those of mechanical 
vibrations (acoustics). Electromagnetic waves 
were only detected after Maxwell's death by an 
American inventor. David Hughes, but it was 
left to Hertz to grasp the significance of the 
discovery. 

Clerk Maxwell's career was steadily built but 
tragically brief: Fellow of Trinity, Cambridge, 
when he was twenty-four (1855), Professor of 
Natural Philosophy first in Aberdeen (1856) 
and then at King’s College, London (1860) he 
resigned from the chair in 1865 to produce his 
celebrated Theory of Heat (1870) and Treatise 
on Electricity and Magnetism (1873) and to 
rebuild and extend Glenair. He returned to 
academic life, after much debate, in 1871 as the 
first Cavendish Professor of Experimental 
Physics at Cambridge, and stayed there until 
his death of abdominal cancer in 1879, at forty- 
eight. The creation of the Cavendish chair and 
its concomitant laboratory marked the dawn of 
a new era in British science education. Gone 
were the days when it was possible for the best 
physics laboratory in the country to be that of 
an amateur scientist, John Peter Gassiot, who 
had amassed a fortune in the port wine trade. 
New technologies were being discovered and 
implemented. It no longer made sense for 
Maxwell to conduct his experimental research 
with blankets and feather cushions as heat in- 
sulators, as he had done in the spectacular 
confirmation of the variation of the viscosity of 
a gas with the square root of temperature; or to 
hang a well-dried woollen blanket in the labora- 
tory to achieve a dry atmosphere. Clerk Max- 
well was not a great experimentalist, but he 
knew the value of experiment in furthering 
scientific progress; “I never try to dissuade a 
man from trying an experiment; if he does not 
find what he wants, he may find out something 
else." In this he had to surmount some formid- 
able opposition, from, among others, Isaac 
Todhunter, who, in an elegantly perverse, way, 
taught that *»he who first plucks an ex- 
perimental flower thus appropriates and des- 
troys its fragrance and its beauty”. 

One of the attractions of The Demon in the 
Aether lies in the attempt to place the life and 
work of Clerk Maxwell against the social back- 
ground of nineteen thnSentury Britain and the 
panorama of coeval physics; The amazing 
panoply of distinguished physicists produced 
by Scotland and the North of England in an age 
when the major scientific issues of the day Were 
intelligible to. the general public, is irrevocably 
linked to the Industrial Revolution. But in pre- 
senting us with ain overall view of nineteenth- 
century science, Dr Goldman might have tried 
harder to avoid being repetitive and discursive; 

. mbre care should also have been jjiven to some ! ' 
! pf the illustrations and their description in the 
tex^, which do _not always match each other, - 
Like ife recent! predecessor, Ivan Tol5tdy’s ! 
Jamts Clerk Mtikwell: A biography (1981);. 
(TLS i July 30, 1981), The Demon in the Aether 
is a compromise between tHe detailed but sci- 
entifically dubious .The Life of James Clerk 
Maxwell by Lewis Campbell and William Gar- 
nett (1882) arid tHe oveitly technical essay by 1 ■ 
-CW.F. Eveptt, Jmes Clerk MnxWell- Physi- 
ckl and hmral philosopher (1975). To quote ■ ! 
: again Professor Goulsoii, “the best scientists 
are qfteft the mpstauractivt? writers’.,.! should 
cliodae Maxwell ftsj one pf : the (jest. Tn any 
anthology of English proSe ; Writing -'of the 
Victorian Age, 1 should most assuredly include 
some contribution qf 'MsV'V The definitive 
biography of Jamd$ Clerk^akwell will hayelo 
be • a york of literary .Went. Paraphrasing 
Boltzmahn, r Maxwell's great counterpart in - . 
Gwmahyv we’rire slill Waltirig' fSr tite vfo , 


Rupert Hall 


MORDECHAI FEINGOLD 
The Mathematicians* Apprenticeship: Science, 
universities and society in England, 1560-1640 
248pp. Cambridge University Press. £22.50. 
052125133 8 

“Tournent, tournent mes personnages" sang 
Anton Walbrook in the film version of Schnitz- 
ler’s La Ronde , and, like the music, historians 
go round and around. Fifty years ago no one 
doubted that science came from the universi- 
ties: Copernicus and Cracow, Galileo and Pisa. 
Harvey and Padua. Kepler and TObingen - not 
to mention the well-known associations with 
Oxford and Cambridge - such conjunctions 
and a hundred more were thoroughly familiar. 
Then the social and economic determinists 
came along in the 1930s to tell us that the 
universities were foci of Aristotelian fustiness 
and that modern science was created by thriv- 
ing. thrusting Puritan artificers. Gresham Col- 
lege in London, wrote Francis Johnson, not 
Oxford or Cambridge, was the birthplace of 
the Royal Society. The mechanical philoso- 
phy, wrote Christopher Hill with less justice, 
was the philosophy of the rude mechanicals. 
The new freedom of thought was seen as the 
fruit of Protestant capitalism; the new mathe- 
matical science was the product of the mer- 
chants' desire to steer their fleets safely round 
the globe ; science was the intellectual secretion 
of the bourgeoisie. 

This total insistence on the social substance 
of innovation to the neglect of its intellectual 
form - the persistence of the same problems, 
even the same “models” and language - also 
failed to take into account the formation of 
scholars and the networks of common interests 
that bind them together. All the Gresham Pro- 
fessors were educated at the ancient universi- 
ties; some, like Briggs and Wren, returned to 
them from London. There was no such chasm 
between the avant-garde Londoners and the 
fusty old dons bumbling oh about Aristotle as 
the soda! historians would have us believe. 
Voices on the other (and of late, less popular) 
side - Mark Curtis, Hugh Kearney, Lottie 
Mullinger, T. K. Rabb- have long insisted that 
this Weberian picture is a caricature. Mor- 
dechai Feingold now inverts it so as to claim 
that "it was left to the Savillnn [Oxford] - 
rather than the Gresham [London] professors 
to provide the systematic, up-to-date profes- 
sional scientific education needed to stimulate 
science in England”. 

Since he is able to demonstrate convincingly 
“ against rather careless contentions by the 
other party - that mathematics 1 was taught and 


studied widely in the English university, 
Eiizabethan-Stuart-age, Feingold'svuS 
of them as nurseries of scientists is ubZ? 
firmer ground than it would be if adZ 
against those who argue for the ^ 
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Drama ( 

Samuel Beckett. Collected Shorter Plays. 
316pp. Fab/fer. £3.50. 0 571 13040 2. □ This 
colleetion/provides a forceful reminder, in case 
one were needed, of the uncompromising 
singularity of Beckett's "dramaticules” for 
stage, radio, film and television - the subtle 
transformation of technical means into im- 
aginative ends, the texts’ power “to claw" (as 
Beckett put it himself) individually and, taken 
together, to suggest the teasing symmetries 
and recapitulations of a remarkably consistent 
oeuvre: the "couples and pseudo-couples” that 
abound here, for example, telling stories and 
failing to speak to each other, or the way in 
which the plays have steadily illuminated areas 
of feeling and tapped linguistic resources that 
are closely entangled with the author’s Irish 
birthright, and that have recently begun once 
more to bring a sombre beauty to a body of 
fiction that has for the most part managed to 


hermetic origins of modern science a 3 
deal of his evidence takes the form of an {2 
rate prosopographical compilation of m2' 
matical lecturers, tutors, professors anZ' 
ters, a compilation made possible by a w 
wide trawl with a fine net. Feingold has * 
transformed our picture of the English tZ 
matical population - though few rank witii 
Briggs and Harriots. His minute examin&fc. 
like that of Curtis many years ago, doesn* 
to recreate the vivid intellectual life of Ed* 
academics and their pupils, so often frozeaS 
inactivity by the illusion of rime’s teles* 

And it corrects anachronistic ideas of tbltf 
of the artisan and the bourgeois, 

On the other hand, Feingold places a 
n a like jeopardy by insisting on a dicholonjjf get itself written in French. In one volume at 

last are the not always easily available minia- 
ture masterpieces Krapps’s Last Tape, Em- 
bers, Play, Come and Go, Film, Eh Joe, Not I 
and That Time, as well as the leaner Acts 
Without Words / and II, the plnys for Billie 
Whitelaw, Footfalls and Rockaby, the asto- 
nishingly economical Cascantio and Words and 
Music, the more recent, sketchier Ohio Im- 
promptu and A Piece of Monologue. Nothing is 
marginal. TWenty-seven years separate All 
That Fall, the first play printed here, from 
What Where, the last; though the former may 
seem, by comparison, of a positively Balzacian 
richness, the Intervening texts are in fact 
magnificently undiminished in inventiveness, 
tact and (apart perhaps from the uncertain 
“Roughs" for theatre and radio) delicacy of 
touch. 

A. J. 


the academic world of the seventeenth ecu* 
between “education" and “research", ^ 
was regarded as pointless and needless « 
well within living memory. Though the doit 
Feingold's period was less notoriously idlefe 
his successor of the eighteenth century, 4 
idea that laxity in teaching could be balaad 
by vigour in research, or vice versa, was noije 
entertained. Feingold devotes a not altogefe 
successful chapter to the important subjedd 
academic patronage in order to indicate i 
effect in taking promising scholars frank 
university into private service: the most* 
vious fact about a society in which patronqri 
a major force is that it creates a systend 
obligation conflicting with the normal sysu 
of obligations between office-holders and diti 
employers or putative clients. Satisfaction 
the patron becomes the goal , not satisfaction 
pupils, nor the advancement of knowledge 
Feingold is right to argue that patronages 
much as the nature of institutions affecKd 
men’s careers, but the existence of palronage/ 


pondence Files of the Labour Party’s secretar- 
iat between 1910 and 1924. Further, the story is 
presented with insight, lucidity and sometimes 
with humour. This is, therefore, a wholly 
admirable addition to the Oxford Historical 
Monographs series and to recent literature on 
the British left, one which deserves wide 
acclaim." 

Horticulture 

Roy Strong. The Renaissance Garden. 240pp. 
Thames and Hudson. £7.95. 0 500 27214 X. □ 
The formal garden is too often dismissed as 
dull and barren, but The Renaissance Garden 
in England, first published in 1970, should 
convince even those readers who will never 
acquire the taste that it exemplifies a fascinat- 
ing combination of intellectual and princely 
preoccupations. Sir Roy Strong concentrates 
on the long period of peace from 1509 to 1642 
which saw the building of so many fine houses- 
among them, Hampton Court, Nonsuch, 
Kenilworth and Wollaton. The design of 
palace and garden was conceived as a single 
architectural project, governed by Humanist 
ideals. These Tudor and Stuart gardens un- 
folded in a series of geometrically related 
spaces and vistas; terraces, steps, grottoes, 
mounts, knots, trclliscd arbours and summer 
houses would be linked by walks and water- 
works - in the form of fountains, waterfnlls, 
ponds - and, studded by topiary and statuary, 
the whole design was imbued with symbolic 
meaning, heraldic, emblematic and allegoric- 
al. This complex art form, destroyed by 
Capability Brown et al, was revived in an 
impoverished form in the last century. 

A. P. 


History 

Christopher Hampton (Editor). A Radical 
Reader: The struggle for change in England, 


if nothing else, destroys the dichotomy >£, 1381-1914. Penguin. £7.95. 0140224440. □ The 
tween “teaching” and “research". Whenk r straggle - “for basic freedoms . . . both in fact 


maintains that Gresham College had some ac- 
cess with the latter, though it felled with ifc 
former, he is making a point that the sew* 
teenth century would not have understood. 
Farther, since his examples of active ift 
searchers at Gresham College .(especaSj 
KenelmDigby) were not, at therelevanttinw. 
Gresham Professors, but mere lodgers in [k ’ 
place, the historical validity of the point (W ■ 
seems questionable. Otherwise, Feingold :i 
prudently follows the demonstration by !*... 
Adamson of the gross inflation of the Cfei* 


and in law” - continues, insists Christopher 
Hampton in his introduction to this large 
assortment of radical documents, which, howev- 
er, he chooses to end at the year of the outbreak 
of the First World War. He calls his new 
anthology a “gathering together [of] contempor- 
ary witnesses" to the straggle against oppres- 
sion, and to that end it is a substantial 
monument, although readers are more likely to 
find it useful for reference than satisfying to read 
from beginning to end. It contains poems by 
Wyatt, Milton, Blake and others (including 
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made on behalf of Gresham, at least W.jS'i/. Bums, suitably, in this English anthology, 
period. • >V threatening to leave “auld Scotland"), pam- 

phlets, gobbets snatched from novels to illus- 
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John AdJard's long poem, Sobleski in Autumn , was published last year. 

KelUi Branigon is the author of Roman Britain: Life in an imperial province, 1983. • \l - 

Rohln Briggs is a Fellow of AU Souls College, Oxford. - 

Jorge Criado is Professor of Physical Chemistry at Cornell University. '• V i t" 

Nicholas Canny is currently completing From Reformation to Restoration: Ireland 1334-1660. ■ 

Lord Carver is the author of War Since 1945, 1980. ■ 1 . ! -v'.’-.S V 

John Clive's Thomas Babington Macaulay: The shaping of the historian was published in 1973. 

A. O. J. Cockshut's books include Truth to Life, 1974. . . ' ‘ ‘ 

Bernard Dixon is a former editor of New Scientist. •' » vV 

David DonnJson Is co-editor of London: Urban patterns, problems and policies, 1973. . 

Apri! FitzLyon's Lorenzo da Ponte has recently been reissued as a 1 paperback. 

Roy Fuller’s third volume of autobiography, Home and Dry, was published earlier this year. 

P. N. Furbank’s books include halo Svevo: The man and the writer, 1966. ’? • 

John Guy’s The Public Career of Sir Thomas More was published In 1980. 

Rupert Hall is Emeritus Professor of the History of Science and Technology at the University 
J. L. Houlden is a lecturer in New Testament Studies at King's College, London. 

Adrian Lyttelton is editor of Italian Fascisms: From Pareto to Gentile, 1973. 

Pori MarkweU Is an Australian Rhodes Scholar at Trinity College, Oxford! 

Dennis Ninehara is Professor of Theology at the University of Bristol. 

Geoffrey Parker is Professor of parly Modern History at the. University of St Andrews, - f ’ 
IdrisParry* 8 collection of t&says. Hand to Mouth, was published in 1981. • * 

B. W, Robinson is a former Keeper at the Victoria and Albert Museum. 

A. Gi Sherratt b an; Assistant Keeper at the Ashmolean Museum.!' 

Frances' Spaldlngls biography, Yanessh Bell, was published last year. 

Geo^e Steiner's Antigones will be published next month. 

Michael Steward's most recent book ia Controlling the Economic Future 
A. K'^Thoribr edited The'Penguln Companion to Literature: Europe 
KflWatd Timms is a Fellow ; df Gonvilie and Caius Collet.* CnmhHWc 
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trate a misery or two, and many bits and pieces 
by authors ranging from Wat Tyler to Charlie 
Oiaplin. The book 2s prefaced by a chronology 
of the constituent ages but lacks a serviceable list 
of contents; and Mr Hampton, whose dedication 
to “the straggle" is not in doubt, must have 
agonized over the suitability of a few of the 
items, including the anonymous poem which 
contains the lines, “A woman is a worthy thing./ 
They do the wash and do the wring." 

J. C. 

Christina Larner. Enemies of God: The 
Witch-hunl in Scotlahd. 244pp. Basil Black- 
well. £4.95. 0 631 13493 X. □ First published in 
1981 and reviewed in the TLS of November 13 
of that year. The reviewer wrote: “This is a 
scholarly, subtle and discriminating book ... 
what it teaches us about Calvinism, in one of 
the few nations in which it captured the estab- 
lished church , is at least as interesting as what it 
teaches us about witchcraft." 

Ross McKibbin. The Evolution of the Labour 
Party 1910-1924. 261pp. Oxford University . 
Press. £6.95. 0 19 8218990. b First published In 
1974 and reviewed in the TLS of March 14,. 
1975. The reviewer wrote that the book 
“significantly advance^ understanding of some 


Humour 

Noel Coward. A Withered Nosegay: Three 
Cod Pieces. 267pp. Methuen. £2.95. 0 413 
54960 7.D This anthology of three jeux d'esprit 
by Noel Coward has alas little more than 
curiosity value. The first item. .4 Withered 
Nosegay (reviewed in the TLS of June 8, 1922) 
was a youthful piece of nonsense,- a collection 
of pen portraits of fictional women in history, 
accompanied by drawings by Lorn Mac- 
Naughton, based on alleged old masters: it is 
hard to say whether the drawn or the written 
evocations of characters such as Bianca di 
Pianno-Forti and Donna Isabella Angelica Y 
Bananas are the more numbingly inept. They 
are entirely overshadowed by later efforts in 
the genre of cod history by artists such as 
Osbert Lancaster, whose parody is based in a' 
firm and affectionate knowledge of period and 
style. In Chelsea Buns ( TLS of June 11, 1925) 
Coward turned his parodic non-talents on 
Edith Sitwell, whose manner was anyway so 
idiosyncratic as to defy pointed or meaningful 
parody. The poems of "Hernia Whittlebot”, 
perhaps recognizing this problem, are dismally 
unobservant of their subject and target; though 
Coward himself was quite carried away by his 
persecution of the Sitwells, his attacks, seen in 
retrospect, betray his silly conservatism, their 
derision for an avant-garde enemy unbright- 
ened by the wit that might result from thought 
and insight. The parody anthology of modern 
< poets reaches its nadir in Spangled Unicorn 
( TLS of December 29, 1932), which affords 
witless mockery of unrecognizable originals. 
The book is illustrated! by a job lot of portraits 
‘ from a photographer’s studio, which Cowird 
redeployed to represent his E. A. I. Maunders, 
Crispin Pjther et al, thereby causing both anger 
and distress to . their real subjects. 

a-j.g>h. 

Psychiatry . 

Thomas. A. Szasz. Ideology and Inanity: 
Essays on the psychiatric dehumanization of 
man. 264pp. Marion Boyars. £4.95. 0 7145 1054 
8. □ First published in l973 and re viewed in 
i the TLS of June 15 that year. The revihwer 
wrote: . “If Professor ; Szg&z had his way we 
would .discard the . term 'mental illhess’ 
altogether. Ii is a disguise: , instead of calling 


and chronic fatigue instead of facing up to a 
marked marital conflict’. . . . There can be no 
doubt that Professor Szasz is a redoubtable 
fighter in the cause of civil liberty, particularly 
when it is threatened from the standpoint of 
the psychiatrist. He makes bold and sweeping 
forays into enemy country and is constantly on 
the alert. Such a watchdog is to be prized even 
though he leaves in his wake a fair amount of 
wreckage." 

Travel 

Robert Louis Stevenson. The Amateur Emig- 
rant. 138pp. Hogarth Press. £2.99. 0 7012 
19122. DThe Hogarth Press, newly revived as 
a paperback -reprint outfit, includes in its 
varied first list Stevenson's two-part narrative 
of the journey he made in 1879 from England 
to San Francisco. He travelled with poor emig- 
rants from half the northern world - Russians, 
Chinese. Irish, Cornish (the only group he 
doesn't find sympathy with: “miners who kept 
grimly by themselves, one reading the New 
Testament all day long through steel specta- 
cles. the rest discussing privately the secrets of 
their old-world, mysterious race .... I can 
make nothing of them nt all . . . . Not even u 
Red Indian seems more foreign in my eyes"). 
But if he was a fellow-traveller of emigrants, 
having no intention himself of settling in the 
Slates, he travelled in his own right ns a lover, 
literally un amateur: he wns going to California 
to marry Fanny Osbourne. In a fervent short 
introduction. Jonathan Rnban makes much of 
Stevenson's becoming united with the other 
voyagers, suggesting, for example, that he 
travelled steerage. But Stevensun is at pains to 
suy on the very firsl page that he didn't: he 
chose to spend much of his time in the poorest 
quarter, but “I was not, in truth, a steerage 
pusscngcr. Although anxious to see the worst 
of emigrant life, I hud some work to finish on 
the voyage, and was advised to go by second 
cabin, where at least I should have a table at 
command. The advice was excellent ....** 
The point . surely, is that Stevenson’s nlert sym- 
pathy with his companion-subjects, here as in 
his other travel-writings and essays, came part- 
ly from his separateness. The travel-writer was 
a traveller, but he was also, and first, a writer. 
Getting him off-balance here, and also in Its 
surprisingly laborious account of the narra- 
tive’s “symbolic structure", the introduction is 
misjudged, too. in praising The Amateur Emig- 
rant at the expense of absolutely everything 
else Stevenson wrote. Raban is right that it is a 
marvellous book, "the best account ever writ- 
ten of lhc great European adventure In the 
nineteenth century, the passage to America, 
the New World” . But the Hogarth Press would 
do well to ignore what he says about 
Stevenson’s other books ("like images from a 
travel agent's brochure . . . over-coloured . . . 
whimsy . . . mannerism") and give us more - 
all? - of (he rest, 

J.T. 

Edith Wharton. In Morocco. 222pp. Cen- 
tury. £4,95. 0 7126 0347 6 □ First published by 
Jonathan Cape in 1920 (and reviewed in the 
TLS of October 7 that year) In Morocco is a 
fine example of book-compilations. Edith 
Wharton had two reasons for producing this 
book. She wanted to celebrate her overwhelm- 
ing admiration for General Lyautey who suc- 
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tion of France ln’1912; and sliewas teased by 
the fact that there was no guide-book for the 
brave traveller. In September 1917 she and 
Walter Berey set off from France to tour 
Morocco, -for three weeks enjoying all the 
benefits the French government could besiow, 
which is to say almost every luxury denied the 
ordinary traviller. Jri such circumstances, and 
with so brief an association with the do untry, 
Edith Wharton was lwrdfy .6Ver-endowed.with 
first-hand ! knowledge when . she sat down .to 
write. SKe depended & lot on the .language of 
visual sensation: “As we drew nearer, itie walls 
towered close over . us, and skirting them we 
came to a bare space outsld? a great Horseshoe 
rttcnUdiT to human iTeeds and aspirations it gate, and found ov^yestothe..^ 
provides ah amoral and impersonal thing - ah picture by Carpacdo nr Gcnule Bellinii Ttien 

v she affixed^ ^ stout evidence of . library work to 

..expand these ImbreSdoris. Then, she tacked on 
chapters about ijjstbty, 'architecture, and of 
.bourse General Lyau ley’s cbiiiribulioh 

■tUi 


U&UTIUV0 1 r , 

illness r as an explanation for 'problems in 
Uving’. . . < Men must, tackle, their ethical, 
personal and serial conflicts, having the caiir J 
age to forego waging battles on false fronts^ 
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timothy D'Aich Smlih's /?. A. Caton and the 
Fortune Press (92pp. Bertram Rota. £ 12.50." 0 
854000 23 2) contains the memoir of Caton's 
life and character’originally printed In the TLS 
(September 12, 1980) and adds lo it a hand list 
of the 607 lilies of books nscribable to the 
Fortune Imprint under lus direction .'The list is 
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Some children covet the moon. James Clerk 
Maxwell had the talent to aim higher and at the 
age of two could triumphantly claim that he 
had got the sun trapped in his nursery. While 
playing with a tin plate he saw the sun’s reflec- 
tion whirling round the room and promptly 
sent for his parents to communicate his dis- 
covery. He was also at that lender age very 
ingenious with anything mechanicab- ‘'Has 
great work with doors, locks, keys. etc... . As to 

5* ^ lhe y?i" not ru «: ^ stands sentry in 
the kitchen and Mag runs thro’ the house ring- 
ing them all by turns or he rings and sends 
Bessy to see and shout to let him know, and he 
drags papa all over to show him the holes 
whe re the wires go through” - so wrote his 
"J 0 ! he '- Thirty years later he would use 
the bells in the belfry" metaphor while com- 
menting on the Lagranginn method in one of 

papers on electromagnetism. His 
childhood toys, which he religiously kept at 

Glenlair, the family home, all his life, were 
steppmg s ,o nes for fu[l|re discoverjes _ |he 

aiaboto , a home-made gyroscope, led to the 
sophisticated dynamical (op with which he in- 
vestigated the motion of a spinning body; the 

wheel of hfe -orzoetropc (a forerunnerof the 

cinematograph 1 was later used to demonstrate 
the way two circular vortex rings play at leap- 
Jg^OMmother, * hus openi "g new Possi- 

mnifi f i e V ° nex ring atom model The 
model was later abandoned but Mnxweil's 

work became one of the cornerstones of mod- 

f^2h ,to fL Ceitain images and 'dc as. re cur 
throughout Maxwell's life. As Martin Gold- 

man points out m this compelling biography, 
there is a wholeness in the circularity and 
™ abll,l y’’ of Clerk Maxwell's Interests. 

Hrs achievements are the synergic product of a 
brilliant scientific originality tempered by a 
deep reverence for continuity and tradition. 

« Jdf T" J 11 ? 0pticaI observations at the 

g and the ,a st book review written 

sho^y before his death in 1879 lie over one 
hundred papers, four books and revolutionary 
investigations on gas theory and eS 
magnetism, as well as outstanding contribii- 

° r “ y Qthe r fi ® lds - As ‘he late Profes- 
sor Cou son Wrote in his classic essay on Clerk 

■ and Mod ’ ,n ph * s ‘£ . 

• WhJ" scarcely a single topic that he 

■ . d u P on . which he did not change almost 

beyond recognition”. Among them one could 
h no -b e r modyn b m ics , the structure of Saturn's 

WOu3d tri ^ er * his work on the 
kinetic theory of gases), photo and visco- 
elasticity, colour vision, the theory ofservo- 
mechamsrns (Maxwell's paper “On Gov 

«Mhfl£E b "f n m ' ntion « d W Norbcrt Wlen- 
[ a, ^r°f cybemeues, „ , he foundation 
H bjecl) ' reciproeal diagrams, n- 
'““ Uon At the time of his death 

. ™‘? lec “ ,es still, for many a 

' „ “««*. figments of lire imagination 

° r ™ th ' ma,lcal artifices. The nature of the 
electric charge was still a mystery (the electron 
was 6hly; discovered by J. J. Thomson in 1897). 

: ™* } 3*? 1 ^ write about 
moleoulcs of electricity” in his discussion of 
Faradays experiments on electrolysis. . 

: 3ma fi ination was predomi- * 

'SShiJ^S - - aJWays to have be- 

£* 5 ft* Pbys'cal representation 6r model of 

ih^Sr «-i nt0 ^ometrichf.atid hence 
madiematical form. As he himself wroie.^scl- 
;ik Wl I should be presented in different 

' p : j ‘ f ^ s i and shoujd be regarded as equally icien- 

} ^ W in the robust form and 

1 ^ of ,® physibal illustration, dr in 

if. ehu paleness of n symbolic express- 

' JJ? • Throughout his career he produced pure- 
y geometnc papers, starting with his first, at 
of /ourteoh, “On the Description of 

nnd ti,bs « Ha ^g a Plurality of 
“ 9^ r " l «ttrtIcat ion to the Royal Society 
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ated the world in a way that scientists would 
perceive as rational and symmetric. There is 
nothing fearful about symmetry in science. In- 
eed. symmetry of the equations (invariance) 
is often the yardstick with which to assess the 
beauty of a physical theory. 

As a master of mathematical techniques 
Maxwell was always alert to similarities in the 
equations dealing with different phenomena. 
His theory of electromagnetism which, at a 
stroke of genius, unified optics with electricity 
and magnetism, arose, in part, from allegorical 
extrapolations of heat convection. He also saw 
Faraday s lines of force as streamlines of fluid 
flow (hydrodynamics) and proved that the laws 
° f J' g t hl ar * the same as those of mechanical 
wbrations (acousi'cs;. Electromagnetic waves 
were only detected after Maxwell’s death by an 
American inventor, David Hughes, but it was 

d'srave” 10 ® raSP ,he si S" ifi “ n ™ °f «« 

Clerk Maxwell’s career was steadily built but 
tragically brief: Fellow of Trinity. Cambridge, 
when he was twenty-four (1855), Professor of 

lirflh 8 h '!? SOphy first in Aberdeen (1856) 
nd then at King s College. London (1860) he 

resigned from the chair in 1865 to produce his 
ce lebrated Theory of Heat { 1870) and Treatise 

Z2 Clri T Qnd Ma S ne(ism (1873) and to- 
rebuild and extend Glenair. He returned to 

firsi r '' lf H-l fte ; mUChdeba,C - in 1 871 as the 
first Cavendish Professor of Experimental 

Physics at Cambridge, and stayed there until 
his death of abdominal cancer in 1879, atforty- 
eight. The creation of the Cavendish chair a7d 
its concomitant laboratory marked the dawn of 

wer^h r V n Br i tish “ ie "« education. Gone 
were the days when it was possible for the best 
physics laboratory in the country to be that of 
John Peter Gassfot, who 

NewTrl 3 r ‘ Une in the port wine trade - 

iS*.™ i° B ; eS WCre bein 8 discovered and 
mplemented. It no longer made sense for 

^th'wankefT^H'f 1 his h experimenta l research 
ith blankets and feather cushions as heat in- 

ronfirmar 5 hC r bad done in the spectacular 
confirmation of the variation of the viscosity of 

a gas with the square root of temperature; or to 

ba " ga we ||; dne d woollen blanket in the labora- 

we» wifn ' f» Ve * ^ atmos P here - Clerk Max- 
™ nol , a 8 reat experimentalist, but he 
knew the value of experiment in furthering 

maTfrk Pr °? ress: “ J never try Eo dissuaded 

find 5h,,T in6 “P erimen ‘: if does not 

else * In \k may find out somet hing 

able ^ t0 SUrni0unt SOme formid- 

. from > am °ng others, Isaac 
.. Todhunter, who, in an elegantly perverse wav 
taught , that “he who first , plucks an ex- 

[fr- nt f al D ° Wer ' ' huS a PP r °P riaI es and des- 
troys its fragrance and its beauty’*. 

° f ,be ai'raclions of The Demonin the 

work of Oort M a,,e n P ‘ ‘° Pl "" lhe life and 
“ ° ck against the social back- 

ground of nineteenth-centmy Britain and the 
“ eval Posies. The amazing 
H °i d ‘ s,ln * uished physicists produced 
and ! he North of England in an age 

issues of th<! dfl y were 
ntelligible to the general public, is irrevocably 

linked to thd Industrial Revolution. 'But in pre- 
senting us with an overall view of nineteehth- 
ceptury science. Dr Goldman might have tried 
harder to avoid being repetitive and discursive- 

ohhb^h? i h °? ^ 8lS ° haVe been 8* ven t0 so me 

^dthelrrfescripti.ortintlte 

rf b h do not always match each: 6tHer. 

WV ri I J c S , ' pre ,i 6cessbr > TolstoyV 

Clerk Maxwell: A biography (1981) 

L T b eDetr fon in the Aether 

^. P Tlf ® bctWeeh ‘he detailed but sci- 
entifically dubious The Ltfe o/Jahies Clerk 

WU,iam Oar-. 

r w i 8 i 2) !!! d t l he overtly technical e?sa/.by': 

. ‘W.R Everitt, Jtuties. Clerk Maxwell- Physi - : 

ltlZ n L na F tUra P hilos °P her (1975), iTo quo^ 1 
agaih Professor Coulson, “the ,bcs| scientists; 

are Often the most attractive writers. Ji .l shduld 

Max ^ e i> as ori^ of the best. In any ’ 

anthology of -^nghph: prose writing of the 
Victorian Age, I shdiild m6st asstiredly include , 

. ^ me ^nbution of h Th? ^flriiiire : 
biography of James Clerk Maxwell wil( havd tq : 

’ ^..L WOrk w liter ary nierit. Partphrasing' ' 

.■ ® 0llZinann . Maxell’s great counterpart in 
.■« «an waiting for the vpice 
JW-. w ' th toe greatest dramatic vigdUri^lf 
■ give us the fall tpfeasure of Ma?wejl?^gepiu^ ■ 
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of them as nurseries of scientist Samuel Beckett. Collected Shorter Plays. 

firmer ground than it would 316pp. Faber. £3.50. 0 571 13040 2. □ This 

ngainst those who argue fe te** i-™- 


MORDECHAI FEINGOLD 
The Mathematicians* Apprenticeship: Science, 
universities and society in England, 1560-1640 
248pp. Cambridge University Press £22 50 
0521251338 

Tournent. tournent mes personnages’’ sang 
Anton Walbrook in the film version of Schnitz- 
ler s La Ronde, and, like the music, historians 
go round and around. Fifty years ngo no one 
doubted that science came from the universi- 
ties: Copernicus and Cracow, Galileo and Pisa 
Harvey and Padua, Kepler and Tubingen - not 
Oxford**™ ^ Well .' known associations with 

a |l d Cambridge - such conjunctions inactivitv bv thp ili>ici nn --*«« oneeungana wppcu migu»uw icauutwa mat 
and a hundred more were thoroughly familiar. And it corre^ h ? e s le N are closely entangled with the author’s Irish 

V™ be socm, and economic delerminists of the artisan and the hi , ' C birthright, and that have recently begun once 

came along m the 1930s to tell us that the On the other h^rt ' ' more to bring a sombre beauty to a body of 

iverei im «»« e r \ r j s ( 0te |j an f lisr inp« f n a jjj._ . ’ . [ n B°ld places h«i fiction that has for the most part managed to 

Ih get itself written in French. In one volume 

minia 
Em 


aa vunipiijuun made DOssihu k, a s ,,l “ UTW —.**■* » i — — ^ — 

wide trawl with a fine net Beckett put it himself) individually and, taken 

transformed our picture of the f together, to suggest the teasing symmetries 

moticfll population - though few recapitulations of a remarkably consistent 

Briggs and Harriots His min uZ ^ ■ 1 oeuvre: lhe “couples and pseudo-couples” that 
like that of Curtis many vearsT™ ^ abound here ’ for exam P le * tellin 8 stories and 
to recreate the vivid intellectual^ feiling t0 speak t0 each 0ther * or the way in 
academics and their pupils so often which the plays have Steadi!y i,luminated areas 
inactivity by the illusion of rim - V? 1 of feelin S and ta PP ed 1‘nguislic resources that 
* ■ - y X ,Uu5,on of nmes are closely entangled with the author’s Irish 


- -•■e iwuj iu leu us mat the 

universineswere foci of Aristotelian fustiness 
ana mat modern science was created by thriv- 
ing, thrusting Puritan artificers. Gresham Col- 
te g e in London, wrote Francis Johnson, not 
? Xf ° rd °f Cambndge, was the birthplace of 
the Royal Society. The mechanical philoso- 
phy, wrote Christopher Hill with less justice 
was the philosophy of the rude mechanicals.’ 
The new freedom of thought was seen as the 
fruit of Protestant capitalism; the new mathe- 
maflcal science was the product of the mer- 
chants desire to steer their fleets safely round 
the giobe; science was the intellectual secretion 
of the bourgeoisie. 

This total insistence on the social substance 
of innovation to the neglect of its intellectual 
fonn - the persistence of the same problems, 
eren the same “models*’ and language - also 

S'° ,h e formation of 



at 


J. 


was r Q c , 1UI »*• ■ fare masterpieces nrapps s lmsi sape, cm- 

wel, pointless and needless* bers. Play , Come and Go, Film, Eh Joe, Not I 

Feinoniri’c a v ! n ® men ' 10r y. Though thedeii' an d That Time, as well as the leaner Acts 
his 3ll C e^ n0 f d not0r iousJyu£fi Without Words l and II, the plays for BilUe 

iden that i the e , , 8 bteen to centwjJ Whitclaw, Footfalls and Rockaby, the asto- 
bv vi on , axit ^ ln teac bing could be bah* nishingly economical Cascando and Words mid 
y “ url ^ research, or vice versa, was an • Music, the more recent, sketchier Ohio Im- 
r a i, : Fem g°'d devotes a not aitojtk promptu and A Piece of Monologue. Nothing is 
essfal chapter to the important subjtdl marginal. Twenty-seven years separate All 
aaerruc patronage in order to iiidicafci That Fall, the first play printed here, from 
errect in taking promising scholars fronl What Where, the last; though the former may 
university into private service: the moflit seem, by comparison, of a positively Balzacian 

vious fact about a society in which patrooigi richness, the intervening texts are in fact 

a major force is that it creates a sysieal magnificently undiminished in inventiveness, 

°f h01 ? confl,ct,n S with the normal syati tact and (apart perhaps from the uncertain 

„., u flltuu m me lonrmtinn nf ° t o bhgations between office-holders and tia “Roughs” for theatre and radio) delicacy of 

scholars and the networks of common interests IhJ putative c,ients - Satisfactita d touch. 

that bind them together. All the Gresham Pm P atron becomes the goal, not satisfaction A 

ferors were educated at the anden. u „Tve^ TeLZ ! head — «>< Hjstnrv 

hes; some, like Briggs and Wren returned tn m F . gold ,s n 8 bt ar gue that patronage l HlStOry 

them from London. There was no such chasm , as fhe natu re of institutions affeflej Christopher Hampton (Editor). A Radical 

between the avant-garde Londoners an d the If ^ ^. c . areers - but the existence of patraiigt, Reader: The struggle for change in England, 
fusty old dons bumbling oh about Aristotle' ai ILT*? 8 des ‘ ro W toe, dichotomy bt- *1381-1914. Penguin. £7.95. 0 1402 2444 0. □ The 

fae social historians would have us believe mni ? i e , and “research”. When be struggle - “for basic freedoms . . . both in fact 
Voices on the other (and of late less DODular) o*. n 8I ^ S t [ lat Gresham College had somera> and in law” - continues, insists Christopher 
side - Mark Curtis, Hugh Kearnev Lottie f ss WI h th e latter, though it failed with the Hampton in his introduction to this large 

Muliinger, T. K. Rabb - have lone insisted tW k 0 ™.?’ he S ma,lin 8 a point that the sev» Assortment of radical documents, which, howev- 

this Weberian picture is a caricature Mnr. cen . lur y w °uld not have underilOod. er, he chooses to end at the year of the outbreak 

dechai Feingold now inverts it so as to claim u , er ' since bis examples of active it- of the First World War. He calls his new 
that “it was left to the Savilian f Oxford! -■ ?f a , ers . at ® res bam College (especial) ■ anthology a “gathering together [of] contempor- 

rather than (he Gresham (London] nrnfpssi^ ^ ene u m D i gb y) were not. at the relevant times, ary witnesses’’ to the struggle against oppres- 

to provide the systematic, up-to-date orofe , eShapl Pr °tossors, but mere lodgers inltc ‘ sion, and to that end it Is a substantial 
sional scientific education needed to stimuint S P lace * toe historical validity of thfc point ' monument, although readers are more likely to 
science in England”. e seems questionable. Otherwise, Felcg$ . find It useful for reference than satisfying to read 

Since he is able to demonstrate convinri™u, pr “ dent| y Allows the demonstration by In from beginning to end. It contains poems by 

- against rather careless contentions hv thl A , rason of th e gross inflation of (he ddss . ■ ..Wyatt, Milton, Blake and others (including 

other party -that mathematics* was tnnohi«»Ji ma ? e J on bebn, f Gresham, at least in :.;Bdms, suitably, in this English anthology, 

ucy was taught and period. . . . : threatening to leave “auld Scotland”), pam- 

phlets, gobbets snatched from novels to Illus- 
trate a misery or two, and many bits and pieces 
by authors ranging front Wat Tyler to Charlie 
Chaplin. The book is prefaced by a chronology 
of the cnnstihient aces hut lacks a serviceable list 


pondence files of the Labour Party's secretar- 
iat between 1910 and 1924. Further, the story is 
presented with insight, lucidity and sometimes 
with humour. This is, therefore, a wholly 
admirable addition to the Oxford Historical 
Monographs series and to recent literature on 
the British left, one which deserves wide 
acclaim.” 

Horticulture 

Roy Strong. The Renaissance Garden. 240pp. 
Thames and Hudson. £7.95. 0 500 27214 X. □ 
The formal garden is too often dismissed as 
dull and barren, but The Renaissance Garden 
in England, first published in 1970. should 
convince even those readers who will never 
acquire the taste that it exemplifies a fascinat- 
ing combination of intellectual and princely 
preoccupations. Sir Roy Strong concentrates 
on the long period of peace from 1509 to 1642 
which saw the building of so many fine houses- 
among them, Hampton Court, Nonsuch, 
Kenilworth and Wollaton. The design of 
palace and garden was conceived as a single 
architectural project, governed by Humanist 
ideals. These Tudor and Stuart gardens un- 
folded in a series of geometrically related 
spaces and vistas; terraces, steps, grottoes, 
mounts, knots, trelliscd arbours and summer 
houses would be linked by walks and water- 
works - in the form of fountains, waterfalls, 
ponds - and, studded by topiary and statuary, 
the whole design was imbued with symbolic 
meaning, heraldic, emblematic and allegoric- 
al. This complex art form, destroyed by 
Capability Brown et al, was revived in an 
impoverished form in the last century. 

A. P. 
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cnapun. ine book is preiacea oy a cnronoiogy 
of the constituent ages but lacks a serviceable list 
of contents; and Mr Hampton, whose dedication 
to “the struggle” is not in doubt, must have 
agonized oyer the suitability of a few of the 
, items, Including the anonymous poem which 
contains the lines, ^ “ A woman is a worthy thing./ 
They do the wash and do the wring.” 

J. G. 

Enemies of God: The 


A. 0. ° fthehiS,0rlm Was pubHshed in | - 

L7 l DI T a formcr ed,tor ° tNe » ■ 

■ i-^j, „• an “ oa b w-ediror of London: Urban pattern* nmht ■ It ' ' . - L; : • Christina Larner. Enemies of God: The 

^^yan’sUrenio ^ Pdriii hm rcccptly ^n and poficlei ' I973 ' ' < Witch-hunt in Scotland. 244pp. Basil Black- 

Fuller’s third vplqme of autbbiognipiiy Home and ** * ^P^Hck] •/-, .. *v well. £4.95.0 631 13493 ?C. D First published in 

P. N. Fm-bank’s books include ftalo Svevo: The mnn w ?*• ^ publ,shed e 4rller this ye^f. ,v.; : 1981 and reviewed in the TLS of November 13 

Jolmtiuy’s The Public. career of sir Ttioti™ M nr . ** tf ^ wlle ^ l966 - ' of that year. The reviewer wrote: “This is a 

R »P«rt HalJ is Emeritus Professor of (he' Histnru nt *?* P ub,,sh ed1n 1980. scholarly, subtle and discriminating book . . . 
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Humour 

Noel Coward. A Withered Nosegay: Three 
Cod Pieces. 267pp. Methuen. £2.95. 0 413 
54960 7.D This anthology of three jeux d'esprit 
by Noel Coward has alas little more than 
curiosity value. The first item, A Withered 
Nosegay (reviewed in the TLS of June 8, 1922) 
.was a youthful piece of nonsense, a collection 
of pen portraits of fictional women in history, 
accompanied by drawings by Lorn Mac- 
Naughton, based on alleged old masters: it is 
hard to say whether the drawn or the written 
evocations of characters such as Bianca di 
Pianno-Forti and Donna Isabella Angelica Y 
Bananas are the more numbingly inept. They 
are entirely overshadowed by later efforts in 
the genre of cod history by artists such as 
Osbert Lancaster, whose parody is based in a' 
firm and affectionate knowledge of period and 
style. In Chelsea Buns ( TLS of June 11, 1925) 
Coward turned his parodlc non-talents on 
Edith Sitwell, whose manner was anyway so 
idiosyncratic as to defy pointed or meaningful 
parody. The poems of “Hernia Whittlebot", 
perhaps recognizing this problem, are dismally 
unobservant of their subject and target ; though 
Coward himself was quite carried away by his 
persecution of the Sitwells, his attacks, seen in 
retrospect, betray his silly conservatism, their 
derision for an avant-garde enemy unbright- 
ened by the wit that might result from thought 
and insight- The parody anthology of modem 
poets reaches its nadir in Spangled Unlearn 
( TLS of .December 29, 1932), which affords 
witless mockery of unrecognizable originals. 
The boqk is Illustrated by a job Ipt.of portraits ; 
from a photographer’s studio, which CoWafa 
redeployed to represent his E. A. I. Maunders, 
Crispin PKher et flf, thereby causing both anger 
and distress to (heir real subjects. 

A. J. G. H, 


and chronic fatigue instead of facing up to a 
marked marital conflict’. . . . There can be no 
doubt that Professor Szasz is a redoubtable 
fighter in the cause of civil liberty, particularly 
when it is threatened from the standpoint of 
the psychiatrist. He makes bold and sweeping 
forays into enemy country and is constantly on 
the alert. Such a watchdog is to be prized even 
though he leaves in his wake a fair amount of 
wreckage.” 

Travel 

Robert Louis Stevenson . The Amateur Emig- 
rant. 138pp. Hogarth Press. £2.99. 0 7012 
1912 2. □ The Hogarth Press, newly revived as 
a paperback-reprint outfit, includes in its 
varied first list Stevenson’s two-part narrative 
of the journey he made in 1879 from England 
to San Francisco. He travelled with poor emig- 
rants from half the northern world - Russians, 
Chinese, Irish. Cornish (the only group he 
doesn’t find sympathy with: "miners who kept 
grimly by themselves, one reading the New 
Testament all day long through steel specta- 
cles, the rest discussing privately the secrets or 
their old-world, mysterious race .... I can 
make nothing of them at all ... . Not even a 
Red Indian seems more foreign in my eyes*'). 
But if he was a fellow-traveller of emigrants, 
having no intention himself of settling in the 
States, he travelled in his own right ns a lover, 
literally an amateur: lie was going to California 
to marry Fanny Osbourne. Ill a fervent short 
introduction. Jonathan Raban makes much of 
Stevenson’s becoming united with the other 
voyagers, suggesting, for example, that he 
travelled steerage. But Stevenson is at pains to 
say on the very first page that he didn't: he 
chose tn spend much of his time in the poorest 
quarter, but "I was not. in truth, a steerage 
passenger. Although anxious to see the worst 
of emigrant life, 1 had some work to finish on 
the voyage, and was advised to go by second 
cabin, where at least I should have a table at 
command. The advice was excellent . . . 

The point, surely, is that Stevenson's alert sym- 
pathy with his companion-subjects, here as in 
his other travel-writings and essays, came part- 
ly from his separateness. The travel- writer was 
a traveller, but he was also, and first, a writer. 
Getting him off-balance here, and also in its 
surprisingly laborious account of the narra- 
tive’s “symbolic structure”, the introduction is . 
misjudged, loo, in praising The Amateur Emig- 
rant at the expense of absolutely everything’ 
else Stevenson wrote. Raban is right that it js a 
marvellous book, "the best account ever writ- 
ten of the great European adventure in the 
nineteenth century, the passage to America, 
the New World”, But the Hogarth Press would 
do well to ignore what he says about 
Stevenson's other books ("like images from a ' 
travel agent's brochure . , .over-coloured. . . 
whimsy . . . mannerism”) and give uS more - 
all? -of .the rest. 

J/T. 

Edith Wharton. In Morocco. 222pp. Cen- 
tury. £4,95. 0 7126 0347 6 □ First published by 
Jonathan Cape in 1920 (and reviewed in the 
TLS of October 7 that year) In Morocco is a. 
fine example of book-compilations. Edith 
Wharton had two reasons for producing this 
book. She wanted to celebrate her overwhelm 
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Thomas A . Szasz. Ideology and Insanity: 
Essays on the psychiatric dehumanization 6f 
man. 364pp. Marion Boyais. £4.95. 0 7145 1054 
Si □ First published In 1973 and reviewed in 
'the TLS of June 15 that year. The reviewer 
wrote: “If Professor Szasz had his way jwe 
would discard the term 'mental illness’ 
altogether. It is a disguise: instead of galling 
attention to human needs and aspirations it 
provides an amoral and impersonal thipg-an 
illness - as an explanation for 1 ‘problems in 
living’.. . . Men must tacklo tbeJr ethical, 
personal and social conflicts, having the coar* 
age to forego waging battles on false frosty, 
‘finding solutions for substU ute problems -for 


fog admiration for General Lyautey who §uc- . paeUcSwtfwd 440 ,, . . 

■ cessfaljy bi^^ht Morocco under to* prOfec^ ' , Thky , Noroh M. P«r*J aa Mlnfatu re Pai at ing 425 . 
r iion df Frank in'l 912; and she Avas teased by 
the fact that there was no' guide-book for the 
brave traveller. In September 1917 she- and 
Walter . Berry set off froto France to tour. 

Morocco, for three weeks /enjoying all the 
benefits the French Government could beStcw, 

. which Is to' say almost every luxury denied the 
ordinary traveller. 1 In such circumstances and 
.with so brief an association with the counuy, 

. Edith Wharton was hardly over-endowed with 
first-hand knowledge when $hp sal down to; 
write; She .depended a lot on the language of. 

! visual sensation: “As we 'drew nearer, the walls 
towered close, over us, and skirting the to .we ■. 
came}, to a bare space outside a great horseshoe 
gale, and foiled ourselves in the foreground of a 
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